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THE TWO DIANAS. 





CHAPTER IL 
A COUNT’S SON AND A KING’S DAUGHTER. 


It was on the 5th of May, 1551, that a young man, about 
eighteen years of age, and a woman about forty, issuing 
out of a house of humble appearance, traversed together 
the little village of Montgommery, which lies near Auge. 
The young man was of that beautiful Norman race, dis- 
tinguished by their chestnut hair, blue eyes, white teeth, 
and rosy lips; he had that soft, fresh complexion, which 
occasionally takes something of power from the beauty of 
the Northern men, making it almost womanly. His figure, 
however, was both strong and flexible; he was elegantly 
dressed in a pourpoint of deep violet cloth, with embroid- 
eries of the same colour; his boots of black leather, mount- 
ing above the knees, were such as were then worn by young 
pages; and a velvet cap, set a little on one side, and 
shaded by a white plume, covered a brow indicating at once 
firmness and sweet temper. His horse, whose bridle was 
over his arm, followed him. The woman seemed to belong 
to the lower class of society, or at least to the grade 
between that and the bourgeoisie; her dress was simple, 
but extremely neat. Often the young man offered her the 
support of his arm, which she always declined, as if an 
honour too exalted for one of her condition. 
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“But sit down first.” 

“You permit it?” 

“Are you jesting?” 

The good woman sat down on the steps of the dais, at 
the feet of the young man, and then began: — 

“Gabriel, you were hardly six years old when you lost 
your father, and I, my husband. You were my nursling, 
for your mother died in giving you birth. From that day, 
I, the foster-sister of your mother, have loved you as my 
own child; the widow devoted her life to the orphan, and 
as She gave you ber milk, she gave you her heart. You 
will render me this justice, will you not, Gabriel, — that I 
have never ceased to watch over you ?” 

“Dear Aloyse,” said the young man, “many real mothers 
would have done less than you have done, and none, I feel 
sure, could have done more.” 

* All, however,” continued the nurse, “have been anxious 
to do their best for you. Dom Jamet de Croisin, the 
worthy chaplain of this castle, who died about three 
months ago, instructed you carefully, and no one, they 
say, Can surpass you at reading, writing, or in the past 
history of France. Enguerrand Lorien, the intimate 
friend of my poor husband, and the old squire of the 
Counts of Vimoutiers, have instructed you with care in 
the science of arms, in the management of the lance and 
the sword, in horsemanship, and in all things pertaining 
to chivalry. At the fétes and jousts, which were held at 
Alengon, on the occasion, both of the coronation and the 
marriage of our gracious king, Henry the Second, you 
proved, even two years ago, how well you had profited by 
these lessons. I could but love you, and teach you to 
serve God; that I have always tried to do. The Holy 
Virgin has aided me, and now at eighteen you are a pious 
Christian, a learned gentleman, and an accomplished 
soldier. I trust that with God’s help you will not be 
unworthy of your ancestors, Monseigneur Gabriel, Seigneur 


de Lorge, Count de Montgommery |” 
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Gabriel rose with a cry. “Count de Montgommery, — 
I!” cried he. “Well, I hoped it, I almost suspected it. 
Do you kuow, Aloyse, that in my childish dreams I once 
said so to my little Diana. But what are you doing there, 
at my feet, Aloyse? Come into my arms, good nurse; can 
I no longer be your child, because I am the heir of the 
Montzgommeries, —a Montgommery!” repeated he, proudly, 
while he embraced his good nurse. ‘I bear, then, one of 
the oldest and most glorious names in France, — yes, 
Dom Jumet has taught ine, man by man, the history of my 
noble ancestors. Of my ancestors! Embrace me again, 
Aloyse ! What will Diana say to all this? St. Gode- 
grind, bishop of Suez, and St. Opportune, his sister, who 
lived under Charlemagne, were of our house; Roger de 
Montgommery commanded one of the armies of William 
tlhe Conqueror; William de Montgommery went a crusade 
at his own expense. We have been allied more than once 
to the royal houses of Scotland and of France, and the 
first English and French noblemen will call me cousin,” — 
but suddenly stopping, he said in a lower tone, “ Alas! 
with all this, Aloyse, I am alone in the world; the great 
lord is a poor orphan; the descendant of so many royal 
aucestors has no father. My poor father! and my mother, 
—dead, both of them dead. Oh! speak to me of them, 
that I may know what they were, now I know that [ am 
their son. Begin with my father. How did he die ?” 

Aloyse was silent. Gabriel looked at her with astonish- 
ment. “I asked you, nurse,” repeated he, “how my 
futher died.” 

‘“ Monsieur, God only knows. One day Count Jacques 
de Montcommery left his house in the Rue des Jardins de 
St. Paul, at Paris; he never returned to it. His friends 
and his cousins sought him in vain. King Francis him- 
self ordered a search to be made, but it was without 
success. His enemies, if he perished, —the victim of 
some treason, — were very skilful, or very powerful. You 
have no father, and yet the tomb of Jacques de Montgom- 
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mery is not among those of his ancestors, for he has never 
been found, dead or living.” 

“Ah! it was not his son who sought for him,” cried 
Gabriel. “Ob, nurse, why have you kept silence so 
long? Did you hide the secret of my birth from me 
because I have my father to avenge, or to save ?” 

“No; but because I wished to save you yourself, mon- 
sieur. Do you know what were the last words of my 
husband, of the brave Pierrot Travigny, who was devoted 
to your house? - ‘Wife,’ said he to me, some minutes 
before he drew his last breath, ‘as soon as you have closed 
my eyes quit Paris immediately, with the child. Go to 
Montgommery, —not to the castle, but to the house that 
monseigneur was kind enough to give us, — and there you 
must bring up our master’s heir, without mystery, but 
quietly. Our good country people will respect, and not 
betray him. Hide his origin from himself, above all; he 
would show himself, and be ruined; let him know only 
that he is noble, —that will preserve his dignity; then 
when age shall have made him prudent and grave, as his 
blood will make him brave and loyal, when he shall be 
eighteen, tell him his name and his race; he can then 
judge for himself what he should do. But take care until 
then; formidable enemies and invincible hatreds will 
pursue him, and those who have succeeded in seizing the 
eavle, would not spare the eaglet.’ 

“Tle spoke thus and died, monsieur; and I, faithful to 
his orders, took you, a poor orphan, not six years old, who 
had scarcely seen your father, and brought you here. The 
disappearance of the count was known, and it was sus- 
pected that powerful enemies would threaten whoever bore 
his name. They saw and doubtless recognised you in the 
village; but, by a tacit agreement no one asked about you, 
or wondered at my silence. Not long after, my only son, 
your foster-brother died; God seemed to wish that I should 
be entirely devoted to you, —may God’s will be done! 
All pretended to believe that it was my son who had sur- 
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vived; but still they treated you with a touching respect 
and obedience. You already resembled your father, both 
in face and in disposition; the instinct of the lion revealed 
itself in you, — one could see that you were born chief and 
master. The children of the neighbourhood had already 
begun to submit to your guidance; in all their plays you 
were at the head. The finest fruits, the tithe of the 
harvest, came unasked for to my house; the finest horse 
in the pastures was always kept for you. Dom Jawet, 
Enguerrand, and all the servants at the castle gave you 
their services as a natural duty, and you accepted them as 
your right. 

“You showed your race in everything,” continued the 
nurse, “ but these instincts and impulses betrayed you only 
to the faithful; you remained hidden and unknown to the 
malevolent, and you have arrived safely at the age at 
which Pierrot authorised me to trust to your prudence. 
But you, ordinarily so grave and prudent, you see your 
first words were for vengeance and exposure.” 

‘Vengeance, yes; exposure, no. You think, then, 
Aloyse, that my poor father’s enemies live still ?” 

‘Monsieur, it 1s safest to presume so. If you go to 
court quite unknown, except by your name, which will 
draw all regards upon you, —brave, but inexperience/, 
strong in good intentions and in the justuess of your cause, 
but without friends, allies, or personal reputation, — what 
will happen? Those who hate you will know you, and 
you will not know them; they will strike you, and you 
will not know whence the blow comes. Not only your 
father will be unavenged, but you will be lost.” 

‘That is precisely, Aloyse, why I regret not having had 
time to make myself friends and renown. Ah! if I had 
known two years ago! But never mind, it is but a delay, 
and I will make up for lost time. I will go to Paris, 
Aloyse, and without concealing that Iam a Montgommery; 
but I will not say that I am the son of Count Jacques. 
There are plenty of titles and branches in our family, and 
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it is sufficiently numerous for me to pass unrecognised. I 
will take the name of Viscount d’Exmes, Aloyse, and that 
will be neither concealing nor betraying my proper char- 
acter. Thanks to Enguerrand, I know the family history 
well. To whom shall I address myself? To the Constable 
de Montmorency, that cruel repeater of paternosters? No; 
I believe you are right. To the Marshal de St. André? 
No; he is neither young nor enterprising enough. To 
Francis de Guise? Yes; he is the man. Montmédy, Bt. 
Dizier, Bologne, have already proved what he cando. I 
will go to him and win my spurs under his orders. Under 
the shade of his name I will fight for my own.” 

“Monsieur will permit me to observe that the honest 
and good Elyot has had time to put large sums aside for 
the heir of his master; you can live like a prince, mon- 
sieur, and all the young men, your tenants, whom you 
have exercised suv well in arms, will feel it both a duty 
and a pleasure to follow you to battle. It is your right to 
call them round you; you know that, monsieur.” 

“T will use it, Aloyse.” 

“Will monsieur receive now all his servants and de- 
pendants, who burn with desire to congratulate him?” 

“Not yet, good Aloyse: I must take a ride before 
anything.” 

“To Vimoutiers?” said Aloyse, smiling. 

“Yes, perhaps. Do not I owe Enguerrand a visit and 
my thanks ?” 

‘And with the compliments of Enguerrand, monseigneur 
will be very happy to receive those of a pretty little girl 
called Diana.” 

“Why,” replied Gabriel, laughing, “this pretty little 
girl is my wife, and I have been her husband for the last 
three years, —that is to say, since she was nine years 
old.” 

Aloyse looked thoughtful. “Monsieur,” said she, “if I 
did not know that in spite of your youth. you are grave 
and thoughtful, I would not say what I am about to say; 
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but what might be play to others is a serious thing to you; 
remember, monsieur, we do not know whose daughter 
Diana is. One day the wife of Enguerrand, who had him- 
self gone to Fontainebleau with the Count de Vimoutiers, 
his master, found, on entering her house, a child in a 
cradle, and a heavy purse of gold on the table. In the 
purse was a considerable sum of inoney, half of an engraved 
ring, and a paper containing the single word, ‘ Diana.’ 
Bertha had no child, so she gladly accepted this charge; 
but she died soon, aud on Enguerrand devolved the care of 
the little girl. He and I, each with a similar charge, 
have exchanged cares: J have tried to make Diana good 
and pious; he has made you learned and adroit. Naturally 
you have known Diana, and naturally you have become 
attached to each other; but you are the Count de Mont- 
gommery, declared so by authentic documents, and known 
to many, and no one has yet come to claim Diana, Take 
care, monsieur. I know she is only a child now; she will 
grow, however, and will be very beautiful, but her birth 
may never be known; and in that case you are too great to 
marry her.” 

‘But, nurse, I am about to leave her.” 

‘True. Pardon the old Aloyse for her too great anxiety, 
and go to see, if you like, this charming child; but 
remember that you are impatiently waited for here.” 

“T will soon return. Embrace me again, dear Aloyse; 
call me ever your child, and receive a thousand thanks, 
my good nurse.” 

“A thousand blessings, my child and master!” 

Master Martin Guerre awaited Gabriel at the gate, 
where they mounted their steeds and departed. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A BRIDE WHO PLAYS WITH HER DOLL. 


AtTHouGcH Gabriel, to make better progress, took by- 
paths well known to him, he nevertheless let his horse 
take its own pace. Numerous feelings, some sad and some 
joyful, filled his mind. When he thought only that he 
was Count de Montgommery, his eyes sparkled, and he 
spurred on his horse; but soon the remembrance returned, 
‘My father was killed, and has not been avenged;” and 
he allowed the bridle to fall from his hand. Then the 
thought that he was going to fight, to make a name for 
himself, raised his head proudly again, —till again sad- 
dened by the thought that he must leave his little Diana, 
his old playmate. But he would return; he would have 
found the enemies of his father, and the parents of Diana. 

When he arrived at the door, the joyful thoughts had 
decidedly gained the victory over the sad ones. Through 
the hedge which surrounded the garden, Gabriel could see 
among the trees the white dress of Diana. He cleared it 
with a bound, and was soon standing beside her, radiant 
and triumphant. But Diana was weeping. 

“What is it, dear little wife?” said Gabriel. ‘ Whence 
comes this bitter grief? Hus Enguerrand been scolding 
you for tearing your dress, or neglecting your lessons; or 
has your bullfinch been stolen? Tell your faithful knight, 
Diana; he is here to console you.” 

“Alas! Gabriel, you can no longer be my knight, and 
that is why I weep.” 

Gabriel thought that Enguerrand had been telling the 
little girl his rightful name and birth, and that it placed 
a barrier between them, so he said ,— 
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‘And what, Diana, be it good or bad fortune, do you 
think could ever make me renounce the title which I am 
s0 proud to bear?” 

But Diana did not appear to understand; and weeping 
more than ever, and hiding her face on Gabriel’s breast, 
she sobbed out, ‘Gabriel! Gabriel! we must see each other 
no more.” 

‘‘And who will prevent us?” cried he. 

She raised her charming blond head, her blue eyes full of 
tears, and with a profound sigh. ‘ Duty,” she answered, 
with solemnity. Her pretty face had an expression at 
once so unhappy and so comic that Gabriel could not help 
laughing; but he drew her towards him, and kissed her. 

“Oh!” cried she, “mon Dieu! Tam forbidden to allow 
that.” 

“What in the world has Enguerrand been saying to 
her?” thought Gabriel; but he said, “Then you love me 
no longer, my darling ?” 

“T not love you!” cried she; “how can you think such 
a thing, Gabriel? — you, who have always been so good 
to me, who carried me when I was tired, who helped me 
with my lessons; you, who screened my faults, and 
shared my punishments, when you could not prevent 
them; you, who have always been with me, who made 
me beautiful bouquets, who brought me bird’s-nests. Oh, 
Gabriel! I shall never forget you. I never thought we 
should be separated; but that does not prevent it, and 
we are to meet no more.” 

“But why? Is it because you let your dog Phylax into 
the poultry-yard?” 

“Ah, no! For something far different.” 

‘For what, then?” 

She hung her head, and said, in a low voice, “Because I 
am the wife of another.” 

Gabriel laughed no more; his heart sank, and he said, 
in a troubled voice, ‘What do you mean, Diana?” 

‘T am now,” replied she, “Madame la Duchesse de 
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Castro, and my husband is called Horace Farnese, Due de 
Castro;” and the little girl smiled through her tears at 
the words, ‘‘Madame la Duchesse” and “husband.” But 
her grief returned on seeing Gabriel’s; he stood before her, 
pale and wild-looking. 

“Ts it a joke?” asked he. 

‘No, my poor Gabriel, it is a sad reality. Did you not 
meet Enguerrand? He went to Montgommery half an 
hour ago.” 

“T came over the hill,” said Gabriel; “but finish.” 

“Oh, Gabriel! why did you stay away four days? It 
brought us misfortune. ‘The day before yesterday I was 
uneasy; I had not seen you for two days, and I had made 
Enguerrand promise that if you did not come the next 
diy he would take me to Montgominery. Well, the next 
morning I slept rather late, so I dressed in haste, told my 
beads, and was about to go down, when I heard a great 
noise under my window. I looked out, and saw before the 
door cavaliers magnificently dressed, followed by squires, 
and behind them a gilded carriage. As I was looking, and 
wondering what it meant, Antoine knocked at my door, 
and said that Enguerrand wished me to come down imme- 
diately. I felt very frightened, but descended. The room 
was full of these gay gentlemen when I entered, and I was 
more frightened than ever. One of the grandest came 
towards me immediately, and giving me his hand, led me 
up to another gentleman, and said, ‘Monseigneur le Duc 
de Castro, I have the honour of presenting to you your 
wife. Mademoiselle,’ added he, turning to me, ‘this is 
M. Horace Farntse, Duc de Castro, your husband.’ 

‘The duke smiled; but I, frightened and in despair, ran 
to Enguerrand, who was in one corner, and throwing my- 
self into his arms, I cried, ‘Enguerrand, this is not my 
husband; I will have no other husband than Gabriel; pray 
tell these gentlemen so!’ ‘The one who had presented me 
to the duke frowned. ‘What means this nonsense?’ 
paid he. ‘Nothing, sir; only a childish fancy,’ replied 
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Enguerrand, looking very pale. Then he whispered to 
me, ‘Diana, you must obey your parents, who have sent 
to claim you.’ ‘Who are my parents?’ asked I, aloud; ‘it 
is to them that I wish to speak!’ ‘We come in their 
name, mademoiselle,’ replied the gentleman; ‘I am their 
representative. If you do not believe me, here is the 
order, signed by the king!’ He presented to me a parch- 
ment, sealed with a red seal, and I saw at the top of the 
page, ‘We, by the grace of God,’ and at the bottom, 
‘Wenri.’ 

‘‘T was bewildered, thunderstruck, overwhelmed. En- 
gucrrand abandoned me! The idea of my parents, the 
naine of the king! You were not there, Gabriel; if you 
had been, I mizlt have had courage to resist; but as it 
was, when the gentleman said, in an imperious voice, 
‘Come, there has been enough delay; Madame de Leviston, 
I confide to your care Madame de Castro. We wait for her 
to go to the chapel,’ —I1 permitted myself to be led, quite 
stupefied.” 

‘‘Go on; that ’s easy to understand,” said Gabriel, 

“They took me to my room, and then, taking from a box 
a white silk dress, Madame de Leviston and her women 
put it on me; then a pearl necklice and earrings. I cried 
all the time, but they only laughed at me. When I| was 
dressed they told me that I looked charming, and I think, 
Gabriel, that it was true, but I cried all the same. At 
last I thought I was dreaming a magnificent yet dreadful 
dream; I walked without conscious effort, and went up 
and down like a machine. Meanwhile the horses were 
stamping at the portal, and squires, pages, and servants 
stood about. We descended the stairs, and again the gaze 
of the whole assemblage seemed to go right through me. 
The gentleman with the disagreeable vnice gave me his 
hand again, and conducted me to a litter of gold and satin, 
where I was placed upon cushions nearly as lovely as my 
dress. 

“The Duc de Castro rode by my side, and we went to 
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the chapel at Vimoutiers. The priest was at the altar; 
they said some words, which I did not understand, and 
put aring on my finger. Then we came outagain. They 
called me ‘Madame la Duchesse,’ and I was married. 
Gabriel, do you hear that? I was married!” 

Gabriel answered with a savage laugh. 

“Tt was only when we came back,” continued Diana, 
‘that I recovered myself sufficiently to think of examining 
the husband that they had given to me. Ah, my poor 
Gabriel, he is not so handsome as you; he is not tall, and 
in all his rich clothes he did not look so elegant as you; 
and then he looked as haughty and impertinent as you do 
sweet and refined. Add to this that his hair and his 
beard were red, and you will see how [I have been sacri- 
ficed. Soon he approached me, and taking my hand, said, 
with a cunning smile, ‘Madame la Duchesse, pardon me 
that I am forced to leave you so soon; but you know, per- 
haps, that we are at war with Spain, and my presence is 
immediately required there. I hope to have the pleasure 
of seeing you before very long at the court, whither you 
are going this week; I beg you to accept some presents 
which I leave for you. Aw revoir, madame. Keep your- 
self gay and charming as suits your age; play and amuse 
yourself while I am fighting.’ So saying, he kissed me on 
the forehead, and his long beard pricked me. Then all 
the ladies and gentlemen bowed to me and went away, 
leaving me alone with Enguerrand. 

“He had not understood much more of this adventure 
than I had. They had made him read the parchment 
containing the king’s orders for my marriage; all that he 
knew more than I did was that Madame de Leviston 
would soon come and fetch me and take me to court. 
That’s my whole mournful tale, Gabriel. Ah, no, I 
forgot. 

“When I went to my room, I found in a great box — 
what do you think?—a superb doll, with a complete 
trousseau of linen, and three dresses, — white silk, red 
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damask, and green brocade. Fancy, Gabriel, treating me 
like a child; it is shameful. However, the doll looks 
best in red, it has such a beautiful complexion; the little 
Shoes are charming; but it is shameful, for I am no longer 
a child.” 

“Yes, you are a child,” interrupted Gabriel, sadly; ‘but 
never mind, you cannot help being only twelve years old. 
I have been wrong, however, to waste a sentiment so 
ardent and profound as mine, for I feel by my grief how 
much I love you. But if you had been strong, if you had 
found in yourself sutficient energy to resist an unjust 
order, we might have been happy, as you have recovered 
your parents, aud they appear to be of good birth. 

‘T, also, Diana, came to tell you a secret which has been 
revealed to me to-day, but now it is useless, —it is too 
late; your weakness has ruined all. All my life I feel 
that I shall remember you, Diana; and our young loves 
will occupy a large share in my heart. But you, Diana, 
in the lustre of the court, will soon forget all that you 
cared for here.” 

“Never!” cried she; ‘and, Gabriel, now that you are 
here, I feel brave. Shall I refuse to go when they come 
forme? Shall I insist on remaining with you?” 

“Thanks, dear Diana; but henceforth, before God and 
man, you belong to another; we must go each our own 
way, —you to the court and gayety, and I to camps and 
battles. God grant that we may meet again some day.” 

“Oh, Gabriel, 1 must see you again! JI shall love you - 
always!” cried the poor Diana, throwing herself weeping 
into his arms; but at that moment Enguerrand appeared, 
followed by Madame de Leviston. 

“Tere she is, madame,” said he, pointing cut Diana. 
“Ah, it is you, Gabriel; I was going to Montgommery to 
Beek you, when I met Madame de Leviston, and was 
obliged to return.” 

‘Yes, madame,” said the lady to Diana, “the king is 
impatient to see you. We shall, if you please, set out 
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in an hour; your preparations will not take long, I 
presume?” 

Diana looked at Gabriel. 

“Courage!” said he. 

“T am glad to tell you,” said Madame de Leviston, 
“that this good Enguerrand can join us to-morrow at 
Alencon, and accompany us to Paris if you desire it.” 

“Oh!” cried Diana, ‘I know no other father but him; ” 
and she gave her hand to Enguerrand, who covered it with 
kisses, while she looked through her tears at Gabriel, who 
stood by, looking sad, but firm and resigned. 

“Come,” said Madame de Leviston, “remember that we 
must be at Caen before night.” 

Diana, then, suffocated with sobs, ran to her room, and 
in about an hour returned ready for her journey. She 
asked leave to go once more round the garden. Enguer- 
rand and Gabriel followed her. She picked two roses, and 
putting one in her dress, gave the other to Gabriel, and he 
felt, that at the same time, she slid a paper into his hand, 
which he hastily hid in his doublet. After Diana had bid 
adieu to all the paths and groves and flowers, she was 
obliged to accept the idea of departure. On reaching the 
carriage which was to bear her thence, she gave her hand 
to each of the servants, and to the good people from the 
village, who all knew and loved her. Poor child, she 
could not speak a word; she only gave them each a kind 
nod. Then she embraced Enguerrand, and, last of all, 
Gabriel, without being at all embarrassed by the presence 
of Madame de Leviston. In his embrace she found her 
voice, and, when Gabriel murmured “ Adieu! Adieu!” she 
replied, “Au revoir/” When she was in the carriage 
Gabriel heard her say, through her sobs, “Are you sure 
that they have put in my big doll?” 

When they were gone Gabriel opened his paper, and 
found in it a lock of her beautiful blond hair. A month 
afterwards he arrived at Paris, and had himself announced 
at the Hotel Guise as the Viscount d’Exmés. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE CAMP. 


“Yrs, gentlemen,” said the Duke de Guise, as he entered 
his tent, to the attending noblemen, ‘‘to-day, the 24th of 
April, 1557, after having entered Neapolitan territory, and 
taken Campli, we lay siege to Civitella. On the 1st of 
May we shall be masters of it, and shall go on to besiege 
Aguila. Then we shall soon be at Capua; and on the Ist 
of June, gentlemen, I hope to show you Naples, if it please 
God.” 

“And the pope, my dear brother?” interrupted the Duke 
d’ Aumale. “His Holiness, who had promised us the sup- 
port of his troops, leaves us here reduced to our own 
resources; and it seems to me that our army 1s not strong 
enough to venture so far into the enemy’s country.” 

“Paul the Fourth,” said Francis, “has too much 
interest in our success to leave us without assistance. 
What a clear, beautiful night it is, gentlemen! Biron, do 
you know if the partisans, whose rising in the Abruzzi the 
Carraffas promised us, are making a move?” 

‘‘No, monseigneur, they are quiet; I have certain and 
recent news.” 

‘Our guns will awaken them,” said the duke. “M. 
d’Elbceuf, have you heard anything of the provisions 
which we ought to have received at Ascoli?” 

“Yes, but at Rome, monseigneur; and alas —” 

‘A delay, a simple delay,” interrupted the duke; “and 
after all, we are not so very badly off. The taking of 
Campli has set us up a little; and I would wager that if | 
entered any of your tents in half an hour I should find a. 
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good supper served up, and perhaps at table with you some 
pretty widow or orphan from Campli, whom you have under- 
taken to console. Nothing better, gentlemen; besides, it 
is the duty of the victor, and it makes victory sweet, eh? 
Well, I will keep you no longer. To-morrow, at daybreak, 
we will concert the means of taking Civitella. Till then, 
good-night, and a good appetite !” 

The duke smilingly escorted his generals to the door of 
his tent; but when the curtain which formed the door had 
fallen behind the last of them, and Francis de Guise was 
left alone, his manly features at once assumed a care-worn 
expression, and seating himself at a table, and leaning his 
head on his hands, he said, beneath his breath, with much 
angiety, “Can it be that I should have done better to 
renounce all personal ambition, to content myself with 
being simply Henry the Second’s general, and to limit my 
achievements to the recovery of Milan and the liberation of 
Sienna? Here am I in this kingdom of Naples, of which, 
in my dreams, I have heard myself called the king; but I 
am without allies, and shall soon be without provisions; 
and all my officers, my brother at their head, with not an 
energetic, capable mind among them, I can see plainly are 
beginning already to be disheartened, and to lose their 
courage.” Shortly after, hearing steps behind him, he 
turned round with an angry expression at the intruder, 
which, however, instantly vanished when he saw who it 
was; and holding out his hand he said, “ Dear Gabriel, you 
will not hesitate to advance because bread is scarce, and 
the enemy numerous, — you, who went the last out of Metz, 
and entered the first into Valenza and Campli? But do 
you come to announce any news? ” 

“Yes, monseigneur, a courier from France, bearing, I 
think, letters from your illustrious brother, Monseigneur 
le Cardinal de Lorraine.” 

“Will you fetch them for me, yourself?” 

Gabriel went out, and soon returned, bearing a packet 
sealed with the arms of Lorraine. Six years had but little 
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changed our friend Gabriel; he looked more manly, it is 
true, but he preserved unaltered the same pure and grave 
expression, the same frank and honest look, and, let us 
add, the same heart, full of youth and of illusions. The 
Duke de Guise was thirty-seven, and although of a great 
and generous nature, he had, in the battle of life, lost 
many a youthful feeling and enthusiasm; but he still com- 
prehended and loved the chivalric and devoted character 
of Gabriel. An irresistible sympathy drew him towards 
the young man. 

‘Listen, Viscount d’Exmés; my secretary, Hervé de 
Thelen, whom you knew, died under the walls of Valenza; 
my brother D’Aumale is only a soldier, gallant, but with- 
out ability; I need a right arm, Gabriel, a confidential 
friend and assistant. Now, since you came to me at my 
hotel at Paris, some five or six years since, I should say, I 
have become convinced that you have a mind above the 
ordinary, and better still, a faithful heart. I know nothing 
of you but your name, —and there never lived a Mont- 
gommery who was not brave, —but you came to me without 
a word of recommendation from any one, and, notwith- 
standing, I was attracted by you at once. I took you with 
me to the defence of Metz; and if that defence is to 
furnish one of the fairest pages of my life’s story, if after 
sixty-five days of assault we succeeded in driving from 
before the walls of Metz an army of a hundred thousand 
men, and a general who was called Charles the Fifth, I must 
remember that your gallantry, conspicuous at every turn, 
and your keen mind, always on the watch, had no incon- 
siderable share in that glorious result. The following year 
you were still with me when I won the battle of Renty; 
and if that ass, Montmorency, well christened the— But 
rather than insult my foe, it would better beseem me to 
praise my friend and brave companion, — Gabriel, Viscount 
d’Exmés, worthy relative of the worthy Montgommerys. 
I must say to you, Gabriel, that on every occasion, and 
more than ever since we came into Italy, I have found 
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your assistance, your advice, and your affection of advan: 
tage to me, and have absolutely but one fault to find with 
you, and that is, being too reserved and discreet with your 
general. Yes, I am sure that there is, somewhere or 
other in your life, a sentiment or a thought that you are 
concealing from me, Gabriel. But what of that? Some 
day you will confide it to me, and the important thing is 
to know that there is something for you todo. Pardieu/ I 
also have something to do, —I, Gabriel; and if you say 
the word, we will join our fortunes, and you will help me, 
and I you. When I have an important and difficult under- 
taking to intrust to another, I will call upon you; when a 
powerful patron becomes essential to the furtherance of 
your plans, I will be on hand. Is it a bargain?” 

“Oh, monseigneur,” Gabriel replied, ‘1 am yours, body 
and soul! What I desired first of all was to be able to 
trust in myself and induce others to trust inme. Nowl 
have succeeded in acquiring a little self-confidence, and 
you condescend to have some regard for me; so I have 
succeeded in my ambition up to the present time. But 
that a different ambition may hereafter summon me to 
fresh exertions, I do not deny; and when that time comes, 
monselgneur, — since you have been kind enough to allow 
me to take such a step, —I will surely have recourse to 
you, just a8 you may count upon me in life or in death.” 

“Well said, per Bacco! as these drunken dogs of cardi- 
nals say. And do you be quite easy in your mind, Gabriel, 
for Francis de Lorraine, Duke de Guise, will spare no 
warmth to serve you in love or in hatred; for one or the 
other of these passions is at work in us, is it not, my 
master?” 

“Both, perhaps, monseigneur.” 

“Ah! so? And when your heart is so full how can you 
resist letting it overflow into the heart of a friend? ” 

“Alas, monseigneur, because I scarcely know whom I 
love, and have no idea at all whom I hate!” 

“Indeed! Just suppose, then, Gabriel, since your 
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enemies are to be mine henceforth, —-just suppose that 
that old rake Montmorency should happen to be among 
them !” 

“Tt may very well be so, monseigneur; and if my sus- 
picions have any foundation — But we must not bother 
about my affairs at this crisis; 1¢ is with you and your 
far-reaching plans that we have to do. How can I be of 
service to you, monseigneur? ” 

‘In the first place, read me this letter from my brother, 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, Gabriel.” 

But Gabriel, after throwing a glance over it, returned it 
to him, saying, ‘Pardon, monseigneur, but this letter is 
written in some strange character which I cannot read.” 

“Oh, it is a confidential Ictter, then,” said the duke; and 
taking from a box a paper containing the simple key to 
# the cipher, and handing it to Gabriel, he said, ‘‘ Now read.” 
> Gabriel still hesitated; but the duke, pressing his hand 
s warmly, said again, “ Read, my friend.” 

Gabriel read, “ ‘Monsieur, my very honoured and illus- 
 trious brother (when shall I be able to call you, in one 
. word, sire?).’” Gabriel stopped again. 

» The duke smiled. “You are astonished, Gabriel, but I 

? trust that you do not suspect me; the Duke de Guise is no 

! Constable de Bourbon. May God preserve to our king 

- his crown and his life. But is there in the world no 

} other crown except that of France? As chance has put 

} you in our confidence, I will hide nothing from you; you 
shall enter into all my designs and my dreams.” The duke 
rose and walked up and down the tent as he spoke. 

‘‘Our house, Gabriel,” continued he, “may, I think, 
aspire to any greatness; our sister is Queen of Scotland — 
our niece, Mary Stuart, is about to wed the dauphin. 
Our grand-nephew, the Duke de Lorraine, is the chosen 
son-in-law of the king. Then we have claims, through 
the second house of Anjou, upon Florence and Naples; let 
us content ourselves with Naples for the present. Would 
not this crown be better on the head of a Frenchman than 
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of a Spaniard? We are allied to the Duke of Ferrara, and 
united with the Carraffas; Paul the Fourth is old, —my 
brother the cardinal will succeed him; the throne of 
Naples is tottering, aud I mount it, and that is why I have 
come South! The dream is splendid, but I begin to fear 
that itis only a dream. Gabriel, I had not twelve thou- 
sand men with me when I crossed the Alps, but the Duke 
of Ferrara had promised me seven thousand, which he 
now keeps at home. Paul the Fourth and the Carraffas 
had boasted that they could raise in Naples a powerful 
faction, and they engaged to furnish soldiers, money, and 
provisions; they have not sent a man, a waggon, or a 
erown; but in spite of all, I will persevere. I will not 
quit this promised land till the last extremity, and if I 
am forced to retreat, I shall return.” The duke stamped 
on the ground, as if to take possession of it. His eyes 
shone; he was a noble sight. 

‘“Monseigneur,” said Gabriel, ‘‘how proud I am to bear 
even so small a part in your glorious ambitions.” 

“And now,” continued the duke, “having twice given 
you the key to my brother’s letter, I think you can read 
and understand it. Go on, then, I listen.” 

‘Sire,’ — that was where I stopped,” said Gabriel. “‘I 
have to announce to you two pieces of bad news, and one 
good. ‘The good news is, that the marriage of our niece, 
Mary Stuart, is decidedly fixed for the 20th of next month, 
and will be solemnised in Paris on that day. One of the 
others, of evil tenor, comes from England. Philip the 
Second, of Spain, is there, and is exciting his wife, Mary 
Tudor, who obeys him so lovingly, to declare war against 
France. No one doubts of his success, though his wishes 
are opposed to those of the English people. They speak 
already of an army on the frontiers of the Low Countries, 
of which the Duke Philibert Emanuel, of Savoy, will 
have the command. Then, my dear brother, in the scarcity 
of men here, the king will certainly recall you from Italy, 
and our plans there will be, at least, adjourned; but 
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remember, Francis, that it is better to defer them, than 
to lose them altogether; so no rashness.’ ” 

“Yes,” interrupted the duke, striking the table violently 
with his fist, ‘my brother is but too much in the right; 
Mary, the prude, will certainly obey her husband, and I 
certainly will not disobey the king, openly, when he recalls 
his soldiers; so there is a new obstacle to this cursed enter- 
prise, — for it is cursed, in spite of the benediction of the 
pope. Is it not, Gabriel? Tell me truly, do you not 
think it desperate?” 

“T would not wish, monseigneur, to be among those 
who you say discourage you, but if you appeal to my 
frankness —” 

“T understand you, Gabriel; ' am forced to agree with 
you. It is not on this occasion that we shall do great 
things together; but it is only delayed for a time, to strike 
a blow at Philip the Second, I swear. Continue, Gabriel; 
we have still more bad news to hear, if I remember 
rightly.” 

Gabriel went on: “ ‘The other unlucky affair of which 
I have to tell you is of a more private, but not less dis- 
agreeable nature. Since your departure the Constable de 
Montmorency is not less jealous and bitter against you 
than before, and never ceases to grumble at the goodness 
of the king to our house. The approaching marriage of 
our niece with the dauphin naturally does not at all please 
him, and doubtless it disturbs the equilibrium which the 
king has endeavoured to preserve between the houses of 
Guise and Montmorency. The old constable loudly 
demands an equivalent, and has at last found one, which 
is the marriage of his son, Francis, with—’” Gabriel 
did not finish; his voice failed him, and a deadly pallor 
covered his face. 

““What is the matter, Gabriel?” cried the duke. 

“Nothing, monseigneur, —a sudden giddiness. I will 
proceed; where was I?—‘the marriage of his son, 
Francis, with Madame de Castro, legitimatised daughter 
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of the king and Diana de Poitiers. You remember that 
she, a widow at thirteen, her husband having beeu killed 
at the siege of Hesdin, has been for five years at the con- 
vent of the Filles-Dieu, in Paris. The king, at the solici- 
tation of the constable, has just recalled her to the court; 
and let me tell you, brother, that she is a pearl of beauty, 
and you know that I am a good judge. Her grace has won 
all hearts, and above all, her father’s; he had before given 
her the Duchy of Chatellerault, and now has added that of 
Angouléme. She has scarcely been here a fortnight, but 
her ascendency over him is immense. 

“'Indeed, her mother, Madame de Valentinois, who, for 
some unknown reason, does not openly acknowledge her, 
seems almost jealous of the new power. It would be good 
for the constable, for you know, between ourselves, that 
Diana de Poitiers can refuse nothing to the old rascal. 
This cursed marriage is therefore but too likely to come 
off.’ ”) 

“You seem faint again, Gabriel,” interrupted the duke; 
“oo and rest while I finish this letter, which interests 
me deeply, for it would be a dangerous advantage for the 
constable. I thought that his booby of a son was affianced; 
let me read.” 

“T am really quite well, and quite able to finish;” and 
he went on: “‘ There is only one chance for us; Francis 
de Montmorency is secretly married to Mademoiselle de 
Fiennes, and a divorce will be necessary, which Francis 
is going to Rome to solicit from the pope. Let it be your 
business, therefore, my dear brother, to be beforehand with 
him, and endeavour, through your own influence and that 
of the Carraffas, to make his Holiness reject this request, 
which will be, I warn you, supported by a letter from the 
king. Defend your position as well as you did St. Dizier 
and Metz; and I, on my side, will exert myself to the 
utmost, for, on my faith, it is necessary. I pray God, 
brother, to give you a long and happy life. Your brother, 
G. Cardinal de Lorraine. From Paris, 12th April, 
1557.’ ” 
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“Come, nothing is yet lost,” said the duke, when 
Gabriel had finished, ‘and the pope, who refuses me 
soldiers, may at least make me a present of a bull.” 

“Thus,” replied Gabriel, trembling, ‘you hope that 
his Holiness will not grant this divorce from Jeanne de 
Fiennes? ” 

“Yes, I hope so; but how you are moved, my friend! 
Dear Gabriel, you enter into our interests with warmth. 
But now let us speak of yourself; and as, in this unlucky 
expedition, you will hardly have an opportunity of adding 
to the eminent services that I owe you, let me begin to 
pay my debt. What can Ido for you? Can I not be use- 
ful to you, in any way? Come, speak frankly.” 

‘Oh! monse¢igneur is too good, and I do not see—” 

“Vive years,” interrupted the duke, ‘you have fought 
heroically for me, and have never accepted a farthing from 
me. You must want money, diable/ Every one always 
wants money. It would be neither a gift nor a loan, but 
a debt; so, no scruples, and although we are not too well 
off —” 

“T know that, monseigneur; and I have so little need 
of money that I wished to offer you some thousands of 
crowns which might serve the army, and which really are 
very useless to me.” 

“And which I will receive willingly, for they will come 
very @ propos, I must admit. And so one can do absolutely 
nothing for you, O young man without a wish! But stay,” 
he added, in a lower tone, ‘that rascal, Thibault, my body- 
servant, you know, at the sack of Campli, day before 
yesterday, put aside for me the young wife of the procureur 
of the town, the beauty of the neighbourhood, judging from 
what I hear, always excepting the governor’s wife, on 
whom no one can lay his hand. But as for me, upon my 
word, I have too many other cares in my head, and my hair 
is getting grizzly. Come, Gabriel, what would you say to 
my prize? Sang-Dieu/ but you are built just right to make 
amends for the loss of aprocureur/ What do you say toit?” 
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‘T say, monseigneur, with regard to the governor’s wife, 
of whom you speak, and upon whom no hand has been 
laid, that it was I who fell in with ber in the confusion, 
and carried her away, — not to abuse my rights, as you might 
think, but to shield a noble and beautiful woman from the 
violence of a licentious soldiery. But [ have since dis- 
covered that the fair creature would have no objection to 
adopting the cause of the victors, and would be very glad 
to shout, like the soldier of Gaul: ‘Vz victis!’ But since 
I am now, alas! less inclined than ever to echo her senti- 
ments, I can, if you desire, monseigneur, have her brought 
to one who can appreciate better than I, and more worthily, 
her charms and her rank.” 

“Qh, oh!” cried the duke, laughing heartily; ‘such 
3xtraordinary morality almost savours of the Huguenot, 
Gabriel. Can it be that you have a secret leaning towards 
those of the religion? Ah, take heed, my friend! Iam, 
by conviction, and by policy, which is worse, an ardent 
Catholic, and I will have you burned without pity. But 
come, joking apart, why the deuce are you so strait- 
laced? ” 

‘Because I am in love, perhaps,” said Gabriel. 

“Oh, yes, I remember, a hate and a love. Well, then, 
can’t I show my good-will to you by putting you in a way 
to meet your foes or your love? Do you want titles, 
perhaps?” 

“Thanks, no, monseigneur; what I covet is personal 
glory, and not vague honours. Thus, since you think that 
there is little more to be done here, it would be a great 
gratification to me to be sent to Paris, to carry to the king, 
for the marriage of your niece, the flags that you have 
taken in Lombardy and in the Abruzzi; and it would crown 
my wishes if a letter, from you to his Majesty, deigned to 
attest that some of them were taken by me, and not alto, 
gether without danger.” 

“Well, that is easy, and yet more, it is just; I should 
regret this parting, but that it probably will not be for 
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long; for if war breaks out in Flanders, as appears very 
probable, I presume I shall see you there?” 

“T shall oe only too happy to follow you there, 
monseigneur.” 

“Well, then, when will you set out?” 

“The sooner the better, I think, monseigneur, if the 
marriage is to take place on the 20th of May.” 

“True; then go to-morrow. And now retire to rest, and 
I will write the letter to the king, and also an answer to 
my brother, to tell him that I hope to succeed with the 
pope.” 

‘ And, perhaps, monseigneur, my presence itt Paris may 
contribute to the success of your wishes, on the point you 
have at heart.” 

‘‘ Always mysterious, Viscount d’Exmés; but I am accus- 
tomed to it from you. Adieu! I wish you a good-night.” 

“T will come to-morrow morning for my letters, mon- 
seigneur, I will leave my men with you, they may be 
useful; I only ask permission to take with me my squire, 
Martin Guerre; he is devoted to me, and is a brave soldier, 
who is afraid of nothing but his wife and his shadow.” 

“How so?” asked the duke, laughing. 

‘‘Monseigneur, he escaped from home to get away from 
his wife, and entered my service at Metz; but the devil or 
his wife, to punish him, took the form of another Martin 
Guerre, and he saw, fighting at his side, a striking like- 
ness of himself. Dame! that frightens him, but, away 
from it, he mocks at balls, and is a host in himself; he 
has saved my life twice.” 

“Take, then, with you this valiant coward, and come 
to me early to-morrow, my friend; my letters will be 
ready.” 

Gabriel slept little; and, after receiving the last instruc- 
tions and adieus of the duke, set off at six in the mornibg, 
on the 25th of April, accompanied by Martin Guerre and 
two others, for Rome, and from thence to Paris. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DIANA DE POITIERS. 


Ir is the 20th of May in Paris, at the Louvre; and in 
the apartment of the grand Seneschal, Madame de 
Brézé, Duchess de Valentinois, commonly called Diana of 
Poitiers, nine o’clock in the morning had just struck, 
and Diana, dressed entirely in white, in a coquettish 
négligé, reclined on a velvet sofa. The king, Henry the 
Second, magnificently dressed, sat by her side. 

The room was resplendent with all the luxury with which 
that epoch of art that we call the Renaissance could deco- 
rate a royal apartment. In the paintings which hung on 
the walls, Diana, the huntress, goddess of the woods and 
forests, was the heroine; and gilded and coloured medal- 
lions and panels bore everywhere the arms of Francis the 
First and Henry the Second. 

In similar manner memories of father and son were 
intertwined in the heart of the fair Diana. Emblems were 
no less historical and full of meaning, and in many places 
was to be seen the crescent of Phcoebe-Diana, between the 
Salamander of the conqueror of Marignan, and Bellerophon 
overthrowing the Chimara, —a device adopted by Henry 
the Second after the taking of Boulogne from the English. 
This fickle crescent appeared in a thousand different forms 
and combinations, doing great credit to the decorators. 
In one place the royal crown was placed above it, and 
in another four H’s, four fleurs de lis, and four crowns 
together; often again it was threefold, and sometimes 
shaped like a star. No less varied were the mottoes, moat 
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of them in Latin. “Diana regum venatrix ” (Diana, hunt- 
ress of kings), —a piece of impertineuce, or of flattery? 
“Donec totum impleat orbem” may be translated in two 
ways, — “The crescent will become a full moon,” or “The 
glory of the king will fill the whole world.” ‘Cum plena 
est, fit wmula solis,” can be freely translated, ‘ Royalty 
and beauty are sisters.” Then the beautiful arabesques 
which enclosed mottoes and devices, and the magnificent 
furnishings on which they were reproduced, —all these, if 
we should attempt to describe them, would not only put 
the magnificence of our day to the blush, but would lose 
too much in the description. 

Let us now turn our eyes to the king. History tells us 
that he was tall and active, and a man of great strength; 
he combated, by regular diet and exercise, a tendency to 
embonpoint, and surpassed the swiftest in the chase, the 
strongest at the tourney. He had a dark complexion, with 
black hair, and a full and black beard. This day, as usual, 
he wore the colours of his Diana, — green satin, slashed 
with white, and glittering with gold embroideries; a hat, 
with a white plume, sparkling with pearls and diamonds, 
a double gold chain, supporting « medallion of the Order 
of St. Michael, a sword engraved by Benvenuto, a white 
collar in Venice poiut-lace, and a mantle of velvet, starred 
with gold. The costume was splendid, and the wearer 
elegant. 

We have stated briefly that Diana was clad in a simple 
white morning-gown of peculiarly thin and transparent 
stuff. It would be no easy matter to paint her divine 
loveliness; and it would be hard indeed to say whether 
the cushion of ebon black, on which her head reposed, or 
the dress, startling in its purity, by which her figure was 
enveloped, best served to set off the snows and lilies of her 
complexion. And doubtless it was a combination of deli- 
cate outlines perfect enough to drive Jean Goujon himself 
to distraction. ‘There is no more perfect piece of antique 
Btatuary; and this study was alive indeed, —if common 
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report may be believed, very much alive. It is as well to 
attempt no description of the graceful motion with which 
these lovely limbs were instinct; it can no more be repro- 
duced than a ray of sunlight. As to her age, she had 
none. In this point, as in so many others, she was like 
immortals; for by her side the youngest and freshest 
seemed but old and wrinkled. The Protestants talked 
about philters and potions, to which they averred she had 
recourse to enable her to retain her youth; to which the 
Catholics replied that these magic potions consisted merely 
in taking a cold bath every day, and washing her face in 
iced water even in the winter time. This prescription of 
hers has been preserved; but if it be true that Jean 
Goujon’s “Diane au Cerf” was carved from this royal 
model, the prescription no longer has the same effect. 

Thus worthy was she of the affection of the two monarchs 
whom one after the other her loveliness had dazzled; for it 
has been most conclusively proved that before Diana became 
Henry’s mistress she had already been that of Francis. 

“Tt is said,” writes Le Laboureur, ‘‘that King Francis, 
who was the first lover of Diana de Poitiers, having ex- 
pressed to her one day, after the death of the dauphin 
Francis, some dissatisfaction at the lack of animation 
exhibited by Prince Henry, she told him that what he 
needed was merely a love affair, and that she would make 
him fall in love with her.” 

What woman wills, God wills; and so Diana remained, 
or became, for twenty years the tenderly and only beloved 
of Henry. . 

But now that we have taken a glance at the king and 
his favourite, is 1t not time to listen to what they are 
saying? 

Henry, holding in his hand a parchment, was in the act 
of reading aloud the following verses, not without certain 
interruptions and gestures which it is impossible to 
chronicle here, being as they were a part of the setting of 
the piece. 
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Douce et belle bouchelette, 
Plus fraiche, et plus vermeillette 
Que le bouton églantine, 
Au matin | 
Plus suave et mieux fleurante 
Que I’ immortelle amarante, 
Et plus mignarde cent fois 
Que n’ est la douce rosée 
Dont la terre est arrosée 
Goutte i goutte au plus doux mois | 
Baise-moi, ma douce amie, 
Baise-moi, cliere vie, 
Baise-moi, mignonnement, 
Serrement, 
Jusques & tant que je die: 
Las] je n’en puis plus, ma mie ; 
Las! mon Dieu, je n’en puis plus. 
Lors ta bouchette retire, 
Afin que mort, je soupire, 
Puis, me donne le surplus. 
Ainsi ma douce guerriére, 
Mon ceur, mon tout, ma lumiére, 
Vivons ensemble, vivons, 
Et suivons 
Les doux soutiens de jeunesse, 
Aussi bien une vieillesse 
Nous menace sur le port, 
Qui, toute courbe et tremblante, 
Nous attraine, chancelante, 
La maladie et la mort | 3 


1 Sweet and pretty little mouth, 
Fresher and redder than bud of eglantine 
At morn ! 
More sweet and fragrant than the undying amaranth, 
More delicious, a hundred times, 
Than the honeyed dew that moistens the earth 
Drop by drop, in the sweetest month ! 
Kiss me, sweet friend, 
Kiss me, dear life, 
Kiss me, lovingly, 
Passionately, 
Until my mouth is forced to gasp: 
Alas! I can no more, my life! 
Alas! my God, I can no more! ete. * 
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“And what, then, may be the name of this polished 
versifier, who tells us what we are doing so exactly?” 
asked Henry, when he had finished reading. 

‘He is called Remy Belleau, sire, and, it seems to me, 
bids fair to rival Ronsard. Well,” continued the duchess, 
‘do you value this poem at five hundred crowns, as I 
do?” 

“He shall have them, this protégé of yours, my beautiful 
Diana.” 

“But this must not make us forget our earlier ones, sire. 
Have you signed the pension that [ promised in your name 
to Ronsard, the prince of poets? You have, I have no 
doubt. Very well, then, I have but one more favour to ask 
at your hands, and that 1s the vacant abbey of Recouls for 
your librarian, Mellin de Saint-Gelais, our French Ovid.” 

“He shall have his abbey, have no fear, my fair Me- 
cenas,” replied the king. 

“Ah, how happy you are, sire, to possess the power of 
dispensing so many offices and benefices at your pleasure. 
If I only had your power but for one short hour!” 

“ Have you not it always, ungrateful one?” 

“Have [ really, sire? But it has been two full minutes 
since you have given me a kiss! That’s right, dearest. 
So you say that your power is always mine? Tempt me 
not, sire! I warn you that I shall take advantage of it to 
pay the enormous bill which Philibert Delorie has sent 
me on the completion of my Chateau d’Anet. It will be 
one of the glories of your reign, but a very dear one, I 
fear. One more kiss, my Henry.” 

‘And in return for this kiss, Diana, take for your castle 
the sum realized by the sale of the governorship of 
Picardy.” 

“Do you think I sell my kisses, sire? I give them to 
you. The governorship of Picardy is worth, I should 
think, two hundred thousand pounds, is it not? And then 
there is the pearl necklace which has been offered me, and 
which I wish to wear to-day at the wedding of your son 
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Francis. A hundred thousand to Philibert, and a hun- 
dred thousand for the necklace; this Picardy matter will 
do very well indeed.” 

‘“T should think so, especially as you estimate it at quite 
double its real worth, Diana.” , 

‘What ! it is worth only one hundred thousand pounds ? 
Very well, then, I shall be obliged to let the necklace 
go.” 

“Nonsense!” replied the king, laughing; “I have no 
doubt there are three or four vacant companies somewhere 
which will pay for the necklace, Diana.” 

“Oh, sire, you are the most generous of monarchs, as 
you are the dearest of lovers.” 

“ Ah, do you really love me as I do you, Diana?” 

“He really has the hardihood to ask such a question? ” 

‘But you see, darling, I love you more and mure every 
day, because you grow more beautiful. Ah, what a lovely 
smile you have, sweetheart, and what an expression! Let 
me kneel here at your feet; put your beautiful hands on 
my shoulders. Oh, Diana, how lovely you are, and how 
passionately I love you! I could remain here simply gaz- 
ing at you for hours, nay, for years; I could forget France, 
I could forget the whole world.” 

“But certainly not the formal celebration of Monseigncur 
the Dauphin’s marriage?” exclaimed Diana, with a smile; 
‘and yet it is to be solemnized not two hours from now. 
And although you are all ready, sire, I am not at all, 
you see. So leave me, my dear lord, for it 1s time for 
me to summon my women; ten o’clock will strike in a 
moment.” 

“Ten o’clock !” said Henry; ‘and on my life, I have 
an appointment for that hour.” 

‘‘A rendezvous, sire ? — with a lady?” 

ac Yes.” 

‘And pretty, doubtless?” 

“Yes, Diana, very pretty.” 

"Then it is not the queen.” 
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“Well, Catherine de Médicis has her own kind of cold 
beauty; however, it is not with her. Can you not guess 
with whom?” 

“No, really, sire.” 

“Ttis another Diana, — our daughter, our dear daughter ! ” 

“You repeat that too loudly, and too often, sire,” replied 
Diana. ‘“ You forget that we agreed that Madame de 
Castro should pass for the daughter of another.” 

“But you love her all the same, do you not, Diana?” 

“T love her because you do.” 

“Oh, yes! very much. She is socharming and so good; 
besides, she recalls to me my youthful days, when 1 loved 
you, —not better than I do now, but madly, even to 
crime,” 

The king remained for a few minutes plunged in thought, 
and then said, ‘That Montgommery — you did not love 
him, did you, Diana?” 

“Whata question!” replied she, with a smile of disdain. 
“After twenty years, again this jealousy ?” 

“Yes, I shall be always jealous of you, Diana. But if 
you did not love him, he loved you.” 

“What mattered that, sire, while my heart was all 
yours? Jesides, he has been dead so long!” 

“Yes, dead,” replied the king, in a hollow voice. 

“Do not let us sadden a féte day with these souvenirs. 
Have you seen Francis and Mary this morning? They 
are very happy and joyful; but scarcely more so than the 
Guises, whom this marriage delights.” 

“Yes, and it equally enrages the constable, my old 
Montmorency. He will be more enraged soon, however, 
for [ fear that our Diana will not have his son.” 

“But, sire, you have promised for her.” 

“Yes, but it appears that Diana is averse to it.” 

“A child of eighteen! What reason can she have?” 

“That is what she is about to confide to me.” 

“Go to her, then, sire, while I adorn myself to please 


you.” 
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“After the ceremony I shall see you again; but before 
I go, tell me once more that you love me.” 

‘Yes, sire, as I always have, and always shall love 
you!” 

“Adieu, then, my loved and loving Diana.” 

Immediately on the departure of the king a panel, which 
was concealed by the tapestry, opened on the opposite side 
of the room, and the Constable de Montmorency entered. 
“Mon Dieu!” said he, rudely, “you have talked enough 
to-day, I hope.” 

‘My friend,” replied Diana, “you saw that long ago I 
tried to dismiss him.” 

“Tf you imagine that your discourse was edifying or 
amusing to me— But what is this new whim of refusing 
the hand of your daughter to my son, after it has been 
solemnly promised? I tell you that this marriage must 
take place. Do you hear, Diana? You must arrange it. 
It is the only way to prevent those cursed Guises becoming 
too powerful; therefore, in spite of the king, or the pope, 
I will have it.” 

“But, my friend —” 

“Ah!” eried the constable, ‘when I tell you that I will 
have it, Pater noster /” 

“Then it shall be so,” replied Diana, frightened. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE APARTMENTS OF THE ROYAL CHILDREN. 


On returning to his own apartments the king did not 
find his daughter; but the officer in attendance told him 
that Madame Diana, after waiting for him some time, had 
gone to the apartments of the king’s children, leaving word 
that she should be apprised as soon as his Majesty had 
returned. 

“Good,” said Henry; “I will join her there. Leave me, 
for I wish to go alone.” 

Passing through a large hall, and then a long corridor, 
he softly opened a door at the further end and stood lovk- 
ing from behind a half-drawn curtain. The noise of his 
steps was drowned by the shouts of laughter and the cries 
of the children, so that he was able, himself unseen, to be 
the witness of a most delightful picture. 

Standing by the window, Mary Stuart, the beautiful 
young bride, had gathered about her Diana de Castro, and 
the princesses Elizabeth aud Marguerite, all three of whom 
were eager to help her, and all talking at the same time. 
One smoothed out a fold in her dress, another re-arranged 
a lock of hair that had half fallen from its fastening, —in 
fact, they were giving the finishing touches to her lovely 
toilet in a woman’s own way. At the farther end cf the 
room the brothers, Charles, Henry, and Francis, were 
laughing and shouting, and pushing with all their strength 
against a door which the dauphin Francis, the young 
bridegroom, was in vain essaying to open, while the little 
mischief-makers were doing their best to prevent him from 
seeing his wife till the very last moment. 
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Jacques Amyot, the tutor of the princes, was engaged in 
a serious conversation in a corner with Madame de Coni 
and Lady Lennox, the governesses of the princesses. 

There in that one apartment, which could be covered 
by a glance, was assembled a great part of the history 
of the immediate future, its misfortunes, its passions, and 
its glory. There was the dauphin, who afterwards became 
Francis the Second; Elizabeth, who was to marry Philip 
the Second, and become Queen of Spain; Charles, after- 
wards the hated King Charles the Ninth; Henry, after- 
wards Henry the Third; Margucrite, who married Henry 
the Fourth, and became Queen of Navarre; Francis, who 
became successively Duke of Alencon, of Anjou, and of 
Brabant; and finally, Mary Stuart, who was twice a queen, 
and at last a martyr. 

The illustrious translator of Plutarch watched, with a 
look at once sad and interested, the sports of these royal 
children who represented the future destinies of France. 

“No, no, Francis, you shall not get in,” cried the rough 
Charles Maximilien, who in after days gave the fatal 
word for the terrible slaughter of Saint Bartholomew. 
And with the help of his brother, he succeeded in pushing 
the bolt through, and thus effectually barring out poor 
Francis, who in any event was too weak tu have forced his 
way in, even against these children, and who now could 
only stamp and exclaim in his vexation from the other side 
of the door. 

“Dear Francis, how they do torment him!” said Mary 
Stuart, to her sisters-in-law. 

“Don’t move, Madame Ja Dauphine; at least, not until 
I have fixed this pin, laughed little Marguerite. ‘‘ What a 
great invention pins are, and what a great man he who 
thought of them last year should really become!” 

“ And now that the pin is fixed,” said gentle Elizabeth, 
“T am going to open the door for Francis, in spite of these 
young rascals, for it makes me sad to see him so unhappy.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, that is all very well, Elizabeth,” said Mary 
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Stuart, with a sigh; “but you are thinking of your courtly 
Spaniard, Don Carlos, the Spanish king’s son, who amused 
us all so at St. Germain.” 

“Just see Elizabeth blush,” cried little Marguerite, 
clapping her hands mischievously. “But he is really a 
very fine and gallant lover, this Castilian of hers.” 

‘Come, come,” cricd Diana de Castro, who was the 
oldest of the girls, in a motherly voice, “it is n’t right for 
sisters to badger each other so, Marguerite.” 

Nothing could have been lovelier than the sight of these 
four beautiful girls, each so different from her sisters, yet 
so perfect in herself; they were beautiful buds just blos- 
soming. There was Diana, all purity and sweetness; 
Elizabeth, affectionate, yet serious; Mary Stuart, full of 
grace and languor; and Marguerite, a mischievous madcap. 
King Henry, fascinated and moved, could not take his 
eyes off the charming picture. 

At last, however, he decided to enter. ‘‘The king!” 
they all exclaimed with one voice; and they all rushed to 
meet their monarch and father. Only Mary Stuart held 
back a little from the rest, and went quietly to the door 
and drew the bolt which kept Francis a prisoner. The 
dauphin lost no time in entering, and the family was 
complete. 

“Good-morning, my dears,” said the king. “I am 
indeed overjoyed to find you all so well and happy. So 
they were barring you out, Francis, my poor boy? But 
then you will have time enough from now on to enjoy your 
sweetheart. Do you love each other truly, my children?” 

“Oh, yes, sire, indeed I do love Mary,” replied the 
dauphin, as he imprinted a burning kiss on the hand of 
her who was soon to become his wife. 

‘“‘Monseigneur,” remarked Lady Lennox, rather sharply, 
‘it is not right to kiss a lady’s hand like that in public, 
especially in the presence of his Majesty. What will he 
think of Princess Mary and her governess?” 

“But this hand is mine, isn’t it?” said the dauphin. 
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“Not yet, monseigneur,” replied the governess; “and I 
shall do my duty to the very last moment.” 

“Have no fear,” said Mary in a low voice, to her young 
fiancé, who was almost in the sulks; “when she isn’t look- 
ing, you may have it again.” 

The king laughed under his beard. 

‘“My lady, you are strict indeed; but after all you are 
quite right,” he added, contrelling himself. “I trust you 
are not dissatisfied with your pupils. You must pay due 
attention to the word of your learned teacher, young 
gentlemen, for he is the intimate friend of the greatest 
heroes of antiquity. How long is it, Messire Amyot, since 
you have heard from Vierre Danot, our old master, and 
from Henry Etienne, our fellow-puyil?” 

“Both the old man and the young are in good health, 
sire, and will be as happy as proud to hear that your 
Majesty has deigned to remember thein.” 

“Well, children,” said the king, “I wanted to see you 
before the marriage, and am very glad to have had thus 
opportunity. And now, Diana, my dear, [ am at your 
service, so follow me.” 

Diana made a deep courtesy and accompanied the king 
from the room. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
DIANA DE CASTRO. 


Diana DE CasTRO, whom we saw as a child, was now 
nearly eighteen; her beauty had kept all its promise, and 
her features were at once regular and charming. She wis 
but thirteen when the Duke de Castro, whom she had never 
seen again, was killed at the siege of Hesdin. The kine 
then sent her to the convent of the Filles-Dieu, at Paris, 
and she soon became so attached to the nuns that she had 
requested permission to remain there. 

It was impossible not to heed such a devout request; and 
the king had not, therefore, taken Diana away from the 
convent until about a month before this, when the Con- 
stable de Montmorency, jealous of the influence acquired 
in the government by the Guises, had obtained for his son 
the hand of the daughter of the king and his favourite. 

In the course of the month which she had passed at 
court Diana had not failed from the first to attract uni- 
versal love and admiration. ‘For,” says LBrantéme, in 
his book on famous women, ‘she was very kind, and did 
not offend anybody; and yet her spirit was high and 
noble, and she was yery obliging and discreet, and most 
virtuous.” But this virtue of hers, which shone forth so 
beautifully amid the general wickedness of the tiie, wis 
entirely free from any touch of austerity. One day a 
gentleman made the remark, in her hearing, that a daughtcr 
of France should be strong and brave, and that Diann’s 
modesty tasted somewhat of the convent; whereupon she 
began to take riding lessons, and in a few days there was 
no more fearless or daring rider than she. After this she 
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usually accompanied the king to the chase; and Henry 
yielded more and more to the charming sovereignty that 
she was beginning to acquire over him. Diana was privi- 
leged to enter her father’s apartinents whenever she chose, 
always sure of a welcome. Her lovely grace and modest 
little ways, and the odour of sweet maidenliness and inno- 
cence which she seemed to exhale,—even her smile, in 
which the least bit of sadness lingered, —all combined to 
make her the most exquisite and fascinating personage of 
that whole court, which could boast of so many dazzling 
beauties. 

“Well,” said Henry to her, on entering, “I am ready to 
listen to you, ma mignonne.” 

‘Sire, you are so good! ” 

‘T love you, my child, and I wish to please you as far 
as I may, without risking those grave interests which a 
king must consider, before all affection. And stay, to 
prove this to you, the good Sister Monique, who tovk:so 
much care of you at the convent, has just been, by your 
recommendation, appointed abbess of the convent of 
Origny, at St. Quentin.” 

“Oh! I thank you, sire.” 

‘Here are, also, the letters-patent which confer on you 
the title of Duchess d’Angouléme. But I see you some- 
times sorrowful and thoughtful, and I wish to know how 
to cheer you; are you not happy, my child?” 

‘Ah! sire,” replied Diana, ‘how could I not be so, sur- 
rounded by your affection and your benefits? i only ask 
that the present should continue.’ 

‘Diana, you know that I[ recalled you from the convent 
to marry you to Francis de Montmorency; it would be an 
alliance worthy of you, and would, moreover, have been 
useful to my interests, yet you seem averse to it. You 
owe me, at least, the reasons for this dislike, which grieves 
me, Diana.” 

‘T will not hide them from you, my father. In the first 
place, they tell me that Francis de Montmorency is 
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already privately married to one of the ladies of the 
court.” 

“Tt is true; but this marriage, contracted clandestinely, 
without my consent or that of the constable, is worthless; 
and if the pope pronounce a divorce, you surely need not 
be more scrupulous than his Holiness. So if that be the 
Teason —” 

“No, I have another, my father.” 

‘Come, then, tell me; why do you object to an alliance 
which would honour the richest and noblest heiress in 
France?” 

“Well, my father, because — because I love some one 
else!” cried Diana, throwing herself, confused, and tear- 
ful, into his arms. 

“You love, Diana! And whom?” 

Gabriel, sire.” 

“Gabriel what?” asked the king, laughing. 

“T do not know.” 

“What, Diana? Pray explain yourself.” 

“Sire, I will tell you all. He was my childhood’s love 
—Isaw him every day. He was so gentle, so brave, so 
handsome, so clever, and so tender; he used to call me his 
little wife. Ah! sire, do not laugh; it was a serious and 
holy affection, — the first which was engraven on my heart; 
others have been added to it, but none can efface that. I 
permitted myself to be married to the Duke de Castro, but 
I knew not what I did—I only cbeyed like a little girl. 
Since then I have bitterly regretted my treason towards 
Gabriel. 

‘Poor Gabriel,” continued Diana; ‘when he left me he 
did not cry, but what profound grief in his look! All 
returned to my mind during the solitary years that I passed 
at the convent, so that I have lived twice over the years 
passed with Gabriel; and, returning here, sire, to your 
court, among the accomplished gentlemen who surround 
you, I have not seen one who can rival Gabriel; and it is 
certainly not Francis, the submissive son of the haughty 
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constable, who can make me forget the gentle, yet proud 
companion of my infancy. Thus, now that I am of an age 
to understand, as long as you allow me, my father, I will 
remain faithful to Gabriel.” 

‘ Have you, then, seen him again, since you left Vimou- 
tiers, Diana?” 

* Alas! no.” 

‘But you have heard of him?” 

‘No; I only heard from Eneuerrand that he left the 
country soon after my departure, and told Aloyse, his 
nurse, not to be unquiet about him, —that he would 
return to her famous.” 

“ And have not his family heard of him?” 

“Sire, he had no family. I never saw any one with him 
but Aloyse, when I went to visit him at Montgommery.” 

‘At Montgommery !” cried the king, turning pale. “I 
trust he is not a Montzommery. ‘Tell me that he is not!” 

“Oh! no, sire; if he were he would have lived in the 
castle, and he lived in the cottage of Aloyse. But what 
have these Counts de Montgommery done to you, to move 
you so, sire? Are they your enemies? ‘They speak of 
them all through the country with veneration.” 

“Ah! truly,” replied the king, with a disdainful laugh, 
but they have done nothing to me. What could a Mont- 
gommery do to a Valois? But this Gabriel — had he, then, 
no other name?” 

‘None that I know of, sire; he was an orphan, and 1 
never heard his father spoken of.” 

‘And you have no other reason to object to this alliance 
than your old affection for this young man?” 

“That is enough.” 

“Well, Diana, I would not attempt to combat it, if he 
were here, and I could know him; although I fear that his 
origin —” 

‘Have I not also a bar in my escutcheon?” 

“But, at least, you have an escutcheon, and oue that 
noble houses desire to quarter with their own. Your 
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Gabriel, on the contrary — But that is not now the ques- 
tion. You have not seen him for six years; he has probs 
ably forgotten you; he loves some one else, perhaps.” 

“Sire, you do not know Gabriel; he has a faithful 
heart.” 

“Well, Diana, perhaps infidelity to you is scarcely 
likely; but you think he went to fight— probably he has 
fallen. I afflict you, my child, and your beautiful eyes fill 
with tears. Well, I am not much accustomed to believe 
in great attachments, but I respect yours. Still, ma 
mignonne, for a childish love, whose object has dis- 
appeared, for a remembrance, a shadow, see into what 
embarrassment your refusal will throw me. The con- 
stable, if I withdraw my word, will grow angry, and per- 
haps leave me; and then, it is no Jonger I who reign, but 
the Guises. See, Diana: the duke has under his hand 
the whole military force in France; the cardinal, all the 
finances; a third brother, all my ships at Marseilles; a 
fourth commands in Scotland; and a fifth is going to re- 
place Brissac in Piedmont. J speak gently to you, Diana, 
and explain my circumstances; I beg, when I might com- 
mand, but I much prefer to let you judge for yourself; 
I prefer that you should yield to the tather, and not to the 
king. You are good and affectionate. This marriage 
would save me; it would give to the Montmorencies the 
power which it withdrew from the Guises, and would re- 
store the balance once more. 

“Well, you do not reply; will you be deaf to the prayer 
of your father, who does not constrain you, but only asks 
you to render him the first service which you have ever 
had it in your power to grant, and which will, moreover, 
contribute to your own honour and happiness? Well, my 
daughter, will you consent?” 

“Sire,” replied she, “you are a thousand times more 
powerful when your voice implores than when it com- 
mands. Iam ready to sacrifice myself to your interests 
op one condition.” 
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“What is it, spoiled child?” 

“This marriage shall not take place for three months, 
and meanwhile I will send to Aloyse for news of Gabriel, 
so that if he be dead I shall learn it, and if he be alive I 
can, at least, claim back from him my promise.” 

“Granted, willingly !” exclaimed Henry joyfully, “and 
I will aid you in the search; and in three months you will 
marry Francis, whether your young lover be living or 
dead.” 

“And now,” said Diana, sadly, “I do not know whether 
I ought to wish most for his death or his life.” 

The king was about to make a remark not very paternal 
in character, and of rather doubtful consoling power; but 
one look at the honest expression of Diana’s lovely face, 
and the words died upon his lips. He betrayed his thought 
only by a smile. 

“For good or evil,” he said to himself, “she will doubt- 
less obey the customs of the court.” 

And then he added aloud: — 

‘The time has arrived, Diana, to go to the church; allow 
me, madame, to escort you to the grand gallery; and 
afterwards I shall see you again at the jousting, and at the 
games in the afternoon. And if you are not too much 
provoked with me, on account of my tyrannical conduct, 
perhaps you will condescend to applaud my strokes with 
the lance, and my passades, my beautiful umpire.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


HOW THE CUNSTABLE DE MONTMORENCY SAID HIS PATER 
NOSTER. 


On the afternoon of the same day, while the tournament 
at Tournelles was in progress, the Constable de Montmor- 
ency was at the Louvre, in the cabinet of Diana of Poitiers, 
examihing one of his secret agents. The spy was of 
middle height, and dark in complexion, with black hair 
and eyes; and he resembled, in a most striking manner, 
Martin Guerre, the faithful squire of Gabriel; they looked 
like twin brothers. 

“What have you done with the courier, Arnold?” asked 
the constable. 

“Monseigneur, it was necessary to put him out of the 
way. But it was in the night, in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau; they will lay the murder to robbers. I am very 
prudent.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is a serious thing, and 1 blame you for 
being 8o prompt with your knife.” 

“T am always ready to do anything in the service of 
monseigneur.” 

“Yes; but once for all, Arnold, remember, that if you 
let yourself be taken, I shall let you be hanged.” 

‘Be easy, monseigneur; I am a man of precautions.” 

“Now let me seen the letter.” 

“Here it is, monseigneur.” 

“Open it, then, without breaking the seal. Diable/ do 
you suppose that I can read?” 

Arnold du Thill, taking from his pocket a sharp pair of 
Bcissors, cut carefully round the seal, and opened the 
letter; he first pointed to the signature. ‘“ Monseigneur 
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sees that I do not deceive him. The letter, addressed to 
the Cardinal de Guise, is from Cardinal Carraffa, as the 
miserable courier had the folly to tell me.” 

‘Read it, then, at once.” 

Arnold read: “‘Monseigneur and dear ally, only three 
Important words. Firstly, according to your request, the 
pope will linger over the affair of the divorce, and will 
dally with Francis de Montmorency, who arrived here 
yesterday, only to refuse him at last.’ ” 

‘Pater noster/” murmured the constable; “may the 
devil take all these red hats!” 

‘Secondly,’ ” continued Arnold, ‘‘M. de Guise, your 
illustrious brother, after having taken Campli, holds 
Civitella in check; but to decide us to send him the men 
and supplies he asks for, we must be assured that you will 
not recall him for the war in Flanders, as report goes you 
will do. If we have a certainty that he is to remain, his 
Holiness will aid him efficaciously. Thirdly, I announce 
to you, monseigneur, the approaching arrival in Paris of an 
envoy from your brother, the Viscount d’Exmés, bringing 
to the king the colours taken in Italy. He will doubtless 
arrive nearly as soon as my letter; and his presence, and 
the glorious spoils which he will lay at the feet of the 
king will assuredly be of service to your cause.’ ” 

“Fint voluntas tua,” cried the constable, furiously. 
“We will give a worthy reception to this cursed ambas- 
pador. Arnold, is that devil of a letter finished?” 

“Yes, mouseigneur, except the compliments aud the 
Bignature.” 

“Well, you will have plenty to do.” 

“Task no better, monseigneur, with a little money to 
help me.” 

“Knave, here are a hundred ducats; with you, one must 
always have money ready.” 

“T spend so much in the service of monseigneur.” 

“Your vices cost more than my service.” 

“Qh, monseigneur deceives himself about me. My 
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dream would be to live calm, happy, and rich, in some 
country place, surrounded by my wife and my children, 
like a good father of a family.” 

“Quite virtuous and pastoral. Well, amend your ways; 
lay aside some money; marry if you can; realize your 
plans of happiness; who prevents you? But meanwhile 
reclose the letter, and take it to the cardinal; you will 
disguise yourself—you understand—and say that you 
were charged by your dying companion —” 

‘Monseigneur may trust to me. All shall be more prob- 
able than truth itself.” 

“Who comes here?” cried the constable. 

“Pardon me, monseigneur,” said a servant, entering; 
“but here is a gentleman arrived from Italy, who asks to 
see the king, on the part of the Duc de Guise, and I 
thought I had better tell you; he is called the Viscount 
d’Exmés.” 

“You have done well, Guillaume. Show him in here; 
and you, Arnold, place yourself behind that tapestry, and 
do not lose the occasion of seeing this man; it is princi- 
pally for that that I receive him.” 

“IT believe, monseigneur, that I have seen him already 
in my travels, but it is good to make sure.” 

The spy glided behind the tapestry, and Gabriel was 
introduced. “To whom,” said he, bowing, “have I the 
honour of speaking?” 

“Tam the Constable de Montmorency. Monsieur, what 
do you desire? ” 

“TI beg your pardon; it is to the king that I wish to 
speak.” 

“His Majesty is not in the Louvre, and in his 
absence —” 

“T will go to his Majesty, or wait for him,” interrupted 
Gabriel, 

“His Majesty is at the fétes of Tournelles, and will not 
return before the evening. Are you ignorant that to-day 
they celebrate the marriage of the dauphin?” 
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‘No, monseigneur; I heard it as I came along. Can I 
see the Cardinal de Lorraine? It was for him I asked, 
aud I know not why they brought me to you.” 

‘*M. de Lorraine,” said the constable, ‘ being a man of 
peace, loves the mockery of war. I, who am a man of 
war, love only real combats; that is why I am at the 
Louvre, while he is at the Tournelles.” 

‘‘T will go to him there.” 

“You come from Italy?” 

“Yes, monselgneur.” 

“From the Duc de Guise, perhaps? What is he doing?” 

‘Permit me, monseigneur, to lay my account before his 
Majesty in the first instance, and to leave you for that 
purpose. ” 

Pater noster/” cried the constable; ‘he shall pay for 
these insolent airs. Hola, Arnold! Well, where is the 
fellow? Gone also— save and confound him.” 

While the constable vented his i1l-humour in oaths and 
Pater nosters, according to custom, Gabriel, in traversing a 
gallery to quit the Louvre, found, to his astonishment, 
standing near the door, his squire, Martin Guerre, whom 
he had ordered to wait in the court. ‘Oh, it is you, 
Martin!” said he. “Well, go with the flags carefully 
rolled up, and wait for me at the corner of the Rue St. 
Catherine; the cardinal may wish me to present them to 
the king at the fetes.” 

“Yes, monsieur;” and he ran quickly downstairs. Thus 
Gabriel, on coming into the court, was much surprised to 
find him still standing there, looking white and scared. 

“Well, Martin, what is the matter?” 

“Ah, monsieur, I have just seen him; he passed close 
by me just now, and spoke to me.” 

66 Who?” 

“Whol Satan, I think. The phantom —the other 
Martin Guerre.” 

“Again this folly, Martin! you are dreaming.” 

“No, no! be spoke to me, I tell you. He stopped before 
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me, and petrified me with his glance, saying, with his 
infernal laugh, ‘Well, we are still in the service of Viscount 
d’Exmes’ (re.nark the ‘we,’ monsieur), ‘and we are bringing 
back the flags won by M. de Guise.’ How could he know 
that, monsieur? Then he heard the sound of your steps, 
and saying, ‘We shall meet again, Martin Guerre,’ he dis- 
appeared through the door, or rather through the wall.” 

“You are mad! he could hardly have had time to speak 
since you left me in the gallery.” 

“IT! monseigneur; I have not stirred from the place 
where you left me.” 

“To whom, then, did I speak just now?” 

“ Assuredly to the other —to my double, my spectre.” 

““My poor Martin, you are ill; we have marched too long 
in the sun.” 

“Yes, you think that I am delirious, I know, but I do 
not know a word of the orders that you say you gave to 
me.” 

‘You have forgotten them, Martin; well, I will repeat 
them. I told you to go with the flags, and wait for me at 
the corner of the Rue St. Catherine. Do you remember 
now?” 

“Pardon, monsieur; I cannot remember what I never 
knew.” 

“Well, you know it now; go quickly.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TILT-YARD. 


THE tilt-yard had been prepared across the Rue St. 
Antoine, and formed a square, sutrounded on each side by 
scaffolds covered with spectators, while at one end sat the 
king and queen. At the opposite end was the entrance for 
the combatants. About three o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the religious ceremony, and the repast which 
followed it, were over, the king and queen took their 
places amidst vivats and exclamations of joy from all 
pides. 

Then the king ordered that the tilting at the ring should 
commence. This game was, in those days, complicated 
and difficult; the post on which the ring was hung was 
placed about two-thirds from the entrance of the course, 
which it was necessary to traverse at full gallop, and in 
passing to bear away the ring on the point of the lance. 
The lance was not to touch the body, but to be held hori- 
zontally, with the elbow above the head. The prize was a 
diamond ring, given by the queen. 

Henry, ou his white horse, caparisoned with velvet and 
gold, was one of the most elegant and skilful cavaiiers that 
it was possible to imagine; he held and managed his lance 
with admirable grace and certainty. However, M. de 
Vieilleville rivalled him, and even seemed about to obtain 
the prize; he had two rings more than the king, and there 
remained but three to be taken. But M. de Vieilleville, a 
perfect courtier, missed them all, and the king had the 
prize. On receiving it, he cast a glance toward Diana of 
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Poitiers; but it was the queen’s gift, and he felt bound to 
offer it to the newly made bride. 

Other games succeeded, and the king won a magnificent 
bracelet; he went and seated himself near Diana, and 
publicly placed it on her arm. The queen grew pale with 
rage; but, according to her usual custom, pretended to see 
nothing, and began to talk to her ladies. Several gentle- 
men then asked to be permitted to break a lance in honour 
of the ladies, which was readily granted. 

Henry, taking a gold chain fiom his neck, offered it for 
a prize, adding, “Do your best, gentlemen, for I shall 
endeavour to regain it; at six o’clovk the combats will 
finish, and the victor, whoever he be, will be crowned.” 

Several gentlemen held the ground alternately, but at 
last the Marshal d’Amville took his place, and kept it 
against five successive lances. The king could refrain no 
longer. “Oh,” said he, “M. d’Amville, I will see if you are 
fixed there forever.” He armed, and at the first course M. 
d’Amville was unhorsed. After him came M. Aussun; 
but when he, in his turn, was beaten, no other presented 
himself. 

“How is this, gentlemen?” cried the king; “will no 
one tilt against me? No one fears, I trust; there is no 
king here, but the victor; no privileges, but those of skill; 
therefore come forward boldly, gentlemen.” 

Still no one came. All feared equally to be victor or 
vanquished, and the king was growing angry and impa- 
tient, when at last a new assailant passed the barrier. 
Henry, without looking to see who it was, advanced; the 
two lances broke, but the king tottered on his saddle — by 
-which he was obliged to support himself, while the other 
remained motionless. At this moment six o’clock struck, 
and the king was vanquished. He descended joyfully 
from his saddle, and taking the victor by the hand, led 
him himself up to the queen. To his surprise he sawa 
face which was perfectly unknown to liim; he was a hanil- 
some young man, and the queen smiled as she put the chain 
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round his neck. He, after bowing, rose, and going straight 
up to Madame de Castro, offered her the chain, while 
“Gabriel!” and “ Diana!” burst from their lips, but so low, 
that no one heard them, and it passed for a courtesy to the 
beautiful daughter of the king. 

The king also took it as such, and thanked him for it, 
adding, “I, sir, who am well acquainted with my nobility, 
do not remember having seen you before; but I wish much 
to know the name of a cavalier who gave me just now so 
rude a shock.” 

«Sire, it is the first time that I have had the honour of 
being in your Majesty’s presence. I have been, until now, 
with the army, and have just arrived from Italy; I am tne 
Viscount d’Exmes.” Then making a sign to two men, who 
stood near, they advanced, and laid the flags at the feet of 
the king. ‘Sire,’ continued Gabriel, “here are the flags 
won in Italy by your army, and sent to you by Monseigneur 
le Duc de Guise. His eminence, the Cardinal de Lorraine, 
assures me that your Majesty will excuse their presentation 
at what is, perhaps, an inopportune time. I have also the 
honour, sire, to place in your hands these letters from the 
duke.” 

The king took the letters, and reading them, said, 
“Thanks, M. d’Exmeés; these letters recommend you to us 
-—and what do I see ? — that you took four of these flags 
with your own hand, and our cousin of Guise calls you 
one of his bravest captains! What can I do for you, M. 
d'Exmés?” 

“Sire, you overwhelm me; I trust myself to your 
Majesty’s goodness.” 

“You are a captain; would it please you to enter our 
guards? I was embarrassed for a successor to M. d’Avallon, 
and I see that you would be a worthy one.” 

“Your Majesty —” 

“You accept; that is settled. We are now going to 
return to the Louvre, when you can give me more details 
of the war,” ; 
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Gabriel bowed. The king gave the order for departure, 
and the crowd dispersed, with ories of * Vive le Rot.” 

Diana drew near Gabriel for an instant and said, in a 
low voice, ‘To-morrow, at the queen’s circle.” Then she 
vanished, leaving to her old friend a heart full of sweet 


hope. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE PRISON. 


Tae queen’s circle usually assembled in the evening. 
Gabriel was informed that his new appointment, as 
captain of the guard, not only authorised, but required 
him to attend them. His only regret then was that he 
had twenty-four hours to wait for it. His first occupation 
was to go with Martin Guerre to seek for a lodging; he 
took one, rather splendid for a young captain, but con- 
sistent with his means, and went to bed, happy and con- 
tent. He had done much alone, and with no support but 
his sword, and no recommendation but his courage; he 
had attained an eminent rank, and no little glory, and 
could now go boldly forward in pursuit of her whom he 
loved, and of those whom he ought to hate. 

The one, he had found; the other, Aloyse should help 
him to trace — he would send for her. 

The next day he was obliged to present himself to M. de 
Boissy, Grand Equerry of France, in order to furnish him 
with proofs of his nobility. M. de Boissy, who was a 
man of honour, had been the friend of Count de Montgom- 
mery; he was aware of Gabriel’s motives in concealing his 
true title, and promised him to keep his secret. After 
that Gabriel was presented to his company by Marshal 
ad’ Amville, 

Gabriel’s duty on the following day was to visit the 
prisons in Paris, —a duty which would fall to him once a 
month, He began with the Bastile, and finished with the 
Chatelet. The governor gave him the list of the prisoners, 
pointing out any who were dead, released, or transferred, 
and he had to visit all who remained. 
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He thought he had finished his task, when the governor 
turned to another page, on which was written, “No. 21. 
Secret prisoner. If during the visit of the governor, or 
the captain of the guard, he attempts to speak, transfer 
him into a lower and worse dungeon.” 

“Who is this important prisoner?” asked Gabriel of M. 
de Salvoison, the governor of the Chatelet. 

‘“No one knows,” replied he. ‘I received him from my 
predecessor, as he from his. You see that the date of his 
entrance is left blank; it must have been in the reign of 
Francis the First. They tell me that he has twice tried to 
speak; but at the first word, the governor is bound under 
the most terrible penalties to shut the door of his prison, 
and then to have him moved into a worse dungeon. 

“This has been done, and there now only remains one 
lower, which would be certain death. Doubtless they 
wished to bring him to that, but he keeps silence; he is 
always chained, and to prevent any possibility of an escape, 
a jailer enters his cell every five minutes.” 

‘But if he spoke to this jailer?” 

“Oh, he is deaf and dumb; he was born in the Chatelet, 
ani has never been out of it.” 

Gubriel shuddered. This man, so completely separated 
from life, yet who still lived and thought, inspired him 
with profound pity — almost with horror. “ What idea, or 
what remorse; what fear of hell, or faith in heaven,” 
thought he, “could prevent this miserable being from 
dashing his head against the walls of his cell? Was it 
vengeance, or hope, which chained him to life?” 

His heart beat tast as he descended to the cell; they 
traversed several black and damp staircases, several hor- 
rible vaults, and then stopping before an iron door, the 
governor said, “It is here,” and opened it with bis key. 
Then Gabriel saw a frightful picture, — such as one might 
see in a fearful nightmare. Everywhere stone, black, 
mossy, and damp; for this wretched place was lower than 
the bed of the Seine, and in the high tides the water half 
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filled it. Horrible reptiles crawled over the walls, and 
there was no sound save the regular dropping of water 
from the roof. 

Ifere lived two human beings, one guarding the other; 
both mute, and seeming scarce alive. The jailer, three 
puts an idiot, but a giant in strength, stood against the 
wall, looking with a vacant eye at the prisoner, who was 
Jyinz in a corner on lis bed of straw, —his hands and fect 
seeured by a chain, which was fastened to the wall. He 
was an old man, with white hair and beard. 

When they entered, he seemed to sleep, and did not 
move; you might have tuken hin for a corpse, or a statue. 
gut all at once he sat upright, opened his eyes, and looked 
at Gabriel; he was foriidden to speak, but his terrible look 
spoke for hun. The governor visited every corner of the 
cell, while Gabriel remained stationary, looking as if fasci- 
nated by those flaming eyes, while the sincerest pity filled 
his breast. The prisoner appeared also to contemplate his 
visitor with anything but indifference. Indeed, once he 
opened his mouth, as if about to speak, but the governor, 
turning round, recalled to him his threatened fate, and 
with a bitter smile he reclosed his eyes, and fell back into 
his stony immobility. 

“Oh! let us go!” cried Gabriel; ‘this is dreadful. I 
must have fresh air and see the sunlight again.” 

He did not seein to fully recover life and calmness until 
he found himself once more in the crowded tumult of the 
streets, and even then the gloomy vision he had seen 
remained in his mind and pursued him all day long, as he 
wandered hither and thither through the city. 

Something or other seemed to whisper to him that the 
fate of this miserable captive was counected with his own, 
and that a great crisis in his life was imminent. Wearied 
at last by this mysterious presentiment, he directed his 
steps toward evening to the lists of the Tournelles. The 
tournaments of tlie day, in which Gabriel had taken no 
part, were just coming to an end. He saw Diana, and she 
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him, and this exchange of glances at once chased away his 
gloomy thoughts, —even as the sun’s rays disperse the 
clouds. He forgot the wretched prisoner in the Bastile, 
and busied himself entirely with thoughts of the beautiful 
girl he was to see again in the evening. 
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CHAPTER X. 
AN ELEGY DURING A COMEDY. 


Accorpine to a custom of Francis the First’s reign, 
three times at least during the week the king and all the 
lords and ladies of the court met in the evening in the 
apartment of the queen. ‘There they planned or talked 
over the events of the day in all liberty, sometimes with 
all license; and amidst the general conversation many a 
private one found a place. ‘And finding there,” says 
Brantodme, “a troop of human goddesses, each lord and 
gentleman conversed with her whom he loved best.” Often, 
again, there was dancing or acting. 

It was at one of these réunions that Gabriel presented 
himself, with his joy not unmingled with anyiety. Full 
of happiness at meeting Diana again, and at the tender 
glances which she cast on him, he had at first forgotten the 
cardinal’s letter; but it now returned to his memory, fill- 
ing him with distracting doubts. Would Diana consent 
to this marriage? Could she love this Francis de 
Montmorency? 

Gabricl therefore decided to question Martin Guerre on 
the subject, for he had already made a number of acquaint- 
ances, and like most squires, was likely to be more familiar 
in such matters than his master; for it is a matter of com- 
mon observation in the science of acoustics that reports of 
all kinds sound much louder below than above, and that 
echoes are hardly ever heard except in valleys. His deci- 
Bion was the more fortunate just at this time, because 
Martin Guerre had also just made up his mind to interro- 
gate his master, whose preoccupation he had noticed, but 
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who certainly had no reason to conceal either his acts or 
his thoughts from one who had served him faithfully for 
five years, and who had even saved his life. 

Martin Guerre informed him that general report said 
that she did not love him. This faithful squire, to do 
honour to his master at court, had ordered for himself a 
complete suit of brown cloth with yellow trimmings, which 
he paid for, and put on immediately; therefore the tailor 
was much astonished to see him return half an hour after 
in different clothes. This he explained by saving that, as 
the evening was coid, he had tudged it expedient to put on 
something warmer; but that he was so much pleased with 
his new suit, that he wished for another precisely similar. 

The tailor in vain represented to him that he would 
appear to be always wearing the same; he persisted in his 
idea, and compelled the tailor to promise that he would 
not make the slightest clifference in the suits, only for the 
second order he asked for a little credit. 

Gabriel perceived Diana the instant he entered the room; 
she was seated near the queen dauphin, as Mary Stuart 
was generally called. ‘I'o accost her at once might have 
appeared presumptuous in a new-comer, and would doubt- 
less have been rather imprudent, so he resigned himself to 
wait for a favourable opportunity. 

In the mean time he began conversation with a young 
courtier, pale of feature and of delicate appearance, who 
chanced to be standing near him. After soine small talk 
on raatters as unimportant as the young man himself seemed 
to be, the latter asked of Gabriel, — 

‘Monsieur, with whom have I the honour of conversing? ” 

To which Gabriel replied, ‘I am Viscount d’Exmes. 
But may I venture to ask the same question of you, 
monsieur? ” 

The young man looked at him in astonishment, as he 
replied, “I am Francis de Monutmorency.” 

As far as Gabriel was concerned, he would have left him 
zn less haste if he had said, ‘I am the Devil.” 
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Francis, the workings of whose mind were rather slug- 
gish, was quite dumbfounded; but as he was not over-fond 
of using his brains, he soon gave up the riddle, and looked 
elsewhere for less unceremonious hearers, while Gabriel 
made his way toward Diana de Castro. His progress was, 
however, arrested by the king, who announced that, as a 
surprise to the ladies, a stage had been prepared, and that 
the evening was to be finished by a five-act play. This 
news was received with acclamation, and the gentlemen 
led the ladies to their places. Gabriel was too late to take 
Diana, so he stood a little way behind her. The queen 
soon noticed, and sent for him. 

‘“M. d’Exmés,” said she, “why were you not at the 
tournay to-day?” 

‘Madame, the duties which his Majesty has confided to 
me prevented my having the honour.” 

‘So much the worse,” replied Catherine, with a charm- 
ing smile, “fur yuu are certainly one of our best cavaliers. 
You made the king reel yesterday, which is what few can 
do; and I should like to see new proofs of your prowess.” 
Gabriel bowed. 

Do you know the piece they are playing?” continued 
the queen. 

“Only in the Latin, madame; for I hear that it is an 
adaptation of a piece of Terence.” 

“Oh, I see that you are as learned as you are valiant. 
Now go and seat yourself behind me, awong my ladies.” 

Gabriel gladly obeyed, and as Diana was at the end of 
the line next to the passage, he seated himself beside her. 
The piece was a comedy, and was received with much 
laughter and noisy enthusiasm, so that the lovers found an 
opportunity to converse unheard. 

“Gabriel!” and “Diana!” were the first words that 
passed. “Are you then to marry Francis de Montmor- 
ency?” asked Gabriel. 

“You seem high in the good graces of the queen,” was 
Diana’s reply. 
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“She called me.” 

“Tt is the king who desires this marriage.” 

“But you consent, Diana?” 

‘But you listen to the queen, Gabriel.” 

“Oh!” cried Gabriel, ‘‘do you really interest yourse:f 
in what another might make me feel? Diana, ] am hor- 
ribly jealous of you, for 1 love you madly.” 

“M. d’Exmés,” cried the poor girl, trying to be severe, 
“T am called Madame de Castro.” 

“But you are a widow? You are free?” 

“Free! alas!” 

“Oh, Diana, you sigh. Confess that the childish feeling 
which sweetened our first years has left some trace in your 
heart. Do not fear to be neard, they are all laughing 
around us. Diana, smile on me, and tell me that you love 
me, a3 I love you.” 

“But you must tell me how that is,” said the little 
hypocrite. 

“Listen to me, Diana; for the six years that I was away 
from you, I have thought of you constantly. On arriving 
at Paris, a month after you, I learned that you were the 
daughter of the king and of Madame de Valentinois; but 
it was not this that made me fear to approach you; it was 
your title of Madame de Castro. Still I thought, ‘Acquire 
renown, — approach yourself nearer to her station, — some 
day she will hear you praised, and will admire you.’ IL 
went to the Duc de Guise, who seemed the most likely to 
lead me to the glory that I coveted. I was with him at 
Metz, and while there I heard of the capture of Hesdin 
by the imperial troops, and the death of your husband, 
who had not even seen you again since your marriage. 

“How I fought, you must ask M. de Guise. I was at 
Abbeville, at Dinant, at Cateau-Cambrésis —I was every- 
where where there was danger. I heard you had retired 
to a convent, and I accompanied the duke to Italy. At 
Civitella, by a letter from his Eminence of Lorraine to his 
brother, I learned your intended marriage. ‘Then I asked 
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permission to return to France, to bring to the king the 
captured banners; but my motive was to see you, Diana — 
to ascertain if your heart was in this new marriage, aud to 
ask you, as I have done, do you love me?” 

“Gabriel,” ‘said Diana, softly, “I will reply to you. 
When I arrived, a child twelve years old, at this court, 
after a short period of astonishment and curiosity I was 
nearly killed with ennui; the gilded chains of this existence 
weighed upon me, and I bitterly regretted the loss of the 
woods and fields of Vimoutiers and Montgommery. Each 
night I cried myself to sleep. Nevertheless, the king, my 
father, was very kind to me, and I tried to reply to his 
affection by my love. But where was my liberty? Where 
was Aloyse? Where were you, Gabriel? I did not see the 
king every day, and Madame de Valentinois was cold and 
constrained with me, and seemed alinost to avoid me, and 
I required love, Gabriel; therefore I suffered much that 
first year.” 

“Poor, dear Diana,” said Gabriel. 

“Thus,” continued Diana, ‘while you fought, I lan- 
guished. It is the generai fate; the man acts and the 
woman waits, and it is much harder to wait than to act. 
At the end of that time the death of the Duc de Castro left 
me a widow, and the king sent me to pass my time of 
mourning in the Convent des Filles Dieu. The pious and 
calm existence of the cloister suited me much better than 
the perpetual intrigues and turmoil of the court, therefore 
I asked and obtained permission to remain there. In the 
convent, at all events, they loved me, and the good Sister 
Monique reminded me of Aloyse. Then I was free to 
dream — of whom, and what, you guess, do you not?” 

Gabriel replied with a passionate glance. Happily the 
play was an interesting one. 

“Five years of peace and hope passed,” continued Diana; 
“T had but one misfortune —that of losing Enguerrand. 
At length, however, the king recalled me, and informed 
me that I was destined to become the wife of Francis de 
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Montmorency. I have resisted, Gabriel; I was no longer 
the child who knew not what she was doing. But then 
my father begged me, and showed me how much this 
marriage was for the good of the kingdom. You had for- 
gotten me — it was the king that said so, Gabriel. And 
then, where were you? Jn short, he begged so much, that 
yesterday —only yesterday —I promised all he wished, 
only stipulating for three months’ delay, and that I should 
find out what had become of you.” 

“You have promised?” cried Gabriel, turninz pale. 

“Yes; but then I had not seen you, and I did not know 
that on that very day you would wnexpectedly appear to 
renew in me all my old feelings, — you, handsome, prouder 
than ever, yet still the same. Ah! J felt at onre that my 
promise to the king was worthless, and this marriage im- 
possible, —that my life belonged to you, and that if you 
loved me still, I loved you forever.” 

“Ah! you are an angel, Diana.” 

‘But, Gabriel, since fate has brought us together again, 
let us consider the obstacles that we have to contend 
against. The king is ambitious for his dauzhter, and the 
Castros and Montmorencies will make him difficult to 
satisfy, alas!” 

“Be easy on that point, Diana. The house to which I 
belong is as noble as theirs, and it wiil not be the first 
time that it has been allied to the royal family of I'rance.” 

“Oh, Gabriel, I am so gla to hear that; I am very 
ignorant, and do not know the name of Exmés. So long 
as you are not a Montgomery — ” 

“And why not a Montgommery?” cried Gabriel. 

‘Oh, the Montgommeries have done some wrong to the 
king, it appears, for he hates them.” 

“Really?” said Gabriel, with asinking heart; “but is it 
the Montgommeries who have injured the king, or the king 
who has injured them?” 

“My father is too good to have been unjust.” 

“Good to you, Diana, but to his enemies?” 
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‘Terrible, perhaps. But never mind; what are the 
Montgommeries to us?” 

“Tf I were one, Diana?” 

“Qh! do not say so.” 

“But if I were?” 

“Tf it were so—if I found myself thus placed between 
my father and you, I would throw myself at the feet of the 
injured party, whoever he might be, and 1 would weep, 
anid beg that my father should pardon you, or you my 
father, for my sake.” 

“And your voice is sv powerful, Diana, that all would 
yield to it, unless, indeed, blood has been shed, for then 
cnly blood can wash away blood.” 

“Oh! you frighten me. Lut you are only trying me, 
are vou not?” 

“Yes, Diana, that is all.” 

“ And there is no hatred between my father and you?” 

“T trust not, Diana; I should suffer too much if I made 
you suffer.” 

“Then, Gabriel, I hope to obtain my father’s promise 
that he will abandon this marriave, which would kill me. 
A. powerful king, as he is, must surely be able to satisfy 
these Montmorencies.”’ 

‘No. Diana, all his treasures and all the honours he 
could bestow cannot compensate for you.” 

‘So you think, Gabriel; but, happily, Francis de 
Montmorency does not think so, and he would prefer a 
marshal’s baton to your poor Diana. But, mon Diew/ the 
piece seems to be finished.” 

“Tiwpossible! already. But you are right, here comes 
the epilogue.” 

‘Happily, we have said what we wished to say.” 

“T have not said the thousandth part!” 

“Nor I either. But, Gabriel, do not go and talk again 
to the queen.” 

“No, not if you do not wish it. But, alas! here is an 
end to the epilogue: Adieu, for a time, Diana; give mea 
last word to cheer me.” 
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“Au revoir, my little husband,” replied she, with a 
charming smile. 

Gabriel disappeared quickly, so as to keep his promise 
of not speaking to the queen. 

Passing into the vestibule, he met Martin Guerre await- 
ing him, resplendent in his new costume. 

Well, monseigneur, did you see Madame d’ Angouléme?” 
he asked of his master, when they were in the street. 

“Yes, I saw her,” replied Gabriel. 

‘And does Madaine d’Angouléme still care for the 
Viscount d’Exmés?” continued the squire, seeing that his 
master was in good humour. 

“Rascal!” exclaimed Gabriel; “who gave you that in- 
formation? Where did you find out that Madame de 
Castro cared for me, or, that I loved Madame de Castro 
alone? Be kind enough to hold your tongue, you rascal!” 

“Ah,” murmured Master Martin, “I must be mght, or 
mouseigneur would not have spoken so sharply to me; and 
monseigneur must really be in love, or he would have 
noticed my new costume.” 

“What did you say about a new costume? Oh, I see; 
you surely didn’t have that doublet a short time ago, did 
you?” 

“No, monseigneur; I purchased it this very evening, to 
do honour to my master and his mistress, and I paid for it, 
too, —for I learned economy from my wife, Bertrande, 
just as she taught me temperance, purity, and all the 
virtues. So much I will say for her; and if I had only 
been able to give her a little of the milk of human kind- 
ness, we should indeed have been a happy couple.” 

“Well done, you rogue; and since you have gone to this 
expense on my account, I will see that you are repaid.” 

“Qh, monseigneur is indeed generous. But if he wishes 
me to keep his secret, he should give me this proof of his 
confidence in telling me whether his love is reciprocated, 
After all, one is never so generous as when the heart is 
full, Besides, monscigneur knows his servant, and thut 
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he is trustworthy, as silent and faithful as the sword he 
bears in monseigneur’s service.” 

“Very good, Master Martin; but enough for the present.” 

‘T leave monseigneur to his dreams.” 

And indeed Gabriel was dreaming to such an extent 
that, on arriving at his apartments, he felt a longing to 
confide his thoughts to a sympathetic ear, and so he wrote 
that same night to Aloyse, as follows, — 


My Goop ALoysr,— Diana loves me; but this is not what I 
ought to tell you first. Come to me, Aloyse: after six years of 
absence I desire to embrace you again. I am now captain of the 
King’s Guards, one of the most coveted military appointments; and 
the name which [ have made for myself will aid to re-establish the 
glory of the one which I received from my ancestors. I want you 
here to partake of my joy, fur Diana loves me, — my Diana — my 
old playmate, who has not forgotten her good Aloyse, although she 
calls the king, “father.” Yes, the daughter of the king and 
Madame de Valentinois, the widow of the Duc de Castro, loves 
still with all her heart her old friends. She has just told me so, and 
her sweet voice still vibrates in my ear. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
PEACE OR WAR. 


On the 7th of June the king held a council, and the 
Viscount d’Exmés, as captain of the guard, stood near the 
door with a drawn sword in his hand. All the interest of 
the council consisted, as usual, in the working of the 
ambitions of the houses of Guise and Montmorency, which 
were represented, on this occasion, by the Cardinal de 
Lorraine and the constable himself. 

“Sire,” said the cardinal, ‘‘the danger is pressing, the 
enemy is at our doors; a formidable army is organising in 
Flanders, and at any moment Philip the Second may 
invade our territory, and his wife, Mary of England, 
declare war against us. Sire, you want a young, active, 
and enterprising general, who shall act boldly, and whose 
name alone shall be a terror to the Spaniards.” 

“Tike your brother, of course,” sneered the constable. 

“Yes, like my brother,” replied the cardinal, boldly; 
“like the conqueror at Metz and at Valenza. Yes, sire, 
you must recal! the Duc de Guise, who, from want of 
means in Italy, has been forced to raise the siege of 
Civitella, and who will be invaluable to you here.” 

“Sire,” said the constable, “recall the army, if you 
please, since this invasion of Italy has ended, as I pre- 
dicted, in ridicule. But you do not want a general; all is 
still peaceful, and you can keep it so. It is not a general 
that you require, but a minister, who is not blinded by his 
passion for war, but who will consider the true interests 
of France.” 

“Like yourself, of course,” cried the cardinal, 
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“Yes, lise myself,” replied Anne de Montmorency, 
proudly; ‘and I counsel the king not to think of a war 
which depends entirely on his own pleasure (for Philip the 
Second trembles before France, and his wife is silent), but 
to think of the peaceful interests of the kingdom, to which 
those who contribute are worth one hundred times more 
than any general.” 

“And deserve one hundred times more of the king, I 
suppose?” 

‘tTis Eminence periectly expresses my thoughts, and I 
all voing even now to ask his Majesty for a proof that my 
peaceful services have pleased him!” 

“What is it?” asked the king, with a sigh. 

Sire, I beg your majesty to declare publicly the honour 
that you intend to do my house, in granting to my son the 
hand of Madame d’Angouléme.” 

Gubriel grew pale, and shuddered, but recovered himself 
a little on hearing the cardinal reply, “The bull of the 
pope, dissolving the marriage of Francis de Montmorency 
with Mademoiselle de Fiennes, has not yet arrived, and 
may not arrive at all.” 

‘We will do without it, then,” said the constable; “an 
edict can dissolve a clandestine marriage, and I beg his 
Majesty to grant me one, to prove to myself, and to those 
who attack me, his approbation of my views.” 

‘Doubtless I can make such an edict,” said the king, 
whose weakness of character was not proof against such 
fir language. 

The constable looked triumphant; but at this moment a 
trumpet was heard, playing a foreign air. All looked at 
one another with astonishment. Then an usher entered, 
and announced that Sir Edward Fleming, a herald from 
England, solicited the honour of being admitted into the 
presence of his Majesty. 

“Tet him enter,” said the king, surprised, but calm; 
while the dauphin and the princes drew nearer to the 
throne. 
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The herald entered, and bowing to the king, commenced, 
“Mary, Queen of England, France, and Ireland, to Henry, 
King of France. For having given encouragement to the 
English Protestants, enemies of our religion and of our 
State, and for having received them in France, and pre- 
served them from the just pursuit instituted against them, 
We, Mary of England, France, and Ireland, denounce war 
by land and by sea against Henry of France; in token of 
which, I, Edward Fleming, herald, throw down my 
glove.” 

At a gesture from the king, the Viscount d’Exmes picked 
up the glove; then Henry said, simply and coldly, to the 
herald, ‘‘I thank you, you may retire.” 

The herald bowed, and obeyed. The sound of the 
English trumpets was heard once more, then all was quiet. 

At last the king broke the silence by saying, ‘“‘ My cousin 
of Montmorency, it seems to me that you were rather hasty 
in promising us peace, and the good intentions of Queen 
Mary. ‘This protection of the Protestants is a mere pre- 
text; however, a King of France does not fear war, and if 
Flanders lets us alone for a little time— Well! what is 
it now, Florimel?” 

“Sire,” said tle usher, “a courier from the Governor of 
Picardy has arrived with special despatches.” 

“Go and see what they are, M. le Cardinal, I beg of 
you,” said Henry. 

The cardinal soon returned with the despatches, which 
he laid before the king. ‘Ah, gentlemen,” cried he, after 
giancing over them, “here is more news. The armies of 
Philip the Second are uniting at Givet, and M. Gaspard 
de Coligny sends us word that the Duke of Savoy is at 
their head, —a worthy enemy. Your nephew, M. de Mont- 
morency, thinks that the Spanish troops are about to attack 
Méziéres and Rocroy; he demands instant reinforcements 
to enable him to garrison these places, and make head 
against our enemies. You were not happy in your pre- 
dictions to-day. Mary of England was quiet, you said, 
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Philip afraid of us, and the frontiers quiet. M. de Lor. 
raine, write to your brother to return at once; as to family 
affairs, we must adjourn them, and we can well wait for 
the dispensation from the pope, to celebrate the marriage 
of Madame d’Angouléme. The sitting is over for the pres- 
ent, gentlemen, but we will meet again to-night. Adieu! 
until then, and may God protect France.” 

‘God save the king!” cried with one voice the members 
of the council. They then dispersed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A TWO-FOLD ROGUE. 


THE constable returned home in a very bad humour; he 
was met there by his squire, Arnold du Thill, who had 
come to speak to him. 

“T am not in the humour to speak to you just now, 
Arnold,” said the constable. 

“Ohi I know, monsieur; you are annoyed at the turn 
that matters have taken about the marriage, but you know 
that the king’s humour may change to-morrow. There is, 
however, a far more formidable obstacle in Madame 
d’Angouléme herself.” 

“Ah! what do you know about her?” 

‘How does monseigneur think that I have spent my 
time this last fortnight?” 

“Well, it is true that I have heard nothing of you 
lately, — you, of whom there was some complaint every 
evening.” 

“Yes; but it is now Martin Guerre to whoin this is 
transferred. It is he who was picked up drunk by the 
watch; and it is he who was accused of attemoting to carry 
off the wife of M. Gorju, the iron-monger.” 

“Yes,” said the constable, laughing; “and his master 
defends him, and says that he has been always the quictest 
and best-behaved of squires.” 

‘He believes himself possessed of the devil.” 

“But what of Madame d’Angouléme?” 

“Why, monseigneur, I have but to put on a certain 
brown and yellow suit, and the Viscount d’Exmés speaks 
to me in the most confidential manner; and who do you 
think the viscount is?” 
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“ Parbleu/ a frantic partisan of the Guises.” 

“More than that, —the favoured lover of Madame 
d’Angouléme.” 

“What the devil do you mean? What do you know 
about it?” 

‘T am in the viscount’s confidence, as I told you before; 
I am the one who usually carries his notes to his mistress, 
aud brings back the replies. I am good friends with the 
duchess’s maid, who is astonished only at having so change- 
able an admirer, — impertinent as a page one day, and the 
next as retiring as a nun. Madame de Castro and M. 
d’Exmés meet three times a week at the queen’s levees, 
but write to each other every day. But you may believe 
me, their love is an absolutely upright one. Indeed, I 
should love to help them, except that I value my own 
interests more. They love each other like cherubs, as 
indeed they have from childhood, I understand. Occa- 
sionally I have taken the liberty of opening their letters, 
and they have really touched me. Madame Diana is 
jealous; and of whom do you suppose? Of the queen! 
But she is quite wrong, poor child; it is indeed quite 
possible that the queen may think about M. d’Exmes.” 

“Arnold,” exclaimed the constable, ‘‘what a slanderer 
you are!” 

‘But your smile is quite as slanderous as my words,” 
returned the rogue. ‘‘I was going on to say that while it 
Was quite possible for the queen to be thinking about the 
viscount, it 1s certainly sure that the viscount is not in 
love with the queen. The aff@tion of Gabriel and Diana 
is of Arcadian simplicity and purity; it touches me like a 
sweet pastoral of old Rome or of the age of chivalry; and 
yet God knows it does not keep me from betraying them 
for the sum of fifty pistoles, the poor little turtle-doves. 
But acknowledge, monseigneur, that I was right when I 
said that I had really earned these same fifty pistoles.” 

“Quite true,” returned the constable; ‘but once more, I 
demand to know how you come to be 50 well informed.” 
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Ah, excuse me, monseigneur; that is my secret, which 
you may endeavour to make out if you like, but which I 
shall certainly not disclose. Besides, my method and 
means of information are of no importance to you (for, 
after all, I alone am responsible for them), providing that 
you only attain your object. Now, your object is to find 
out about all proceedings and plans which may do you 
injury; and it really seems to me as if the news that I 
have brought you to-day were not unimportant, and indeed 
that it may be of great assistance to you.” 

“Without doubt, you rascal; but you must not stop 
playing the spy on this cursed D’Exmés.” 

“By no means, monseigneur; believe me, I am fully as 
devoted to you as I am to wrong-doing. You will give 
me your pistoles, and I will give you my information, and 
we shall both be satisfied. Ah, is there not some one there 
in the gallery? A woman! The devil! I must bid you 
good-by, monseigneur.” 

‘Who may it be?” asked the constable, who was some- 
what near-sighted. 

“Good heavens! it is Madame de Castro herself, who, 
without doubt, is going to join the king; it is of impor- 
tance that she should not see us together, sire, although, 
indeed, she would hardly know me in this costume. She 
seems to be coming this way, and so I must go.” 

And he escaped in the opposite direction. 

The constable hesitated a moment; then, deciding to 
make sure of the accuracy of the spy’s report, he coolly 
advanced to meet Madame d’Angouléme. 

“Were you going to the king’s cabinet, madame?” asked 
he. 

“T was, M. le Connétable.” 

“T have much fear that you will hardly find his Majesty 
ready to converse with you,” remarked Montmorency, some- 
what alarmed; ‘he has just received very serious news.” 

“Which may make this the most opportune moment for 
me, monsieur.” 
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‘ And a very bad one for me, madame, if I am not mis- 
taken, for you certainly hate us bitterly.” 

‘“Ah, monsieur, I am sure I hate nobody in the whole 
world.” 

‘Is your heart then kept by nothing save love?” asked 
De Montmorency, in so significant a tone that Diana turned 
red and dropped her eyes. ‘And I suppose it is on 
account of this love that you oppose the king’s wishes, and 
therefore my son’s hopes?” 

Diana kept silent in her embarrassment. 

‘Arnold has spoken the truth,” thought the constable; 
‘without doubt she does love this messenger of M. de 
Guise’s triumph.” 

At last Diana said, “ Monsieur, my duty bids me obey 
the king, but still allows me to entreat my father.” 

‘And so,” said the constable, “you persist in going to 
the king.” 

‘Without doubt.” 

“Very well, madame; in that case I shall go and see 
Madame de Valentinois.” 

‘As you please, monsieur,” she replied. 

They exchanged bows, and left the gallery by opposite 
doors; and as Diana entered the cabinet of the king, the 
old constable passed the threshold of the favourite’s 
apartments. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE HEIGHT OF HAPPINESS. 


“Martin,” said Gabriel, the same day to his squire, 
“take this letter, and bring back an answer as soon as 
possible.” 

“Yes, monsieur; but I have a favour to beg; pray send 
some one to take care of me.” 

“Why, what new folly is this? Of what are you 
afraid?” 

“Of myself, monsieur,” cried Martin, piteously. “It 
seems that I have all at once become a drunkard and a 
gambler; and now, monsieur, they declare that last night 
I attempted to carry off the wife of M. Gorju, the iron- 
monger.” 

“Come, Martin, you are dreaming; but stay, did you do 
this?” 

‘Dreaming, monsieur! here 1s the report; and, in read- 
ing it, I am overwhelmed with shame. I used to think 
that the devil amused himself by taking my form in which 
to play these nocturnal pranks, but you say that that is 
impossible; so I begin to think that I am sometimes pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit.” 

“No, my poor Martin,” said Gabriel, laughing; “only 
you give way to drinking sometimes, and theu it seems 
you see double.” 

“But, monsieur, I only drink water.” 

“And yet, Martin, you were found drunk.” 

Monsieur, that night I went to bed early, after saying 
my prayers, and I awoke in it the next morning; and it 
was only later that I learned what I had been doing all 
night,” 
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“Well, Martin, I cannot give you any companion, for 
you alone know our secret.” 

“Then, monsieur, I will do my best; but I cannot answer 
for myself.” 

“Qh, nonsense! go, and remember that on this note 
depends my happiness or despair.” 

Martin replied with a sigh, and went out. Two hours 
after he returned with the answer. Gabriel took it, and 
read: “Let us thank God, Gabriel, the king has yielded, 
and we shall be happy. You already know of the arrival 
of the herald from England, who came to declare war in 
the name of Queen Mary, and the news of the great move- 
ment which is preparing in Flanders. These events, 
menacing, perhaps, for France, are favourable for our love, 
since they augment the power of the Duc de Guise, and 
diminish that of Montmorency. Still, however, the king 
hesitated; but I prayed, Gabriel —I said that I had found 
you again, that you were noble and valiant, and I named 
you. The king, without promising anything, said he 
would reflect, and that after all, the interests of the State 
becoming less pressing, it would be cruel for him to sacri- 
fice my happiness; that he could give to Francis de 
Montmorency a compensation with which he ought to be 
satisfied. He has promised nothing, but he will do all. 
Oh! you will love him, Gabriel, as I do; this good father 
will realize all our dreams. [ have so much to say to you, 
and written words are s0 cold! Come to me this evening 
at six o’clock; during the council Jacinthe will bring you 
to me, and we shall have a whole hour to talk over our 
happy future. However, I foresee that this campaign will 
call you away, and, alas! you must go to serve my father 
and deserve me, Gabriel,— me, who love you so much, — 
for I do love you. Why should I try to hide it? 
Come, then, and let me see if you are as happy as your 
Diana.” 

“Oh, yes, indescribably happy,” cried Gabriel; ‘ what 
can now be wanting to my happiness?” 
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“Doubtless not the presence of your old nurse,” said 
Aloyse, who had entered while he was reading. 

“Aloyse!” cried Gabriel, running towards her, and 
embracing her. ‘‘Oh, yes, good nurse, I wanted you. 
How are you? You are not changed; neither am I[—in 
heart, at least; but why have you been so long in 
coming?” 

‘The late rains, monsieur, have flooded the roads, but 
your letters made me brave all obstacles —” 

“Oh, you are right, Aloyse, because I want some one to 
rejoice with me. Do you see this letter? it is from Diana, 
—from your other child, —and she announces to me that 
all the obstacles to our marriage are removed, and that she 
loves me. Am I not at the summit of happiness?” 

“And yet, monsieur, if it were necessary to renounce 
Diana?” said Aloyse, in a grave, sad tong. 

“Impossible, Aloyse! besides, I tell you that all diffi- 
culties have been overcome.” 

“One may conquer the difficulties which proceed from 
man, but not those from God,” replied the nurse. ‘ You 
know that I love you, and would give my life to spare you 
pain. Well, if I said to you, without asking the reason, 
‘Monsieur, renounce Diana, cease to see her, stifle your 
love by every means in your power; a terrible secret, into 
which I implore you not to inquire, lies between you,’ — if 
I said this to you, supplicating you on my knees, what 
would you say?” 

 Aloyse, if it were my life you asked for, you should 
have it, but my love is beyond my power; but you territy 
me, nurse. Do not keep me in this horrible suspense, but 
whatever you have, and ought to say to me, say at once, I 
entreat.” 

“You wish it, monsieur? Must I reveal to you the 
secret which I had sworn to keep from you? Yet God 
himself seems now to order me to disclose it. But, mon- 
sieur, are you not deceived in the nature of your affection 
for Diana?” 
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‘No, Aloyse, certainly not; and her beauty —” 

“Oh, it must be suo; for, according to all probability, 
Diana is your sister.” 

‘Diana, my sister!” cried Gabriel, springingup. “ How 
can the daughter of the king and of Madame de Valentinois 
be my sister?” 

‘Monsieur, Diana was born in May, 1539. Your father 
disappeared in the January of the same year; and do you 
know of what he was suspected, and of what they accused 
him? Of being the favoured lover of Diana of Poitiers, 
and the rival of the dauphin, now King of France. Now 
compare the dates, monsieur.” 

‘Heavens and earth!” cried Gabriel; ‘but let me see,” 
said he, trying to collect his thoughts. ‘My father was 
accused — who knows that it was true? Diana was born 
five months after the death of my father, but what proves 
that she is not the daughter of the king? He loves her as 
his child.” 

‘The king may be deceived, or I may be wrong. Ido 
not say that Diana is your sister; I only say that it is 
probable. My terrible duty was to tell you this, Gabriel. 
Say, was it not? You would not have renounced her 
unless I had done so; but now your conscience must judge 
your love.” 

“Oh, but this doubt is a thousand times worse than mis- 
fortune itself. Mon Diew! who will teach me the truth?” 

“The secret was known to only two people in the world, 
— your father, and Madame de Valentinois; and she will 
never confess that she has deceived the king, and that 
Diana is not his child.” | 

“And at least, then, if I do not love my sister, I love 
the daughter of my father’s murderer; for it was the 
dauphin, was it not, Aloyse?” 

‘No one knows that but God.” 

“ Everywhere confusion, doubt, and terror,” cried Gabriel. 
“Oh, I shall go mad! — but stay, I will go to Madame de 
Valentinois; I will swear to her that her secret shall be 
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safe; I will go to the queen, whic may know something; 
I will go to Diana, and interrogate the feelings of my 
heart.” 

‘Poor child!” said Aloyse. 

“And I will not lose a minute,” continued he, rising. 
“Perhaps, before I return, I may have lifted the veil.” 

“Can I do nothing for you?” 

‘Pray for me, Aloyse,” said Gabriel, gloomily, as he 
left the room. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
DIANA OF POITIERS. 


THe constable was still with Diana of Poitiers, and was 
speaking to her in a tone as rude and imperious as hers 
to him was gentle and mild. 

‘Eh, mordiew!/ she is your daughter,” cried he, ‘and 
you have the same right over her as the king. Exact this 
marriage.” 

‘But, my friend, you know that we have always been 
cold to each other, and see each other but seldom. She 
has gained, besides, so strong an influence over the king 
that I scarcely know now whether she or I be the most 
powerful. Leave alone this marriage, which presents so 
many difficulties, and replace it by one still more brilliant. 
We will obtain from the king the hand of the little Princess 
Marguerite for your son.” 

‘‘My son sleeps in a bed, and not in a cradle,” replied 
he; “and a little girl who can hardly speak carnot aid 
the fortunes of my house. It is just because your daughter 
has so much influence with the king that I desire the 
match, and I will have it in spite of every one.” 

“Well, I will do my best for you, if you will but be 
more gentle with me.” And the beautiful duchess touched 
the old constable’s grizzled beard lightly with her red lips. 

For of such nature was this peculiar affection, inexpli- 
cable, except on the theory of common depravity, which 
the adored favourite of a handsome young king felt for an 
old man who used her but roughly. The constable’s 
brutality served as a foil for the caresses of Henry, and 
she took more pleasure in being ill-treated by the oue, than 
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in being made love to by the other. Strange caprice of 
woman’s heart! Anne de Montmorency was neither bril- 
liant nor particularly clever; and he was said to be 
covetous and even stingy. His name was hated on account 
of the severity of the punishments which he had inflicted 
upon the rebellious population of Bordeaux. Brave man, 
without doubt; but that quality is acommon one in France, 
and up to this time he had almost invariably been unfor- 
tunate in the results of his battles. At Ravenna and 
Marignan, where he had held a subordinate command, he 
did not particularly distinguish himself; at Buicoque, 
where he commanded the Swiss Guards, he had allowed 
his regiment to be nearly cut to pieces; later, at Pavia, he 
was taken prisoner. Saint Laurent had made a miserable 
ending of a military career which had never beer cele- 
brated. He certainly would never have risen above second 
place in the council of the king any more than in the 
army, had he not enjoyed the favour of Henry the Second, 
which was, no doubt, inspired by Diana de Poitiers. In 
spite of all this, Diana loved and petted him, and obeyed 
him in nearly everything, thus being the handsome young 
king’s favourite and the laughable old man’s slave. 

At that moment some one knocked at the door, and 
announced that the Viscount d’Exmés begged for an audi- 
ence of the duchess. 

‘The lover!” cried the constable. “Does he come to 
ask for the hand of your daughter, I wonder?” 

“Shall I admit him?” asked the duchess, docilely. 

“Certainly, in a few minutes; but first listen to me. If 
he comes to you, it is probably because he ig in some diffi- 
culty; therefore refuse him everything he asks. If he 
wishes you to say yes, say no; be disdainful and impla- 
cable. Do you understand? and will you do it?” 

In every way, my dear constable.” 

“Good! In that case I think the young fellow’s threads 
will get pretty well tangled up. Poor fool, to walk like 
this right into the jaws of the —” he was going to say, 
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“she-wolf,” but interrupted himself in time—‘“into the 
jaws of the wolves. J] leave him to you, Diana; see that 
you take good care of this good-looking claimant. We 
meet again this evening.” 

He kigsed Diana’s forehead and went out, while Gabriel 
entered by another door. 

He saluted Diana in the most respectful manner, but 
she replied with merely a nod. In spite of this, however, 
Gabriel, girding himself up for this unequal contest 
of burning passion against icy vanity, began serenely 
thus, — 

‘Madame, the step which I have dared to take is a bold 
one, without doubt, and you may consider it even a mad 
one; but often in one’s lifetime facts come to light of 
such serious importance as to lift us above ordinary con- 
ventionalities and scruples. I am at this moment standing, 
madame, before one of these terrible crises in my destiny. 
I, who am now speaking to you, come hither to put my life 
in your hands; and if you let it fall, it will be forever 
destroyed.” 

Madame de Valentinois did not give the least sign of 
encouragement, but bending forward, and resting her elbow 
upon her knee, she looked at Gabriel with an expression 
mingled with tedium. 

‘“Madame,” continued he, trying to shake off the influence 
of this affected siience, “you know, or do not know, per- 
haps, that I love Madame de Castro. I love her, madame, 
with a profound, ardent, and irresistible love.” 

Diana gave a nonchalant smile. 

‘“T speak of this love which fills my soul,” continued 
Gabriel, “to show that I understand every effect of love 
and passion. Love to me is sacred, as it is all-powerful. 
Were the husband of Madame de Castro still alive, I 
should love her equally; I should not even try to over- 
come it— it is only a fictitious love that can be conquered. 
Thus, madame, you yourself, chosen and loved by the 
greatest king in the world, may not on that account have 
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been sheltered from the influence of sincere passion, and 
may not have been able to resist it. A king is enamoured, 
and no wonder, of your admirable beauty; you are touched 
by this love, but your heart cannot always respond to it. 
A gentleman, handsome, brave, and devoted, sees you, 
loves you, and this more obscure, but not less real passion, 
enters your heart, when the king’s fails to do so. It is 
not a title that gains a heart. What could prevent you 
from having one day in your generous good faith, pre- 
ferred the subject to the monarch? It is not I, at least, 
who could make it a crime in Diana of Poitiers, that 
being loved by Heury the Second, she loved the Comte de 
Montgommery.” 

Diana started up, astonished; so few people knew that 
secret. ‘ Have you proofs of this alleged love?” asked she, 
uneasily. 

“Only a moral certainty, madame, but that I have.” 

“Ah!” said she, recovering her insolent assurance, 
‘well, I do not mind confessing that I did love the Comte 
de Montgommery. What then?” 

‘And I doubt not that you still love his memory; for, if 
he has disappeared from this world, it was for you. It is, 
then, in his name I come to you, and ask you a question 
which will appear very bold, no doubt; but your answer, 
if you will be good enough to give it, will fill me with 
gratitude, for on this answer depends my life. If you do 
not refuse me, I shall be devoted to you, body and soul; 
and a devoted heart and arm are useful, even to the highest, 
Inadame.”’ 

‘Finish, monsieur, aud let us come to this terrible 
question.” 

Gabriel knelt before her, and went on. “Madame, it 
was in the year 1538 that you loved Jacques de Montgom- 
mery, was it not?” 

“It is possible.” 

“It was in January, 1539, that he disappeared, and in 
May, 1539, that Madame de Castro was born.” 
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Well, what then?” 

“Well, madam, this is the sceret, which I come to 
implore of you on my knees —the secret on which my fate 
depends, and which I swear shall die in my bosom if you 
confide it to me. Madame, was the Count de Montgommery 
the father of Madame de Castro?” 

“Hal ha!” laughed Diana, disdainfully, “the question 
is bold, indeed, and you were right to preface it with so 
many preambles; however, you interest me, as an enigma, 
for what can it matter to you, whether she be the daughter 
of the king, or of the count? The king passes for her 
father; that should content you if you are ambitious.” 

‘IT have a very strong reason, madame, but I beg you not 
to ask for it.” 

‘Oh, you want my secrets, and you keep yourown. A 
good bargain, truly.” 

Gabriel took the ivory crucifix that hung over the prie 
Dieu behind him: ‘On your eternal salvation, madame, 
swear not to reveal the secret which I am about to confide 
to you, and not to use it against me.” 

“Such an oath!” cried Diana. 

‘Yes, madame, for if you swear that, I know you will 
keep it.” 

“And if I refuse to swedr? ” 

“T must be silent, madame, and you will have refused 
me my life.” 

‘Do you know, monsieur, that you pique my woman’s 
curiosity strongly? If I swear, it is from pure curiosity, 
I warn you.” 

“T also, madame, wish to know; only I wait for my 
answer as a man waits for his sentence of death. Will 
you swear, madame?” 

“Say the words, and I will repeat them;” and after him 
She repeated, ‘On my eternal salvation I swear never to 
reveal to any one the secret you are about to confide to me, 
and to act as thourh I were ignorant of it.” 

Madame,” said Gabriel, “I thank you for this first con- 
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descension. You will understand all when I tell you that 
I am the son of Jacques de Montgommery.”’ 

‘ His son?” 

“Yes; so that, if she be his daughter, she whom I love 
with a mad passion 13 my sister.” 

* Ah,” thought Diana, ‘‘this saves the constable.” 

“Now, madame, will you do me the favour of swearing on 
this crucifix, that Madame de Castro is the daughter of 
the king? You do not reply, madame,” 

“Because I cannot pronounce this oath, monsieur.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” cried Gabriel, ‘‘then she 
is my sister.” 

‘No, monsieur, I will never confess that she is the 
daughter of any one but the king.” 

“Oh, truly, madame, how good you are! But pardon me, 
your interest in me may induce you to speak thus. Swear, 
madame, and your child will bless you.” 

‘“T will not swear, monsieur; why should I?” 

“But, madame, you swore just now, to satisfy simple 
curiosity; and when it concerns a man’s whole destiny — 
indeed two destinies — you hesitate.” 

“Well, monsieur, [I will not swear,” said Diana, coldly 
and resolutely. 

“And if, nevertheless, I marry Madame de Castro, and 
she be my sister, will not the crime be upon your head?” 

“No, as I have not sworn.” 

“Horrible!” cried Gabriel; “but think, then, madame, 
that I can proclaim everywhere that you loved the Comte 
de Montgommery, and that you had deceived the king.” 

“You have no proofs,” replied she, with her cruel smile. 
“TI should deny it, monsieur, and who would believe you? 
But, pardon me,” continued she, rising, ‘I am obliged to 
leave you, monsieur; you have really interested me much, 
and your history is a singular one.” So saying, she rang 
the bell. 

“Tt is infamous!” cried Gabriel. “Oh! why are you 
a woman? But take care, nevertheless, madame, you will 
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not play with my heart and life with impunity; God will 
punish you and avenge me.” 

“You think so,” replied she, with her mocking laugh. 
At this moment the page whoin she had summoned lifted 
the tapestry. She bowed ironically to Gabriel, and left 
the room. Gabriel retired, mad with rage and grief. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 


But Gabriel was steady of heart and full of resolution. 
After his first consternation had abated, he made an effort 
to shake off his melancholy, and lifting high his head once 
more, he went to request an audicnce of the queen. 

Without doubt Catherine de Médicis was not a complete 
stranger to the mysterious tragedy in which the names of 
her royal husband and the Count de Montgominery were 
coupled; indeed, who can know whether she herself had 
not played a part in it. At that time she had hardly 
passed the age of twenty. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
the jealousy of a beautiful but deserted young wife would 
have allowed her to keep her eyes shut to the acts of her 
rival? Gabriel hoped that her memory would throw light 
upon the obscurity of the path along which he was grop- 
ing his way, and which he so devoutly hoped, both as lover 
and as son, and for the sake of his happiness or of his 
revenge to have illuminated. 

Catherine received the viscount with that ostentatious 
kindness which she had never failed to show him. 

“Tt is you, then, my comely king of the tournament? ” 
said she. ‘‘To what happy chance am I indebted for this 
visit? You do not often honour us, M. d’Exmés; indeed, 
if I am not mistaken, this is the first time you have sought 
an audience of us in our apartments. But do not forget 
that you are now and always will be welcome here.” 

‘‘Madame,” replied Gabriel, “] have no words to thank 
you sufficiently for your kindness; I assure you that my 
devotion — ” 
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“Speak not of your devotion,” interrupted the queen; 


“but let us return to the subject which brings you hither. 
Is there any way in which I can serve you?” 

‘Indeed, madame, I think there is.” 

‘All the better, viscount,” replied Catherine, smiling 
most charmingly; ‘and if what you ask me is not beyond 
my power, I promise it beforehand. This may seem a 
good deal to grant, perhaps, but I know that the Viscount 
d’Exmés is not capable of abusing the confidence of his 
queen.” 

“God forbid, madame! Such is far from my intention.” 

“Proceed then, and let me know,” said the queen, with 
a sigh. 

‘“‘T venture to ask of you, madame, but a little informa- 
tion, nothing more ; but this little is to me everything. 
You will then pardon me for calling to mind memories 
which may not be pleasant to your Majesty; they relate to 
an event which happened in 1539.” 

“Ah, me, I was very young then, — hardly more than a 
child,” said the queen. 

‘But already beautiful and most surely worthy of devo- 
tion,” answered Gabriel. 

“There were those who said so,” mused the queen, 
pleased at the direction in which the conversation was 
proceeding. 

“But, in spite of this,”. resumed Gabriel, ‘‘there was 
another woman who ventured to interfere upon the rights 
which were yours from God, and by your own birth and 
beauty; and not content with alluring from your side, by 
enchantment, no doubt, the eyes and the heart of a hus- 
band too young to weigh carefully his acts, this woman 
played the traitor to him who had betrayed you, aud wag 
the mistress of the Count de Montgommery. Doubtless, 
however, madame, in your just contempt you have forgotten 
all this.” 

“No,” replied the queen; “and this incident, with all its 
ramifications of intrigue, is still clear to my recollection 
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Yes, she loved the Count de Montgommery; and after- 
wards, finding that her passion was discovered, she pre- 
tended that it was a mere ruse to put to the proof the 
dauphin’s love for her; and when poor Montgommery dis- 
appeared, perhaps by her own machinations, instead of 
weeping for him she appeared the next evening at a ball 
gay with laughter. Ah, indeed, I shail not easily forget 
the means with which this woman destroyed my new-found 
power; for at that time it made me unhappy, and my days 
and nights were passed in tears; but my pride soon came 
to my assistance. I have never failed in my duty. I 
have compelled by the dignity of my conduct unfailing 
respect for myself as wife, mother, and as queen. I have 
given the king of France seven children; but I love my 
husband now only with a kind of affectionate serenity as a 
friend and as the father of my children, and I no longer 
acknowledge any right of his tenderer than this. I have 
devoted my existence long enough to the good of my 
people. May I not then indulge my own self a little? 
Have I not paid a sufficient price for my happiness? If 
some young and burning passion should be offered to me, 
would it be wrong in me not to put it away, Gabriel?” 

Catherine’s expression was at one with her words; but 
Gabriel’s thoughts were far away. As soon as the queen 
ceased speaking of his sire, he had ceased to give atten- 
tion, and was lost in thought, —a revery which Catherine 
interpreted as favourable to her wishes. At last Gabriel 
spoke. 

“One thing more, and the most serious,” said he. ‘ You 
are kindness itself to me; I was sure that I should receive 
satisfaction if I came to you. You speak of devotion, 
madame; you may rest assured of mine to you. But pro- 
ceed, I beg you, in the name of Heaven, as you are ac- 
quainted with this tragic event in the life of the Count 
de Montgommery; can you tell me whether there was ever 
any doubt that Madame de Castro, who was born some 
months after the disappearance of the count, was really 
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the king’s daughter? Did not calumny allow the suspicion 
to be disseminated that M. de Montgommery was the 
father of Diana?” 

Catherine de Médicis regarded Gabriel for some moments 
in silence, as if to discover the feeling which had inspired 
his words. Thinking that she had found it, she smiled. 

“Tt bas not escaped me,” she said, ‘that you have been 
attracted by Madame de Castro; in fact, that you have 
been paying your court to her. Your motive is now open 
to me; only, before you go further, you wish to assure 
yourself that you are not upon a false scent, and that it is 
really a king’s davghter before whom you are kneeling, 
is it not so? You do not wish, after becoming the husband 
of the legitimatised daughter of Henry the Second, to wake 
up some fine day to the fact that your wife is the illegiti 
mate child of the Count de Montgommery. In one word, 
M. d’Exmés, you are ambitious. Nay, protest not, for it 
only raises you higher in my esteem, and moreover it may 
help you rather than hurt you, so far as I am concerned. 
Now, tell me you are ambitious; is it not so?” 

‘“Madame,” replied Gabriel, embarrassed, “it may seem 
like that —” 

“Excellent! you see I have divined your secret, young 
man,” exclaimed the queen. ‘Very well, then, will you 
take the advice of a friend in your own interest? I counsel 
you to give up your ambition in regard to Diana; think no 
more of this doll-faced hussy. To tell you the truth, I 
really cannot tell whose daughter she is, — whether of the 
king, or of the count. The last supposition is as likely to 
be true as the first. But even if she is the child of the 
king, she is not the woman or the support that you need. 
Madame d’Angouléme is a weak and easily turned nature; 
she is full of life and grace, if you like, but she has no 
energy or courage. I admit that she has won the heart of 
the king, but she is not clever enough to take advantage of 
that. What is necessary for you, to realise the noble 
ambitions which fill your soul, is this strong and cour: 
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ageous spirit which will help you even as it loves you, 
which will cleave to you even as you do to it, and which 
will fill both your heart and your life. Such a spirit, 
viscount, you have chanced upon even unawares.” 

Gabriel gazed at her in utter astonishment, but Catherine 
continued in the warmth of her eloquence: — 

“Listen to me; we queens are, on account of the loyalty 
of our station, removed from the strict observance of the 
proprieties to which others are the slaves; and if we wish 
to indulge ourselves in the affection of one of our subjects, 
we ourselves must take the first steps to extend the hand 
of invitation. Gabriel, you are handsome, brave, and 
proud, Ever since tirst I saw you I have felt towards you 
a strange sentiment; and I trust that I do not err, when I 
say that your words, your looks, yes, and even the seeking 
of this audience to-day, —all combine to strengthen in me 
the belief that I am nct dealing with one capable of 
ingratitude.” 

“Madame!” exclaimed Gabriel, whose astonishment 
changed to alarm. 

‘Ah, I see that you are touched, and even somewhat 
surprised,” continued Catherine, with her most fascinating 
smile; “but I trust that you do not judge me harshly on 
account of my openness. I repeat that the queen excuses 
the woman. In spite of your ambition, M. d’Exmés, you 
are bashful; and if I had been kept back by principles 
which rule the common herd, I might have had to give up 
forever a devotion which is most dear to me. I therefore 
chose to be the first to speak. Very well, then, am I so 
very terrible to look upon?” 

‘Ah, yes!” exclaimed Gabriel, pale and trembling; but 
the queen quite misunderstood his exclamation. 

“Ah, well,” said she, playfully, pretending to control 
herself, “I have not yet dazzled you to the extent of mak- 
ing you blind to your own interests, as you have shown 
by the questions you have asked me regarding Madame 
d’Angouléme. Be assured, however, that I do not desire 
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to injure you, but rather to elevate you. Up till the pres- 
ent time, Gabriel, I have contented myself with remain- 
ing in the second rank; but, believe me, I shall soon take 
my rightful place in the first. Diana de Poitiers is no 
longer young enough to rule by the virtue of her purity or 
her spirit. On the day that this creature’s prestige begins 
to wane, my rule will begin; and, believe me, Gabriel, 
when I say that I shall know well how to reign. I am 
assured of this by the instincts of sovereignty, which I 
feel within me, and besides it is in the blood of tlie 
Médicis. Some day the king will discover that he has no 
better counsellor than his wife, and when that moment 
arrives, Gabriel, to what elevation may not that man aspire 
who, when I was yet obscure, linked his fortune with 
mine; who loved in me not the queen, but the woman? 
Will not the sovereign mistress of the whole kingdom be 
in a position to reward worthily him who devoted himself 
to her, — will not this man be her second being, her right 
arm, —the true king with only the shadow of the other 
monarch behind him? Will he not hold in his power all 
the magnificence and all the influence of France? A 
beautiful dream, do you not find it so, Gabriel? Well, 
then, will you be that man?” and boldly she held out her 
hand to him. 

Gabriel fell upon his knees and kissed the lovely white 
hand; but he was too open and honest to allow himself to 
be blinded by the tricks of a simulated affection; he was 
too courageous and too frank to hesitate for a moment 
between danger and deception, and raising his handsome 
head, be said, — 

“Madame, the humble gentleman who Imneels at your feet 
asks you to look upon him as your most devoted servant 
and your most obedient subject; but —” 

“But,” said Catherine, with a smile, ‘these are not the 
formal terms which I ask of you, my handsome cavalier.” 

“ But, nevertheless, madame,” continued Gabriel, ‘to 
you I cannot use words of more tender and affectionate 
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import, for, and J ask you to pardon me, the one whom I 
tenderly loved, before my eyes ever had the happiness to 
Test upon my queen, is Diana de Castro; and no passion, 
not even that of a queen, can ever enter into this heart 
already occupied with the image of another.” 

“Ah!” cried Catherine, turning pale, and pressing her 
lips together. 

Gabriel, with eyes cast down, waited calmly and cour- 
ageously for the storm of wrath and indignation to break 
over him. Wrath and indignation are not usually long in 
coming, and in a few moments Catherine began. 

“Do you know, Viscount d’Exmeés,” said she, in a voice 
trembling with anger, “do you know that I consider your 
words bold, to say the least? Who spoke of love to you, 
Monsieur, and how do you happen upon the idea that I 
was playing the temptress with you? Your own qualities 
must occupy a most excellent place in your opinion, that 
you should dare to think of such things, and to give such 
a meaning to my kindness of heart, the only mistake of 
which was its bestowal upon an unworthy ingrate. Mon- 
sieur, you have insulted both a woman and a queen.” 

“Oh, your Majesty,” replied Gabriel, I beg you to 
believe that a veneration even religions —” 

“Enough,” interrupted Catherine; “I understand now 
not only that you have insulted me, but that you came 
here for that very purpose. Why, then, are you here? 
what purpose did you harbor? What is your love for 
Madame de Castro, or any of your affairs to me? Informa- 
tion you would have of me, —ridiculous pretext! You 
dared to make the queen of France the confidant of your 
love affairs. It ig impudent, I say; and worse than that, 
it is an outrage!” 

“No, madame,” replied Gabriel, raising himself proudly 
to his full height, ‘it 1s no outrage to choose to wound 
rather than to deceive.” 

“Silence, monsieur! you hold your peace and retire; 
and fortunate you may cansider yourself if T do not disenver 
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to the king your outrageous audacity. Never come again 
before my eyes, and look upon Catherine de Médicis hence- 
forth as your implacable enemy. We shall meet again, be 
sure of that, M. d’Exmés. Now, leave me!” 

Saluting the queen respectfully, Gabriel retired without 
a word. 

‘One more enemy,” reflected he, when alone again; 
“but that would make little difference if I had only dis- 
covered something in regard to my father and Diana. To 
be hated by both the king’s wife and the king’s favorite! 
who knows but what fate may soon turn the king himself 
against me? Dut now to Diana, for the time has come; 
and Heaven grant that I may not leave her who loves me 
more desolate and despairing than I am now on leaving 
those who hate me!” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
LOVER OR BROTHER. 


WHEN Jacinthe introduced Gabriel into the room which 
Madame de Castro occupied at the Louvre, she ran joyfully 
to meet him. “Here you are at last!” she cried; “I have 
waited for you so impatiently, for I want you to share my 
happiness. I have been talking and laughing all alone, but 
now we can be happy together; but what is the matter, 
Gabriel? You look cold and grave, and almost sad; is it 
thus that you show your love to me, and your gratitude 
to my father?” 

“To your father—yes; let us speak of your father, 
Diana. As to this gravity that so astonishes you, it is my 
habit so to receive the good gifts of fortune, for I always 
fear them. I have been so little accustomed to them, and 
they often precede misfortune.” 

“T did not know that you were either so unlucky or so 
philosophical, Gabriel,” replied the young girl, half amused 
and half piqued. “But, as you say, let us speak of the 
king; has he not been good and kind?” 

“Yes, Diana; he loves you well, does he not?” 

“With an infinite goodness and tenderness.” 

“ Doubtless,” murmured Gabriel to himself, ‘he believes 
her to be his daughter.” Then aloud he said, “There is 
one thing that astonishes me, and that is, that he should 
leave you for twelve years without knowing or seeing you. 
Have you ever spoken to him of it, Diana?” 

“Oh, yes; but it was not his doing.” 

Whose, then?” 

“Why, Madame de Valentinois, my mother.” 
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"And why did she do that, Diana? Did not your birth 
give her a greater right to the love of the king? What 
had she to fear? Her husband was dead, and her father 
also.” 

“Indeed, Gabriel, I cannot explain the pride which 
keeps her from recognising me us her child. She did her 
best to keep the king from acknowledging me, and refused 
to the last to be named in the act of legitimation. She 
seems to have a kind of aversion to me.” 

‘An aversion which may be remorse,” thought Gabriel, 
‘if she knows that she has betrayed the king.” 

‘But what are you thinking of, Gabriel, and why do you 
ask me these questions?” 

‘For no reason —a doubt of my unquiet spirit. But you 
love the king —you find in him a real father?” 

“Oh, certainly; I felt drawn towards him at once. I 
love him,—not as the king, not as my benefactor, but 
as my father.” 

“These instincts cannot deceive,” thought Gabriel, joy- 
fully, and he said, ‘It makes me very happy, Diana, to 
see you love your father so much.” 

“But now, Gabriel, let us speak of ourselves if you 
please.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Gabriel, ‘let us think of this attach- 
ment, which binds us for life to each other; let us look 
1uto each other’s hearts. Tell me, Diana, what do you feel 
for me? Do you not love me less than your father?” 

“Jealous!” cried she. “You know that I love you 
differently, and it is easy to explain it. When the king is 
here I am happy but calm, and my heart beats no quicker 
than usual; but when I see you a singular agitation 
seizes me. I say to my father, before every one, all the 
taressing things I can think of; but to you, Gabriel, I fee) 
as though I should not have the courage to do so even 
when I am your wife. In a word, when my father is near 
all my pleasure is peaceful; and while you are present ‘t 
is troubled — almost painful.” 
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“Oh, hush!” cried Gabriel, ‘you love me, and that 
frightens me, and at the same time reassures me. (God 
would not have permitted this love if it were not right.” 

“What do you mean, Gabriel? Why does the avowal 
which I have now the right to make trouble you? What 
danger can there be?” 

‘None, dear Diana, none. Do not mind what I say; it 
is joy that makes me act thus strangely. Too much happi- 
ness bewilders me. But you did not always love me as 
you do now; when we used to walk together in the woods 
at Vimoutiers you only felt the affection of a sister for 
me.” 

“Twas achild then, Gabriel. I had not then dreamed 
of you during six years of solitude, and I had not lived for 
two months in the shadow of a court where the corruption 
of language and manners has made me cherish still moze 
our holy and pure passion.” 

“Ts it true, Diana?” 

“But you, Gabriel, in your turn, open your heart, as IT 
have mine. If my words have pleased you, let me also 
hear how you love me.” 

“T cannot tell you that,” cried Gabriel. ‘Do not ask 
me to interrogate myself, it is too frightful!” 

“Qh, Gabriel!” cried Diana, in terror, ‘it is your words 
that are frightful! What! can you not even tell ine that 
you love me?” 

“If I love you, Diana! You ask me if I love you? 
Yes, I love you like a madman — like a criminal, 
perhaps.” 

‘Like a criminal! What crime can there be in our 
love ? Are we not both free? Does not my father con- 
sent ? What can be the matter with you, Gabriel; are you 
111? Whence come these fears to you, who are generally 
so firm and strong? Iam never afraid when near you; 
I trust you as [ would my father. See, I do not fear you,” 
and she approached nearer to him and laid her hand on his 
shoulder. 
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Gabriel repulsed her with terror. ‘‘No, no; gol” he 
cried; “leave me!” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” cried she, drawing back, “he repulses 
me — he does not love me!” 

“T love you too much.” 

“Tf you loved me, would my caresses horrify you ?” 

“Do they horrify me? Is it indeed my instinct that 
makes me repulse you?” cried he. ‘Oh, come here, 
Diana, that I may learn what I really feel! Come, and 
let me embrace you once again!” He drew her towards 
him, and pressed a long kiss on her forehead. “Oh,” he 
cried, ‘it is not the voice of blood which speaks in me, 
but that of love alone; I feel it. What happiness!” 

“What do you mean, Gabriel? But you say that you 
love me, and that is all I care to know.” 

“Oh, yes, I love you. I adore you, passionately, madly; 
and to feel your heart beat thus against mine is heaven — 
or hell,” he eried, suddenly disengaging himself. ‘Qh! 
leave me, for I am cursed!” 

Then he rushed from the room, leaving Diana mute 
with terror and despair. He descended the stairs me- 
echanically; but all he had gone through had heen too 
much for him, and in the gallery of the Louvre he lost 
consciousness, and sank fainting on the floor. When he 
returned to life he felt a hand on his forehead, and, 
cpening his eyes, he saw the dauphiness Mary Stuart, 
bending over him. 

‘TItis you, M. d’Iixmés,” said she. “Ifow you frightened 
me! I thought you were dead. How pale you are! whut 
is the matter ? Shall I call for assistance ?” 

“No, madame,” replied he, trying to rise, ‘your voice 
lias recalled me to life.” 

‘‘Let me assist you,” she said; “you had fainted. Are 
you really better ?”’ 

‘Yes, madame; and I owe you a thousand thanks for 
your kindness. Oh, I remember, now—I remembrr all. 
Oh, mon Dieu!” : 
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“Ts it some great grief which has overwhelmed you?" 
said Mary Stuart. “Ob, yes; it must be so, for you grow 
paler than ever. I will call some one to take you home.” 

“T thank you, madame,” said Gabriel, trying to raly 
himself, “but I feel strong enough now. While I live I 
will remember your kindness; you seein like a consoling 
angel to me.” 

“Oh, what I did was very natural. I would have done 
as much for every one whom I saw suffering, and surely I 
should do it for you, whom I know to be a devoted frien] 
of my Uncle Guise. I deserve no thanks.” 

“That little was much to me in my state. Adieu, 
madame.” 

‘Adieu, then, M. d’Exmeés, and take care of yourself.” 
Then she held out her hand to Gabriel, which he kissed 
respectfully. 

When he arrived at his rooms he found Aloyse waiting 
anxiously for him. 

“Well?” said she. 

Gabriel tried to overcome a second feeling of faintness 
which came over him, and replied, in a hollow voice, “I 
know nothing; both that woman and my own heart were 
silent. I know nothing, but that I burn and yet shiver.” 

‘Courage, monsieur!” 

‘Courage ? Thank God, I think I am dying,” and he 
fell again into a state of unconsciousness, from which he 
d.4 not so soon recover. 


~ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE HOROSCOPE. 


“THE patient will live, Dame Aloyse; but the illness has 
been serious, and his recovery will be slow. So much 
bleeding has weakened him greatly, but he will live, you 
may be assured. I thank God that the weakness of the 
body has diminished the strength of the shock that his 
heart has received. That is a wound that we cannot cure, 
and his might have been mortal.” 

The person who spoke these words was a tall man with 
piercing eyes, who appeared about fifty years of age; he 
was called Nostradamus. 

“But, mon Dieu!” said Aloyse; ‘it is now the 2d of 
July, and he has lain here since the 7th of June, and 
during all this time he has never said a word, and never 
once recognised me. He seems like one already dead; if 
you touch him, he does not seem to know it.” 

So much the better, I repeat; I do not wish him to 
return till the latest possible moment to the remembrance 
of his troubles. If he remains in this state for another 
month, as I hope he will, he will be saved.” 

“Saved!” said Aloyse, raising her eyes toward heaven, 
as if in thanksgiving. 

“He is saved already if there be no relapse, and so you 
may tell that pretty waiting-maid who comes here twice 
a day to ask after him; for in all this there is a passion for 
some great lady, 1s there not? It is to be hoped that he 
will recover the health of both body and mind at once; I 
can answer for the one, but not for the other. Still, the 
constant visits of the servant would seem to pronounce lt 
not a desperate case.” 
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Oh, yes, it is!” cried Aloyse. 

‘Come, come, Dame Aloyse; those who are rich, brave, 
young, and handsome, like the Viscount d’Exmeés, are not 
long repulsed by the ladies of a court like ours.” 

“But suppose that it is not so, and that when my master 
recovers his reason, the first thought that occurs to him 
is that the lady whom he loves is irrevocably lost to him; 
what will happen ?” 

“It would indeed be very serious, —so powerful a grief 
in so weak a brain. So far as one can judge from the char- 
acter of the features and from the expression of the eyes, 
your master, Aloyse, is no shallow-hearted man; and here 
his powerful and energetic will exposes him to an added 
danger: he will attempt to achieve the impossible, and 
when his will is broken his life will be destroyed.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu! my child will die!” 

‘There would be a great chance of a return of the in- 
flammation of the brain; but surely you can hold out some 
hope? The most distant chance might save him.” 

“Then he shall be saved!” cried Aloyse; ‘I would per- 
jure myself to save him.” 

A week passed, and Gabriel seemed to notice the people 
around him, and then to aid them in what they did for him. 
At the end of another week he could speak, although incoher- 
ently, yet his words often seemed to refer to his past life. 
Then he recognised Aloyse-and Martin Guerre; he asked 
for what he wanted, and spoke gently and reasonably. 

One morning he said suddenly, “ Aloyse, what of the 
war ?” 

“What war, monsieur ?” 

“The war with England and Spain.” 

“Monsieur, the accounts are bad; they say that the 
Spaniards, with twelve thousand English, have entered 
Picardy.” 

“So much the better,” said Gabriel. 

Aloyse attributed this answer to the remains of delirium. 
But the next day he said, “I did not ask you yesterday 
whether the Duke de Guise had returned.” 
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‘He is en route, monsieur.”’ 

* What day of the month is it ?” 

“The 4th of August.” 

“Then on the 7th I shall have been confined to this room 
for two months.” 

“Oh!” cried Aloyse, trembling, “then monsieur re- 
members? ” 

“Everything, Aloyse; but it appears that I am for- 
gotten, since no one comes to ask after me.” 

‘Monsieur is mistaken,” said Aloyse, watching anxiously 
the effect of her words; ‘‘a servant called Jacinthe came 
twice a day to ask after you; but for the last fortnight, 
since you have been better, she has not come.” 

‘She comes no more? Do you know why ?” 

“Yes, monsieur; her mistress has obtained permission 
from the king to retire into a convent until the end of the 
war.” 

“Really,” said Gabriel, with a sweet and melancholy 
smile, while a tear, the first he had shed, rolled over his 
cheek, — ‘dear Diana.” 

“Oh!” cried Aloyse, “mousieur has pronounced her 
name calmly and without injuring himself. He is saved 
— he will live.” 

“Tam saved, Aloyse, but I shall not live.” 

“How so, monsieur ?” said Aloyse, trembling. 

‘The body has bravely resisted, Aloyse, but the soul is 
mortally wounded, and cannot recover. Happily France 
is at war— my place is there; I shall go as soon asl aun 
able, and will take care never to return.” 

‘You will get yourself killed, monsieur ? —and why ?” 

“Why? Because Madame de Valentinois will not speak ; 
because Diana is perhaps my sister, and I love her; because 
the hing has perhaps murdered my father, although I do not 
know that for certain; and therefore as I can neither marry 
her whom I love nor avenge my father, there is nothing left 
here for me to do.” 

“No, monsieur, you are wrong. You have a terrible 
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duty still to perform; but I will only speak to you of 
this on the day when M. Nostradamus shall assure me 
that you are strong enough to bear it.” 

This day arrived in the following week. Gabriel was 
well enough to go about as usual. ‘Do you persist in 
your determination, monsieur?” said Aloyse. 

“Certainly.” 

“But if I give you a hope of discovering this secret ? ” 

‘You told me it was known but to two people, — Madame 
de Valentinois, and my father, who is dead.” 

“ But if he were not dead ? ” 

‘My father lives! Do you know it, Aloyse? ” 

™ No, but I suppose it.” 

“Burt Eow to find him? Speak, what clue is there? 
In Heaven’s name, Aloyse, speak quickly!” | 

‘‘ Monsieur, it is a fearful tale, and I swore to my hus- 
band at your father’s request never to repeat it to you; for 
the moment you have heard it you will at once rush into 
the midst of frightful dangers, and will enter the lists 
agalust enemies a hundred times more powerful than your- 
self. But the greatest danger is rather to be chosen than 
certain death. You had decided to die; and I, who know 
your character, know that you would not depart from this 
determination, and I therefore prefer to see you combat 
with the doubtful chances of the fearful conflict which 
your father wished to spare you. At the very least, your 
death will not be so assured nor so near accomplished. I 
shall therefore relate to you everything, monsieur, and I 
pray God to pardon me for breaking my oath.” 

“Yes, yes, dear Aloyse. My father lives, perhaps! Oh, 
speak quickly!” 

Just at this moment there was a light knock at the door, 
and Nostradamus entered. : 

“Ah, Monsieur d’Exmés,” he said, “how bright and 
cheerful you are! That is excellent! A month ago you 
were not thus You seem to be almost ready to go 
afield,” 
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Ah, yes,” repiied Gabriel, with brightening eye anda 
meaning look at Aloyse, ‘‘I shal] soon go afield, indeed.” 

‘In that case,’ said Nostradamus, ‘I see that there is 
no further business here for a physician.” 

‘No, save to accept my gratitude, master, and that which 
I may not call the value of your ministration, for there are 
circumstances which make some lives of little value;” and 
Gabriel, shaking the physician's hand, gave him a purse of 
gold. 

“T thank you, Viscount d’Exmes,” said Nostradamus. 
* You will allow me, however, also to make you a present, 
which I trust will not prove valueless to you.” 

“ And what may that be, master ? ” 

‘You are doubtless aware, monsieur, that the illnesses 
of men do not take up all my time. I have ventured to 
look farther and higher, I have essayed to unravel their 
destiny, —a work full of difficulty and uncertainty; but 
in spite of this I have at times, it seems to me, caught 
glimpses of the truth. Iam sure that the Most High has 
designated twice over before his birth the stupendous plan 
of every man’s destiny, —in the stars of heaven his native 
and eventual home, to which he so often raises his eyes 
on high, and in the lines of his hand, an obscure book of 
agic which he never lays aside, but which he cannot 
even begin to read without the most indefatigable study. 
Through many a day aud night, monsieur, I have worked 
at these two sciences as bottomless as the cask of Danaides, 
—namely, chiromancy and astrology. Future ages have 
appeared before me, and thousands of years from now thie 
people of that time will often be astonished at the fulfil- 
ment of my prophecies. But it is not always that the sun 
of truth shines clearly; for although my eyes often see, 
they are again, and, alas! often, covered with a film. In 
Spite of this, however, Iam sure that now and then I an 
gifted with a clairvoyance which almost appalls me; and 
it was in one of these ‘hours that I read about five and 
twenty years ago the horoscope of a cavalier of King 
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Fraucis’s court, written clearly in the stars which pre 
sided over his birth and in the lines of his hand. This 
wonderful, curious, and dangerous destiny impressed me 
strangely. Fancy my surprise, then, when in the lines of 
your hand and in the stars which watched over your birth, 
it seemed to me that I again read a destiny lke that one 
of which I speak. It was impossible, however, to compare 
the two carefully, as the lapse of so many years had con- 
fused my memory. Furthermore, monsieur, during your 
fever last month you called out a name which I heard but- 
once, but which riveted my attention. It was that of 
the Count de Montgommery.” 

“The Count de Montgommery!” exclaimed Gabriel, 
alarmed, 

‘“ Apain I say, monsieur, that I heard the name only; 
and yet the rest is of small importance, for that was the 
name of the nobleman whose horoscope had appeared to me 
as clear as the noon-day sun. I hastened to my house, 
and rummaged among my old papers until I found the 
horoscope of the Count de Montgommery. It is extremely 
strange, Monsieur, more so than anything which has oc- 
curred during my thirty years of practice. There is, I am 
sure, some strange connection, some mysterious affinity 
between this man and yourself; and it must be that the 
divinity, who with few exceptions never ordains for two 
individuals the same destiny, has ordained for both of you 
the same fate. I cannot be mistaken, for the lines of the 
hand and the combination of stars are the very same. It 
is long ago since I have heard anything of the Count de 
Montgommery, but I understand that one of my predic- 
tions in regard to him was afterwards fulfilled, in that he 
had the misfortune to wound the king, Francis the First, 
in the face.” 

‘Has the rest of his horoscope been fulfilled ? ” 

“This I cannot answer. I am only sure that the same 
misfortune and the same violent death with which he was 
threatened are at this moment threatening you.” 
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“Can this be ?” said Gabriel. 

‘ Here, sir, is the horoscope which I wrote off years ago 
for the Count de Montgommery, and in which if I were to- 
day to write yours I would not make one change;” and 
Nostradamus handed to Gabriel the sinail roll of parch- 
meut. 

“Thank you, master, thank you,” exclaimed Gabriel; 
“this is indeed an invaluable gift, and you cannot know 
_how precious it is to me.” 

‘One thing more, Monsieur d@’Exmés,” said Nostrada- 
mus, ‘one last word for your protection, though indeed the 
divinity is supreme, and it is hard to turn aside God’s 
plans. The birth of Henry the Second foretold that he 
would die in single combat.” 

‘Bub where is the connection ?” asked Gabriel. 

“This you will understand, monsieur, when you Have 
read this roll. In the mean time I must take my leave of 
you, in the hope that the misfortune which menaces your 
life may at least leave your heart innocent;” and saluting 
Gabriel, who in escorting him to the door shook his hand 
heartily, he took his leave. 

When he was once more alone with Aloyse, Gabriel 
unrolled the parchment; and making sure that he should 
not be interrupted or spied upon, he read aloud as follows: 


‘En jofite, en amour, cettuy touchera 

Le front du roy, 

Et cornes on bien trou sanglant mettra 
Au front du roy. 

Mais le veuille ou non, toujours blessera 
Le front du roy. 

Enfin, |’aimera, puis, las! le tuera 
Dame du roy.” 


* Be it so!” exclaimed Gabriel, his eyes flashing with a 
look of triumph; ‘‘and now, my dear Aloyse, relate to me 
how my father the Count de Montgommery was thrown 
into a living tomb by King Henry the Second.” 
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‘By King Henry the Second!” cried Aloyse, “and how 
do you know this, monsieur ?” 

T divine it,” replied Gabriel; “but at least you can tell 
me of the crime, since my revenge is indicated to me by 
God himself.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE COQUETTE. 


We will complete from the chronicles of the time the 
mournful history of the Count de Montgommery, which 
Aloyse was only able to give in part to his son. 

Jacques de Montgommery was, like all his race, brave 
and hardy, and fought valiantly under Francis the First, 
who raised him to the highest rank in the army and the 
first place at court. Among the most brilliant exploits of 
his youth was the one to which Nostradamus, in his con- 
versation with Gabriel, made mention. In 1521 the Count 
de Montgommery was hardly twenty-one years old and but 
a captain. The winter was severe, and the young cavaliers, 
with King Francis at their head, were enjoying themselves 
in a snowball contest, —a sport which was at that time 
very popular and by no means devoid of danger. There 
were two parties, one of which defended a building which 
Was assaulted by the other with snowballs. It was during 
such a game that Count d’Enghien was killed, and on the 
occasion of which we speak King Francis was very near 
being killed by Montgommery. 

After the battle the contestants gathered about the fire 
to warm themselves, and the embers having burned low, 
the young fellows attempted carelessly to rekindle it. 
Montgommery was one of the first, and ran up with a 
blazing ember in a pair of tongs; but on the way he ran 
into King Francis, who, before he could protect himself, 
received a sharp blow in the face from a glowing coal. A 
very severe but not dangerous burn was the result, and the 
ugly scar which it left became, curiously enough, the cause 
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of the fashion of wearing the beard long and cropping the 
hair short, which was brought into vogue at that time by 
King Francis. The king bore the Count de Montgommery 
no ill-will for his carelessness, as he made it good by one 
brilliant exploit after another, 

In 1530 Montgommery married Claudine de la Boissiére, 
a simple marriage of convenience; but she died three years 
afterwards, leaving Gabriel an infant. Soon after, Jacques 
fell deeply in love with Diana de Poitiers. For three 
months he hovered near her, without daring to address 
her; but his looks were more than sufficient for her to 
understand his feelings, and she determined to make use of 
this passion when the occasion should arise. This was not 
long in coming. Francis the First began to neglect the 
beautiful Diana, and to turn to Madame d’Etampes. 

When the neglect became flagrant, Diana spoke for the 
first time in her life to the Count de Montgommery, — it 
was at a féte given by the king to his new favourite. 

‘¢M. de Montgommery,” said Diana, calling him. 

He approached with some confusion. 

“ How sad you are,” continued she. 

“Miserably so, madame.” 

“ And why?” 

“T wish to die, madame.” 

‘‘Whence comes this terrible melancholy, monsieur ? ” 

*T do not know.” 

“T know, M. de Montgommery, — you love me.” 

Jacques turned pale, and trembled; then arming himself 
with resolution, said almost rudely, ‘Yes, madame, I love 
you; so much the worse for me.” 

‘So much the better,” returned she, laughing. 

‘What do you say, madame? ‘Take care, my passion is 
no child’s play, but is sincere and deep, although hopeless.” 

“ And why hopeless? ” 

‘‘ Because, madame, — pardon my frankness, -— the king 
loves you.” 

“Tt is true,” replied she, with a sigh. 
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“ You see, then, madame, that I must conquer my unworthy 
passion.” 

‘‘ Unworthy of you?” 

‘‘Oh, no, madame, and if one day —”’ 

“Enough, monsieur,” said she, with a well-acted dignity, 
“let us change the conversation.” And she went away, 
leaving the poor count oppressed with contending emotions, 
— joy and grief, hate and love. 

The next day Diana said to the king, laughing, Do you 
know, sire, that M. de Montgommery is in love with me ? ” 

‘¢ Oh,” replied he, ‘ the Montgommeries are of old family, 
and nearly as noble as myself, —as brave, and doubtless as 
gallant.’ | 

“Ts that all that you have to reply, sire ?” 

‘“ What am I to say, ma mie? Must I absolutely hate 
Montgommery for having, like myself, good taste and good 
eyes?” 

Diana, wounded, said no more, but she determined to 
make another effort; so when she again saw the count she 
said, ‘‘ What, M. de Montgommery; sadder than ever ?”’ 

‘Yes, madame, for I fear that I offended you.” 

“ Not offended, monsieur, only afflicted.” 

‘Oh, madame, I who would give my life to spare you a 
tear —” 

‘Did you not hint that I was not worthy of the love of a 
gentleinan ?” 

‘‘Oh, madame, that could not be my meaning, for I love 
you deeply. I only intended to say that you could not 
love me since you loved the king, and he you.” 

‘The king does not love me, nor I the king.” 

‘‘ Heavens ! then you may love me ?” 

“T might, but I could never tell you so.” 

“ And why, madame ?” 

To save my father’s life I consented to accept the pro- 
tection of the king, but I could never do so for the Count 
de Montgommery.” She accompanied this speech with a 
look so loving that the count cried, — 
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‘Oh, madame, if you love me as I love you —” 

“Well?” 

‘My world is you; for three months I have lived but in 
your sight. I love you with all the ardour of a first pas- 
Sion; your wonderful beauty intoxicates me. If you love 
me, be the Countess de Montgommery — be my wife.” 

‘Thanks, count,” cried Diana, triumphantly, “I will 
remember your noble aud generous words; meanwhile, 
remember that my colours are green and white.” 

The following day Francis the First remarked to Diana 
that her new adorer began to wear her colours publicly. 

“Ts it not his right, sire? Can I do less for the man 
who offers me his name ? ” 

Ts it possible ?” 

“Yes, indeed, sire,” said Diana, who thought to re- 
awaken love through jealousy. 

But after a moment the king said, “If that be so, as the 
place of grand marshal has remained vacant since the death 
of your first husband, I will bestow it on M. de Moutgoin- 
mery as a wedding present.” 

The ambitious Diana, with rage in her heart, said the 
same day to the count, “My valiant count, my noble 
Montgommery, I love you from my very heart!” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
HENRY II, AS DAUPHIN. 


THE marriage of Diana with Montgommery was arranged 
to take place at the end of three months from that time. 
The three months passed, and the count was as much in 
love as ever, although rumour said that Diana had been 
liberal in her favours to him. Still, on one pretext or 
another she postponed the marriage. 

The reason of this was that not long after her engage- 
ment she had remarked that the young dauphin had begun 
to notice her. Thereupon a new ambition awoke in her 
heart. The title of Countess de Montgommery might 
cover a defeat, but to be loved by the dauphin would be 
a triumph. Madame d’Etampes, who sneered at her age, 
was only loved by the father; but if she were loved by the 
son, to her would belong the bright future. Henry would 
be king, — and she, always beautiful, almost a queen. 

It was Henry’s character which made her still more cer- 
tuin of her success. At that time he was only nincteen 
years old, but he had already seen more than one campaign. 
For the last four years he had been the husband of 
Catherine de Mérlicis, but all the same he remained an 
uncouth, slow-witted boy. At the court balls and in the pres- 
ence of ladies he was awkward, as he was bold and skilful 
in horsemanship or on the field of battle or in the tourna- 
ment, — everywhere, in fact, where skill and courage were 
required, IJntellectually dull and slow-witted, he was easy 
game for any one who tried to get ahead of him. The 
Constable Montmorency, who was no particular friend of 
the king, spent his time upon the dauphin, who was soon 
filled with the tastes and views of the older man. Indeed, 
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the constable did whatever he liked with him, and at last 
succeeded in implanting in the dull and elastic mind the 
powerful roots of his influence, so that he obtained such 
control over Henry that his ascendency seemed in no 
danger, save, perchance, from the influence of some woman. 
Before long, however, he was overcome with horror to find 
his pupil on the point of falling in love. He saw the dau- 
phin neglect the friends which he had given him, and be- 
come, instead of shy and awkward, melancholy and given 
to dreams. Looking about him, Montmorency decided that 
only Diana de Poitiers could have done this; and the rough 
soldier really preferred that his rival should be Diana 
rather than any other, for in his practical way he put a 
more real value upon the royal mistress than did the high- 
thinking Montgommery. He therefore made his plans in 
accordance with the character which he attributed to her, 
and putting his mind once more at ease he allowed his 
pupil to sigh and dream as much as he liked. 

It was the beauty and spirit of Diana which fired Henry’s 
sluggish blood. She was lively, tantalising, and roguish ; 
her finely moulded head moved gracefully hither and 
thither, her eyes were full of promise, and her whole person 
possessed a kind of magnetic attraction (magical, they called 
it then) which easily captured poor Henry’s heart. He 
seemed in her presence to live a new life, and he gave him- 
self up with abandon to her fascinating and dangerous 
eharms. 

All this was clear to Diana; but she still hesitated to 
risk her future, through fear of the past in Francis the 
First, and of the present in the Count de Montgommery. 

One day, however, when the king, who was ever cour- 
teous towards the sex, even to those whom he had ceased 
to care for, was engaged in conversation with Diana de 
Poitiers near a window, his eyes fell upon the dauphin, who 
was watching them with a jealous expression. 

The king called him. “Aha, my son, what are you 
about there? Come here,” he said. 
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But Henry, turning pale with chagrin, after hesitating a 
noment between obedience and fear, suddenly turned round 
and went away as if he had not heard his father’s voice. 

‘Well, what an awkward dog that is, to be sure!” 
axclaimed the king. ‘Can you understand such shyness, 
Madame Diana? Have even you, goddess of the chase, 
aver seen a stricken deer more territied? Ah, it is a 
wretched weakness ! ” 

“Tf it be your Majesty’s pleasure, I will make it my task 
‘Oo amend monseigneur’s ways,” observed Diana, with a 
smile, 

“A more charming teacher or a more fascinating appren- 
jiceship would certainly be difficult to imagine,” said the 
zing, gallantly. 

‘Let us consider his education completed, then, sire,” 
replied Diana. ‘From this time on, it is in my hands.” 

And forthwith she followed the fugitive. 

That day the Count de Montgommery was on duty out- 
side of the Louvre. Diana found the dauphin, and began 
3onversation by saying, — 

‘T fear I alarm you, monseigneur, do I not?” 

It is not necessary to relate here how she brought it to 
1 conclusion; how she carefully failed to see his awkward- 
‘less or to hear his mistakes; what attention she gave him; 
how upon leaving him it seemed to him that he should be- 
20me more easy in the presence of women; and how in 
reality he did soon so become with her; how, in a word, 
she soon became his mistress in every sense of the word, — 
laying her commands upon him, teaching him, and indulg- - 
ing him, all at the same time. It was the same old comedy © 
played over again, but it will always be played, and never 
3an rightly be described. 

And Montgommery ? Well, Montgommery was too much 
in love with Diana to suspect any treachery; and, in fact, 
his love was so blind that it was hard for him to see any- 
thing except her charms. Outside of himself, everybody 
at court was talking about this latest love-affair of Madame 
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de Poitiers, but the noble count remained in a state of 
touching ignorance, which Diana took care should not be 
troubled. So fragile, however, was the structure of in- 
trigue and ambition that she was erecting that she feared 
to expose it to the slightest shock ; she therefore reniained 
the friend of the dauphin, but still hesitated to break with 


the count. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE USE OF FRIENDS. 


We wil! now let Aloyse finish the story in her own words. 

“My husband,” she said, “had not been deaf to all these 
reports, but he had not yet made up his mind to speak to 
his master about them. But one evening — it was the 7tb 
of January, 1539 — we were in the room with the count. 
He usually went every evening to see Madame de Poitiers, 
but this evening she had sent him word that she was indis- 
posed. Suddenly M. de Langeais, M. de Boutieres, and the 
Count de Sancerre —three gentlemen of the court — were 
announced. Each was wrapped in a cloak, and they all 
entered laughing. 

‘“¢You are welcome, gentlemen,’ said the count; ‘but 
what good chance brings you here ?’ 

“A triple bet,’ replied De Boutiéres, ‘and your presence 
here makes me gain mine.’ 

“¢ Mine,’ said De Langeais, ‘ was already gained.’ 

“* What was your bet, gentlemen ?’ 

«¢ Why,’ answered M. de Boutiéres, ‘Langeais has made 
a bet that the dauphin would not be at the Louvre to-night. 
We have just come from the Louvre, and he was not there. 
I bet that you would be at home to-night, and you see that 
I have won.’ 

“¢ And you have won also, Sancerre, for in fact all three 
bets are won, and we should have won or lost together. 
Sancerre, M. de Montgommery, bet one hundred pistoles 
that Madame de Poitiers would be ill to-night.’ 

“Your father, Gabriel, turned frightfully pale. ‘You 
have gained, M. de Sancerre,’ said he, ‘for Madame de 
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Poitiers has just let me know that she cannot receive me 
this evening, being indisposed.’ Then they all three laughed 
again, but your father said gravely, ‘ Now, gentlemen, will 
you be pleased to explain this enigma ?’ 

‘‘* With great pleasure; but it is no great secret, only 
you, whom it concerns, are as usual the last to know of it.’ 

‘Speak, then.’ 

«My dear count, we are about to speak, for it gives us 
pain to see a brave gentleman so deceived; but it is on con- 
dition that you will take it philosophically, for it is not 
worth your anger.’ 

“«<¢T wait,’ said the count, coldly. 

© My dear count, you doubtless know the mythology, — 
you know the history of Endymion. When he loved Diana- 
Phoebe he was about twenty, and his beard was not grown; 
and Endymion is not at the Louvre this evening, because 
the Lady Luna is at home.’ 

“¢ Your proofs ?’ said the count. 

“¢ You do not live very far from the Lady Luna, go and 
peek them yourself.’ 

‘¢¢ You are right,’ said the count, rising. 

«¢* Ah, count,’ said M. de Sancerre, ‘do not be imprudent; 
it is not good to beard the young lion.’ 

Be easy,’ said the count, as he opened the door for 
them to go out. Then turning to Perrot, he said, ‘My 
cloak and sword.’ 

‘Perrot brought them. ‘Did you know this?’ asked 
the count. 

‘“¢ Yes, monsieur.’ 

“¢¢ And why did you not tell me? ” 

“¢¢ Monsieur,’ stammered my husband. 

“¢Y understand,—you did not call yourselves my 
friends.’ He was very pale, but he spoke quietly. ‘How 
long have these reports been current ?’ 

‘*T believe for several weeks.’ 

“*¢ Aloyse,’ said the count, ‘bring Gabriel to me, I want 
t+ kiss him.’ 
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‘You were asleep, M. Gabriel, but I wrapped you up 
and brought you to your father. He kissed you, and a 
tear fell on your cheek; then he said, ‘Take care of my 
boy, Aloyse.’ These were the last words I ever heard him 
speak. : 

¢T will go with you, monsieur,’ said my husband. 

‘© No, Perrot, I wish to be alone.’ 

“<¢ But, monsieur —’ 

¢T wish it.’ 

‘Perrot said nothing, but when the count was gone he 
also took his cloak and sword. I did not try to stop him, 
for it was his duty to follow his master —even to death. 
He embraced me, and I wept bitterly as he left me. You, 
monsieur, meanwhile slept peacefully, —that sleep from 
which you woke an orphan.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


JEALOUSY SOMETIMES ABOLISHED TITLES, EVEN BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION. 


‘Tue Hotel de Brézé, in which Madame de Poitiers lived, 
was close to ours. Perrot followed his master at a little 
distance, and saw him stop at the door and knock. The 
servants tried to prevent his entrance, saying that their 
mistress was ill in her room; but the count persisted, and 
Perrot glided in also, unperceived by him. At the top of 
the staircase two of Madame de Poitiers’ women met the 
count, and asked him whit he wanted at such an hour; ten 
o’clock had just struck. The count replied firmly that he- 
wished to see Madame de Poitiers; he spoke very loud, so 
that she could hear him, for her room was near. One of 
her women went in to her, and returned, saying that 
Madame de Poitiers was in bed, but that she would cone 
and speak to M. de Montgommery, and begged him to wait 
for her in the oratory. 

“Hither the dauphin was not then present, or he was 
showing himself very cautious for a royal prince. Monsieur 
de Montgommery readily followed the two women, and 
they conducted him into the oratory. 

‘On this, Perrot, who had been hiding in the darkness 
of the stairway, went up on to the story above and con- 
-cealed himself behind a high curtain in a corridor which 
separated the bedroom of Madame de Poitiers from the 
oratory where Montgommery was waiting for her. At the 
two ends of this corridor were two doors not at this time 
in use, — one leading into the oratory, and the other into 
the bedroom. ‘To his great satisfaction, Perrot found that 
by hiding behind the hangings of either one of these doors, 
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which for the sake of looks had not been taken away 
though no longer in use, and by listening carefully, he 
could hear almost every word that was said in either room. 
Do not think, monsieur, that my good husband was influ- 
euced by mere curiosity; but the last words of the count 
when he went from us, and a certain inward feeling, told 
him that somehow or other his master was running some 
risk, and that they were setting a suare for him, perhaps at 
that very moment. He therefore resolved to remain near 
by in order to aid him should assistance be needed. 

“ However, as will appear by my narrative, nothing that 
he heard and afterwards told me shed any hght whatever 
upon the obscure question which occupies us to-day. 

‘In a few minutes Madame de Poitiers entered hastily. 
‘What means this nocturnal invasion, monsieur,’ said she, 
‘after the request which I made to you not to come to me 
this evening ?’ 

«¢T will reply truly to you, madame. They tell me that 
I have a rival, and that this rival is the dauphin, and that 
he is with you this evening.’ 

«¢ And you believed it, since you came to see?’ said 
Diana, haughtily. 

“¢T suffered, Diana, and I come to you to cure me.’ 

«¢ Well, now that you have seen me, and know that it is 
false, in Heaven’s name leave me, Jacques, for I want 
repose.’ 

“*No, Diana; for if he be not here now, there is still 
time for him to come, and I wish to convict these wretches 
altogether of falsehood.’ 

«“¢Then you will remain ?’ 

“«<T will, madame. If you are ill, go and sleep, and I 
will watch.’ 

“But by what right do you do this, monsieur? Am I 
not still free?’ 

“¢No, madame, you are not free to render a gentleman 
whose hand you have accepted the laughing-stock of the 
court,’ 
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“¢T do not accept your pretensions, monsieur. You 
have no more right to remain here than others have to 
laugh. You are not my husband yet —’ 

“¢QOh, Diana,’ cried the count, passionately, ‘what do I 
care for their laughter? Mon Dieu! that is not the ques- 
tion; it is not my honour which cries out the loudest, it is 
my love. If I had been offended by the mockery of these 
fools, I could have drawn my sword; but my heart was 
wounded, and I came here. I love you, and I am jealous; 
you have said and proved to me that you love me, and I 
will kill whoever shall attack that love, which is my right, 
if it were the dauphin or the king himself. As sure as I 
live I will have revenge.’ 

‘¢ And for what, and why ?’ asked, suddenly, an imperti- 
ous voice behind him. 

“Perrot trembled, for through the half-lighted corridor 
he had seen the dauphin advance. 

«¢ Ah, cried Madame de Poitiers, sinking on a chair, 
‘this is what I feared !’ 

“M.de Montgommery turned round and uttered a cry; 
then Perrot heard him say, in a calm voice, ‘Monseigneur 
— one word, I entreat. Tell me that you are not here be- 
cause you love Madame de Poitiers, and because she loves 
you.’ 

“<M. de Montgommery,’ replied the dauphin, stifling his 
passion, ‘will you give me the same assurance ?’ 

“¢T am the accepted lover of Madame de Poitiers, and 
you know it,’ replied M. de Montgommery, omitting, al- 
ready, the title of the dauphin. 

“A forgotten promise,’ cried Henry, ‘and if my rights 
are more recent than yours, they are not the less certain, 
and I will maintain them.’ 

“*QOh, he speaks of his rights,’ cried the count, mad with 
rage and jealousy. ‘You dare to say that this lady is 
yours ?’ 

“<T say at least that she is not yours, and that I am here 
with her consent, — which is, I think, more than you cana 
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say. Therefore, monsieur, I wait impatiently for you to 
retire.’ 

‘‘<« Tf you are so impatient, let us retire together,’ 

“A challenge!’ cried M. de Montmorency, advancing, 
‘You dare, monsieur, — to the dauphin of France!’ 

‘“¢Vhere is no dauphin here. There is only a man who 
pretends to the love of the woman that I love.’ 

Then Madame de Poitiers cried, ‘He insults the prince! 
He will kill the prince! Help!’ and probably embar- 
rassed by her situation, she ran into her own room, calling, 
on her way, for the escort of Monsieur le Dauphin. 

“‘¢ Oh,’ cried the count, ‘itis then with the swords of 
his servants that the dauphin fights.’ 

“* No, monsieur,’ replied Henry, ‘mine will suffice to 
chastise this insolence,’ and he put his hand to his sword. 

“MM. de Montmorency interfered, however, saying, ‘ Par- 
don, monseigneur, but he who might be king to-morrow has 
no right to risk his life thus. You are not aman, but a 
king; and a dauphin of France must only fight for France.’ 

“<¢ But then,’ said the count, ‘a dauphin of France must 
not tear from me all that I care for in life, —that which is 
more to me than my honour, than my country, than my 
child in the cradle; for this woman has made me forget 
all these. Monseigneur, pardon my violence, and tell me 
that I have been mistaken. You would not surely come to 
see a woman you loved, accompanied by M. de Montmorency 
and a guard. I should have thought of that.’ 

“<T followed the prince this evening, with an escort, 
because we were warned that an ambush would be laid for 
him.’ 

‘ Ah, doubtless the same kind friends who warned me, 
instigated, no doubt, by Madame d’Etampes, who wished 
publicly to scandalise Madame de Poitiers. Certainly, to 
have a guard waiting outside was to make the affair public 
enough. Ah, Henry de Valois, then you proclaim her pub- 
licly for yours | Thereis no more doubt nor hope; you have 
Stolen her from me, and with her my happiness. But, 
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Henry de Valois, because you are a king’s son, that is ne 
reason why you should cease to be a gentleman; and 1f you 
refuse me satisfaction, you are a coward.’ 

«¢Villain!’ cried the dauphin, drawing his sword; but 
M. de Montmorency threw himself once more before him, 
and cried, ‘Monseigneur, in my presence you shall never 
cross your sword with a subject.’ 

«¢ With a gentleman more noble than yourself,’ cried the 
count; ‘the Montgommeries have been sufficiently often 
allied to the House of France to make it no disgrace for 
the dauphin to fight with one of them. Oh, monseigneur, 
if you loved this woman as I love her, or hated me as I do 
you —but no; you are but a timid child, happy to hide 
behind your tutor.’ 

“Let me fight, Montmorency!’ cried the dauphin, 
furiously. 

‘No, pdques Dieu! I will not let you fight with this 
madman. Help, here!’ cried he, opening the door. 

“Then Madame de Poitiers came out, and cried also, 
‘Help! will you let your master be murdered ?’ 

“The escort ran up, and M. de Montmorency cried, ‘ Bind 
this madman ;’ and the prince added, ‘ Do not kill him.’ 

“The count was seized and disarmed by the six men who 
had entered, and Perrot saw that his assistance was now 
unavailing, and that it was better to keep himself free to 
act as occasion served. The count, when bound, still cried, 
‘Did I not say that it was your soldiers’ swords that you 
would oppose to mine ?’ 

“You hear! M. de Montmorency,’ cried the prince, 
trembling with rage. 

“Let him be gagged,’ said Montmorency. ‘I will send 
word what to do with him. ‘Till then keep him carefully,’ 
and, drawing the dauphin with him, they went into the 
room where Madame de Poitiers was waiting. Perrot fol 
lowed, and listened at the door.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


WHERE A WOMAN PROVES THAT A MAN IS NOT LOVED 
BY HER. 


‘WHEN the prince entered the apartments of Madame de 
Poitiers, his wounded self-love was the first thing to speak. 
‘It is at your house, and through you,’ cried he, ‘that I 
have received my first insult.’ 

<¢ Alas! yes, at my house, but do not say through me. 
Have I not suffered as much, or more than you? Am I 
not innocent of all this? I do not love this man; I have 
never loved him. I love but you, monseigneur, and my life 
is devoted entirely to you. Formerly, certainly, I may have 
given this man some vague hopes, but nothing positive — 
no engagement; and when you came I forgot all else. 
Since that time, I swear to you, there has not been a 
thought of my mind, nor a pulsation of my heart, that has 
not been for you. This Montgommery lies; he acts in con- 
cert with my enemies, and has no rights over her who 
belongs solely to you. Not only I do not love him, but 
now I hate him. See—ZI do not even ask you if he be 
alive or dead.’ 

«¢Tg this all true?’ asked the dauphin, still hardly 
convinced. 

“We will put it to the proof,’ said M. de Montmo- 
rency. ‘M. de Montgommery lives, but he is bound and 
incapable of resistance. He has grievously offended the 
prince, but it is not a crime for which we can judge him 
publicly. On the other hand, for M. le Dauphin to meet 
him in single combat is still more impossible. What, 
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then, is your advice, madame ? What shall we do with 
this man ?’ 

‘There was a moment’s silence; Madame de Poitiers 
possibly had a struggle with herself before she spoke, but 
at last she said, ‘M. de Montgommery has been guilty 
of high treason. What is the punishment for that?’ 

«¢ Death,’ replied M. de Montmorency. 

« ¢ Then let him die,’ said she, coldly. 

“All shuddered, and M. de Montmorency said, ‘ Indeed, 
madame, you do not love this man.’ 

“¢ But,’ said the dauphin, ‘I do not wish him to die.’ 

«¢That is also my opinion, monseigneur,’ said Montmo- 
rency, ‘although probably not for the same reasons. What 
you utter from gencrosity, I recommend through pru- 
dence. M. de Montgommery has powerful friends, and it is 
known to several that he was to meet us here to-night. If 
he be loudly demanded to-morrow, we do not wish to have 
a corpse to show. We must say that M. de Montgommery 
has fled, or that he is wounded; but we must always be 
able to say that he lives. If we manage thus, they will 
talk of him for a few days, but before a month has passed 
he will be forgotten ; friends soon forget. He must not dic, 
but he must disappear.’ 

“*So be it,’ said the dauphin. ‘He has friends in 
England, let him go there,’ 

‘“* Not so, monseigneur; exile is not enough. Do you 
wish him to tell in England how he has insulted you ?’ 

«¢QOh, do not recall that.’ 

‘©¢ But I must recall it to prevent you from committing 
an imprudence, The governor of the Chiatelet is my friend, 
and devoted to his Majesty, and will be deaf and dumb as 
the prison walls; let M.de Moutgommery be taken there 
this night. A good cell will keep him safe; and if there 
be an outery, the register of the Chatelet will show that he, 
accused of high treason, awaits in prison the judgment on 
his crime. Then, if the prison prove unhealthy, and he die 
before the trial, that will not be our blame,’ 
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‘¢ Oh, M. de Montmorency !’ cried the dauphin — 

‘‘¢ Be easy, monseigneur ; we shall not have to proceed to 
such extremities. The inquiries will die away of them- 
selves, his friends will forget him, and he may live in the 
prison though dead to the world.’ 

«But has he not a son ?’ 

«¢ Ves, a child, whom they will tell that his father’s fate 
is uncertain, and who if he grow up will have his own in- 
terests to attend to, and will not seek to explore a history 
fifteen or twenty years old.’ 

“<¢Thatis a very good plan,’ said Madame de Poitiers, 
‘and I approve of it.’ 

“¢ Put I disapprove,’ cried the dauphin. 

«¢Monseigneur, leave all that to me. I take all the re- 
sponsibility on myself —’ 

«<7 is a crime.’ 

«Well, let us not be precipitate. Let us assure ourselves 
of the person of the count, and we can afterwards decide 
how it is best to dispose of him.’ 

“So be it,’ said the dauphin, whose feeble will gladly 
accepted this compromise. 

«¢ Let us, then, return to the Louvre. To-morrow I will 
send him back to you,’ he continued, addressing Diana, ‘ for 
I see that you really love him.’ 

“<Ts monseigneur the dauphin also convinced?’ said 
she. 

«Yes, you love me, Diana, — terribly, indeed; and I 
need to believe it. I should feel too much grief in losing 
you ; your love is necessary to my existence.’ 

“Oh, you make me happy,’ cried Diana, with a passion- 
ate accent, kissing the hand which the prince held out to 
her. 

«¢ Au revoir, Diana.’ 

6 ¢ Au revoir, Henry.’ 

While the dauphin went down, M. de Montmorency 
opened the door of the oratory and said to the men 
who guarded the count, ‘I will send some one to you 
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immediately who will tell you what to do with your 
prisoner. Till then, watch him well; you auswer for him 


with your lives.’ 
‘“¢T will watch,’ said Madame de Poitiers from her 


room.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A USELESS DEVOTION. 


« Perrot saw that his master was lost, beyond redemption, 
if he allowed M. de Montmorency’s messenger time to re- 
turn. He had remarked, however, that no intimation had 
been given to those who guarded the count by which they 
should recognise the messenger; so after waiting a short 
time he went up and knocked at the door. 

“* Who is there ?’ asked a voice from the inside. 

‘From M.de Montmorency,’ he answered. They opened 
the door, and Perrot entered boldly. ‘Iam,’ said he, ‘the 
squire of M. de Manffol; we were returning from the 
Louvre when we met M. de Montmorency, accompanied 
by a tall young man wrapped in a cloak. After some 
minutes’ conversation, M. de Montmorency gave me some 
instructions, which I am here to fulfil. But you must first 
let me speak in private to the prisoner; so remove the 
gag.’ 

“The man hesitated, and said, ‘Have you no written 
order ?’ 

«How could they write in the street at two in the morn- 
ing ? Besides, M. de Montmorency said that he had told 
you to expect me.’ 

«¢ That is true,’ 

«¢Then let me speak to him. Withdraw out of hearing 
for a few minutes.’ 

‘He was obeyed. ‘My brave Perrot,’ said the count, 
‘how do you come to be here ?’ 

*¢T will tell you, monsieur, at another time; but now 
the moments are precious.’ He tlien rapidly explained to 
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the count his intended fate, and that he was there to frus- 
trate the designs of his enemies. 

«¢But what can we do? We are but two against eight.’ 

“¢ Let me act, and you are saved.’ 

6 Alas! I care little. Diana betrays me, and loves mo 
no longer.’ 

«<Think of your child, monsieur.’ 

«You are right, Perrot, I have not thought sufficiently 
of him. For his sake, then, I should and I will take ad. 
vantage of this last chance-of safety which you offer me, 
my good friend. But, listen to me. If this chance should 
not avail me, —if this venture, rash almost to the pomt of 
madness, which you are about to undertake, fails, — I do 
not wish to leave to my orphan the result of my unhappy 
death; I do not wish that he after my disappearance shall 
languish during his lifetime under the terrible hatred which 
has accomplished my ruin. Swear, then, that if the doors 
of the prison or the tomb open and shut again upon me, 
but you survive me, that Gabriel shall never know the 
circuinstances of his father’s disappearance; for if he 
should ever tind out this terrible secret, he would surely 
make some effort either to avenge or to rescue me, and 
such an effort could only end in his own destruction. I 
shall have enough to make good with his sainted mother 
without adding to its weight. JI wish my son to live 
happy, and free from anxiety concerning his father’s life. 
Swear this, Perrot; and consider yourself bound by the 
obligation of this oath unless the three actors in the drama 
which you have described to me die before I do, and the 
dauphin, who will no doubt be king by that time, Madame 
Diana, and Monsieur de Montmorency carry their terrible 
hatred with them to the tomb, and thus can no longer be 
a menace to the happiness of my child. Should this im- 
probability occur, let him endeavor, if he cares to do so, to 
discover my whereabouts. Dut until then let him imagine 
as little as anybody else — yes, less than anybody else — 
what an end his father came to. Wul you promise me 
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this, Perrot? Will you swear it? For it is upon this 
condition only that I resign myself to your heroic and, I 
very much fear, useless devotion.’ 

‘T swear, monsieur,’ said Perrot; ‘and now let me 
act.’ Then, recalling the guard, he said, ‘I am satisfied 
with my examination of the prisoner; untie him, and let 
him go.’ 

“Tet him go! M. de Montmorency ordered us to guard 
him safely on the peril of our lives.’ 

“¢Do you refuse to obey me, who come in his name 7?’ 

“¢T hesitate to do that, certainly.’ 

“So be it, then; but you must answer to M. de Mont 
morency for your disobedience. I wash my hands of it.’ 

“* Are you certain that it was M. de Montmorency, and 
that those were his orders ?’ 

“Fool! how should I have known that you were guard- 
ing a prisoner if he had not told me ?’ 

“Well, then, I suppose we must unbind him;’ and they 
had commenced doing so, when Madame de Poitiers, hear- 
ing the sound of voices, appeared at the door, and seeing 
what they were about, cried out, — 

«How dare you unbind the prisoner ?’ 

“(We are obeying the orders of M. de Montmorency, 
madaine.’ 

“<¢Tmpossible! Who brought you this order ?’ 

‘They pointed to Perrot, who had been trying to keep 
out of sight; but a ray of light betrayed him. 

“That man!’ cried she; ‘he is the squire of the pris- 
oner. See what you were about to do!” 

“Tt is false, said Perrot; ‘I am the squire of M. de 
Manffol, and I am sent by M. de Montmorency.’ 

““¢ Who says that he comes from M. de Montmorency ?’ 
said an officer, who entered the room at that moment. ‘I 
am sent by him, and here is his ring to show it. What! 
you have dared to unbind the prisoner? Let him be re: 
bound and gagged immediately.’ 

“CAs you like, sir,’ replicd the captain of the guards; 
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‘but the orders which this man gave us seemed perfectly 
plain and authoritative.’ 

“¢Poor Perrot!’ was all the count could say. Tle did 
not allow himself to utter one word of reproach to Madame 
de Poitiers, although he had plenty of tiine to do so before 
they placed the handkerchief between his teeth. It is not 
improbable, also, that he wished to avoid compromising his 
devoted servant further; but Perrot, unluckily, did not 
prove so discreet as he, and cried out to Madame Diana 
in indignation, — 

“Good, madame! you go far indeed in tke path of 
infamy! Three times Saint Peter denied his Lord, but 
even Judas only really betrayed him once; and here within 
an hour you have betrayed your lover three times. Of 
course, Judas was but a man, while you are a woman and 
a duchess.’ 

“<¢Seize that man!’ cried Madame Diana, furious with 
rage. 

“Seize him!’ echoed the officer. 

«¢ Aha, but you have not taken me yet!’ cried Perrot. 

‘‘And goaded to desperation, he sprung to Monsieur de 
Montgommery’s side with one leap, and begun to cut the 
ropes with his poniard, crying out, — 

“6 Look alive, neve Let us sell our lives as dearly 
as possible !’ 

“But before he had freed more than the left arm of his 
master, ten swords closed in on him. He was surrounded 
in a moment:and attacked upon all sides at once; a power- 
ful blow stretched him at his master’s feet, and he fell 
unconscious like a dead man.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
HOW THE TRACE OF BLOOD IS NEVER EFFACED. 


‘PrrRoT knew no more. When he returned to conscious- 
ness his first sensation was of intense cold, and, open- 
ing his eyes, he found himself on the damp ground. It 
was still night, but there was sufficient light to show him 
that he was in the Cemetery of the Innocents. <A dead 
body lay beside him. They had doubtless thought him 
dead, and thrown him there. 

‘He tried to rise, but the pain of his wound was intense. 
However, by a great effort, he contrived to walk a few 
paces. Just then the obscurity was removed by the light 
of a lantern; and Perrot saw two vicious-looking men 
coming towards him with spades and mattocks. 

‘‘* They said we should find them there at the foot of the 
image,’ said the first. 

“Here they are,’ said the other, stumbling upon the 
soldier. ‘But, no, where’s the other ?’ 

‘¢< We have got to find them both.’ 

‘ Hither and thither they turned their lantern, but Perrot 
had lost no time in dragging himself off behind a tomb- 
stone, where he was invisible to their eyes. 

‘¢The devil must have been off with one of them,’ 
remarked the first gravedigger, who seemed to be some- 
thing of a wag. 

‘¢Ror God’s sake, don’t talk like that,’ exclaimed the 
other, with a shudder, ‘at such an hour and in such a 
place!’ And he crossed himself, trembling with terror. 

“¢Well, anyhow, there’s no one here,’ said the first. 
‘Oh, well, what’s the odds? Bah! we will bury this 
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fellow, and then say that the other man got away; oF 
perhaps they didn’t count right after all.’ 

“They then set to work to dig a grave; and Perrot, who 
had been dragging himself off little by little, was relieved 
to hear the jovial gravedigger say to his friend, — 

“¢T have been thinking that if we say we only found 
one corpse and only dug one grave, we shall only get five 
pistoles instead of ten. Wouldn’t it be better for our 
finances to say nothing about the strange disappearance 
of the second body ?’ 

“¢YVes, faith, it would!’ replied his religious friend. 
‘We will simply say that we have done our work; and 
then we shall certainly have told no lie.’ 

“In the mean time, Perrot, fainting with weakness, had 
dragged himself as far as the street of Aubry-le-Boucher, 
and calling to a market-gardener who was driving by in 
his cart, he asked him whither he was going. 

“¢'Po Montreuil,’ said the man. 

‘¢In that case, perhaps you will be kind enough to take 
wwe along as far as the street of St. Antoine, where [ live.’ 

“¢ Of course; get in,’ said the gardener. 

‘ After this fashion Perrot was able to make the best 
part of his journey to his home without much suffering; 
and yet there were many times during the journey when 
he thought he was on the point of death. But at last the 
cart stopped at his destination. 

‘‘¢ Well, here you are, my friend,’ said the gardener. 

«¢A thousand thanks, my good fellow!’ said Perrot. 
And with great difficulty he descended from the cart, but 
was obliged for a moment to rest himself against a wall. 

“*‘My friend has been drinking q little too much, it 
seems,’ said the peasant to himself as he cracked his 
whip. 

‘And off he went, singing the new song that had just 
been written by Master I'rancis Rabelais, the jovial pastor 
of Mendon. 

‘In about an hour Perrot arrived at the Street of Gar 
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dens. Fortunately the nights are long in January. He 
did not meet a person, and got home about six o'clock. 

‘In spite of the cold, monsieur, my anxious fears bound 
me to the window, and at the first call of my husband I 
rushed to the door to admit him. 

“Silence! on your hfe!’ said he to me; ‘utter no cry, 
but help me to my room.’ He got upstairs with my assist- 
ance; but when I began to undress him his blood covered 
my hands, and I saw his wounds large and gaping. 

“<Aush!’ said he again; ‘do not cry out.’ 

“<But at least let me go for a surgeon,’ said I, sobbing. 

“Tt is useless,’ said he; ‘I know that my wounds are 
mortal. I should not have lived so long had I not been 
upheld by a feeling stronger than pain. God, who sooner 
or later punishes murderers, has doubtless prolonged my 
life so far to serve his future designs; but soon fever will 
come on, and then no doctor can do anything for me.’ 

“T begved him at least to spare himself and take a little 
repose. 

“*No, replied he; ‘I must speak while I can.’ Then 
he told me all that I have just related to you, but not with- 
out frequent and long interruptions from weakness and 
pain. Towards the middle of the day the pain seemed to 
leave him; then he made me repeat the oath that he had 
taken not to reveal to you this history as long as there was 
danger for you in it. This oath, monsieur, I have just 
broken; but it was to save your life, and I trust that I 
shall be pardoned. 

“sWhen I am dead,’ continued Perrot, ‘shut up this 
house, dismiss the servants, and go to Montgommery with 
Gabriel, but do not live at the castle; bring him up quietly 
in our own house, so that his enemies may forget him; the 
chaplain and the steward will aid you in your task. Let 
the young count himself be ignorant of his rank until he 
be eighteen.’ Then he told me that M. de Montmorency 
supposed him to be dead, and therefore he desired me to 
keep his presence there and his death both secret; to tell 
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no one of his being there, and in the dead of night, when 
all were asleep, to carry his body down to the caves of the 
lords of Brissac, to whom the hotel formerly belonged, that 
in this way M. de Montmorency would believe the secret 
dead with him, whereas, if he knew me to be privy to it, 
he would not hesitate to destroy me as well. 

‘‘T promised all he asked. ‘Towards evening fever came 
on, then he said to me, ‘ Aloyse, give me some water.’ I, in 
my ignorance, had offered him some repeatedly, but he 
always refused. I got him some then, but before drinking 
it he said, ‘One last kiss, and remember all I have said.’ 
I covered his face with my kisses and tears; then he asked 
for the crucifix, and placing it to his lips murmured, ‘ My 
God, have mercy on me!’ and fell back dead. 

“T went as usual to see you put to bed, and although I 
wept incessantly no one was astonished, for all were in con- 
sternation at the disappearance of the count and Perrot. 
About two in the morning, after having washed the blood 
from my husband’s corpse I wrapped it in a sheet, and de- 
scended with my dear burden, still heavier to my heart 
than to my arms, and it was not without great difficulty 
and many stoppages that I reached the cave. I found an 
empty tomb, in which I placed the body. The fall of the 
heavy lid as I reclosed it struck such terror to my heart 
that I turned and fled, and-never stopped until I arrived in 
my own room. I had still to burn the sheets and the 
clothes, which might have betrayed us, but by daylight my 
task was completed. 

A long illness followed so much exertion and emotion 
on my part; but as soon as I was able to travel I went to 
Montgommery with you as I had promised. What M. de 
Montmorency had foreseen happened. For a time every 
one talked of the mysterious disappearance of the Count de 
Montgommery, but new subjects and interests succeeded, 
and it was forgotten.” 

“Well,” cried Gabriel, ‘‘all this tells me nothing as to 
who Diana is, But if my father lives I will find him. It 
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is now both the son and the lover who are seeking. But 
have you never learned anything which could indicate the 
prison in which my father was confined ?” 

“Nothing, monsieur, but that M. de Montmorency said 
that the governor of the Chatelet was a devoted friend of 
his.” 

‘The Chatelet!” cried Gabriel, bursting into tears; the 
remembrance of the miserable old man whom he had seen 
there in that horrid cell flashed suddenly across his mind. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE HEROIC RANSOM, 


On the following day, Gabriel took his way with a firm 
step and a calm aspect to the Louvre, to ask for an audi- 
ence of the king. After deep consideration he had decided 
that defiance towards a crowned enemy would be worse 
than useless, and he had resolved to make his request 
humbly and respectfully. 

As he entered he met the Cardinal de Lorraine, who 
addressed him in a friendly’ way and asked him whither he 
was going. On Gabriel’s replying, “To the king,” he re- 
plied that he was also going to see his Majesty, and would 
conduct him, “although,” he added, “the king has very 
much to occupy him. I suppose, M. d’Exmes, you have 
heard the sad news ?” 

‘No, indeed, I know nothing.” 

“Really! well, M. de Montmorency, that skilful general, 
encountered the Spanish troops yesterday on the plains of 
Gibercourt ; and although he had an equal number of men, 
admirable cavalry, and the élite of the French chivalry, he 
has sustained a dreadful defeat. He himself is wounded 
and taken prisoner, and with him numbers of other 
nobles.” 

“Great heavens!” cried Gabriel, struck in spite of his 
private griefs by this public misfortune, “are the days of 
Poitiers and Agincourt returning? But St. Quentin?” 

“Tt still held out at the departure of the courier, and the 
constable’s nephew, M. de Coligny, has sworn to be buried 
under the ruins rather than surrender; but it is feared that 
be cannot maintain himself much longer,” 
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‘ But what would become of France ?” 

‘‘ May God keep her! But here we are.” 

They entered and found the king alone with Madame de 
Poitiers. 

‘‘ Ah, M. de Lorraine,” said he, “what a frightful catas- 
trophe! Who could have dreamed of it? Your brother is 
on his way home, 1s he not ? ” 

Yes, sire; he is at Lyons.” 

‘Praised be God!” cried the king. ‘“ Well, then, Mon- 
sieur de Lorraine, it is to the care of your illustrious 
brother that I confide the welfare of the kingdom. I con- 
fer upon both of you full power and authority to bring 
about this glorious result. Be monarchs as much as I am, 
and even more than Iam. I have just written a letter with 
my own hand to the Duke de Guise, asking him to hasten 
his return. Here itis. I wish that your Eminence would 
have the kindness to write also, and make plain to your 
brother the terrible position in which we are, and the neces- 
sity for prompt action if France is to be saved. Tell Mon- 
sieur de Guise that I place myself entirely in his hands. 
Write, sir, write at once, I beg of you! You can do it here 
on the spot, for there in that closet you will find all the 
materials that you need; and a courier, booted and spurred, 
awaits below ready to spring into the saddle. Hurry, 
cardinal, I beg of you hurry! A half-hour more or less 
may be the saving or the ruin of the country.” 

TI obey, your Majesty; and be sure that my brother will 
be equally ready, and will do all that man can do. But if 
he fail, let your Majesty remember how desperate the 
affairs are that are placed in his hands.” 

‘(Say in danger if you like,” replied the king, “but not 
desperate. But, tell me, does my good city of St. Quentin 
still hold out, with its brave defender, Monsieur de 
Coligny ?” 

‘Yes, or at least it was not yet taken two days ago,” 
replied the cardinal. “ But it is not to be concealed that 
the fortifications were in a wretched state, and the starving 
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inhabitants had already begun to talk of surrender; and if 
the Spaniard should take St. Quentin to-day, he will take 
Paris in a week. But be of good cheer, sire! I will write 
to my brother, and it is unnecessary to say that whatever 
aman can do will be done by the Duke de Guise.” 

And the cardinal, making obeisance to the king and 
Diana de Poitiers, went into the cabinet to write the letter 
which the king desired. 

Gabriel had remained standing one side, engrossed in 
thought and unnoticed. Contemplation of the desperate 
extremity to which his beloved country was reduced filled 
his generous young heart with alarm. He forgot that it 
was Montmorency, his worst enemy, who had been defeated, 
wounded, and taken prisoner. For the moment 1t was only 
the leader of the French army that he saw in him. In a 
word, his country’s danger was as much in his mind as his 
father’s sufferings. So sympathetic was the heart of this 
noble young man, and so easily stirred, that he pitied all 
who were unfortunate; as soon as the cardinal left the 
room, the king sunk back upon his couch with despairing 
gesture, rested his head in his hands, crying out, — 

“Oh, St. Quentin! on thee now depends the fate of 
France! St. Quentin, iny noble city! If thou canst hold 
out but for one short week, Guise will have returned, and 
the defence of thy faithful bulwarks will be renewed! But 
if thou be taken, the enemy will march upon Paris, and both 
will be lost. Oh, St. Quentin! I will grant thee a new 
privilege for every hour that thou resistest, and a diamond 
for each of thy crumbling stones, if thou canst hold out but 
eight days longer! ” 

“Sire, it shall hold out for more than eight days!” 
exclaimed Gabriel. He had taken an heroic resolve. 

‘©M. d’Exmeés! how came you here?” 

‘IT came with the Cardinal de Lorraine, sire.” 

“Qh, that is different. But what do you mean by say- 
ing that it shall resist ? ” 

“Sire, if a man were to defend this city, and his ener- 
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getic will were to inspire the garrison to resist while one 
stone remained on another, and were he thus to save 
France, would you promise to grant him one request ? ” 

“Certainly,” cried Henry; “ what a king could do for 
him I would.” 

“It is a bargain, sire; for it is simply a pardon that I 
ask for, and neither titles nor gold.” 

“ But where is the man who can do this ? ” 

“Before you, sire. I am a simple captain of your 
Guards, but I feel in my arm a superhuman energy, for I 
have to save at once my country and my father.” 

‘ Your father, M. d’Exmes!” 

‘T am not M. d’Exmés, sire; I am Gabriel de Montgom- 
mery, son of Jacques de Montgommery whom your Majesty 
will remember.” 

The king turned deadly pale, as did also Madame de 
Poitiers. “ Montgommery’s son!” he murmured. 

“Yes, sire,” continued Gabriel, “I am the Viscount de 
Moutgommery, who in exchange for preserving St. Quentin 
to you for eight days asks only the liberty of his father.” 

‘Your father, monsieur, has disappeared, and is probably 
dead. What do I know of him?” 

‘But I know, sire. My father has been eighteen years 
in the Chatelet waiting for death, or for mercy. My 
father still lives; I ain certain of it. As for his crime, I 
know nothing of that.” 

Nothing ? ” asked the king, with a dark frown. 

‘“ Nothing, sire; but it must surely have been a terrible 
crime to have deserved an imprisonment of such duration. 
But since it was not deserving of death, it cannot have been 
unpardonable. Listen tome, sire. Inthe space of eighteen 
years, justice has had time enough to sleep and mercy to 
awake. The passions of man, either bad or good, cannot 
live so long as that. My father, who was in his prime 
when he went to prison, will issue from it old and broken 
down. However guilty he may have been, bas his expita- 
tion not been complete? And even if injustice has perhaps 
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been done him, is he not too weak to remember that? 
Liberate, O sire, a miserable prisoner, who will from now 
on be of no consequence in the world! Do not forget, O 
“jhristian king, the words of the Christian creed, and for. 
give the sins of another that your own may be forgiven !”’ 

The king and Madame de Poitiers exchanged a look of 
terror, and as 1f to interrogate each other. 

‘‘Observe, sire,” continued Gabriel, “that I do not come 
to say that he was condemned secretly, and without being 
heard, and that I do not call on all the nobility of France 
to aid me in procuring redress. I respect the privileges of 
the Crown and the secrets of the past; and I only ask per- 
inission to preserve St. Quentin for you. Surely, sire, that 
is worth an old man’s liberty ; and I feel that I oan do it, 
for my cause is pure and holy, my will is strong, and I feel 
that God iswith me. If you require it I will even under- 
take to wrest a city from the enemy.” 

Madame de Poitiers gave an incredulous smile. 

“T understand your smile, madame. You think that I 
shall fall before I accomplish my task. Mon dieu! it is 
possible. My presentiments may deceive me. But if the 
enemy enter before the eight days I will die on the breach. 
Ican dono more. I shall die on the field, and my father 
in his cell; the debt will be cancelled, and the creditor be 
forgotten.” 

‘ That is true,” whispered Diana to the king. 

“But, monsieur, if you fall, leaving your task unaccom- 
plished, how do I know that some one else will not start 
up, armed with this secret, and make the same request ? ” 

‘T swear to you, sire, that were I dead all would die 
with me, and you would never be again importuned on the 
subject.” 

Henry, always undecided, turned towards Diana for 
advice. 

“Sire,” said she, “if you ask for my advice, agree to 
what M. d’Exmés asks, and pass your royal word to grant 
bis request .“ he keeps his promise.” 
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“* Allow me first to ask you, monsieur, how you became 
possessed of this secret.” 

“Sire,” said Gabriel, solemnly, “an old squire of my 
father’s — Perrot Travigny — who was killed in the events 
which led to the disappearance of the count, rose from his 
grave to tell me.” 

At this answer, the king turned paler than before, and 
even Madame de Poitiers shuddered. The belief in appari- 
tions and spectres was at that time universal, and their 
uneasy consciences soon took alarm. 

“ Enough, monsieur,” said the king, “I grant all you ask. 
You may now retire.” 

“Then I may set out, relying on your Majesty’s 
promise ? ” 

“Yes, [ give you my word as king and gentleman.” 

Gabriel, with joy in his heart, bowed and retired. 

“ At last he is gone,”’ said Henry, with a sigh of relief. 

“ Well, sire,” said Diana, “ you did right to promise him, 
and to send him to St. Quentin ; he is sure to fall there.” 

At this momeut the Cardinal de Lorraine returned with 
the letter for his brother, and the king could not reply. 

Gabriel, when he left the king, directed his steps towards 
Madame de Castro’s old apartments, hoping to find some 
one there who could give him some information regarding 
her. Jacinthe had gone with her mistress, but Denise, 
the second maid, had remained, and as soon as she saw 
Gabriel she cried, — 

“Oh, M. d’Exmés, do you bring me. news of my mistress ? 
We are so anxions about her.” 

“ And why so, Denise ? ” 

‘‘Qh, monsieur, do you not know where she is? She 
is in the convent of the Benedictines at St. Quentin, now 
besieged, and perhaps taken by the Spaniards ! ” 

“ Surely,” thought Gabriel, “the finger of God is in this, 
He ever animates my feelings as a son by means of those 
of a lover. Thanks, Denise; here is something for your 
good news.” 
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He went down quickly to the court of the Louvre, where 
Martin Guerre waited for him. ‘We are going to St. 
Quentin, Martin,” said he. ‘ We are going where they 
fight, and must set off at once.” 

“Oh, so much the better; I may have become a drinker 
and a gambier, but surely not a coward!” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
JEAN PEUQUOY THE WEAVER. 


THE military chiefs and principal citizens of St. Quentin 
were assembled in the town-hall. The city still held out, 
but the despair of the inhabitants was at its height, and 
they began to say, ‘‘That as it was impossible to save the 
city, as it was only a question of a day or two more or 
less, it was better to abridge their sufferings.” 

Gaspard de Coligny, the brave admiral, thought differ. 
ently. He knew that each day might be the saving of the 
kingdom; but he could do little against the general dis- 
couragement and discontent. This meeting was his last 
effort to try and inspirit further resistance. He began by 
an appeal to their patriotism, but this was received with 
a mournful silence. ‘Then he turned to Captain Oger, one 
of his bravest officers, and asked for his opinion, trusting 
that he would support him. 

“Tf you do me the honour to ask for my opinion, mon- 
sieur,” replied he, ‘I must say, with regret, but with per- 
fect conviction, that St. Quentin can resist no longer. If 
we could hold out for a week, for four or even two days, 
I should say that these two days would give time to the 
army to rally, and might save the country; and we will 
hold out to the last stone and the last man. But I am 
convinced that the next assault must be successful. Is it 
not then preferable to save what we can of the city by a 
capitulation, while there is yet time ?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried many voices. 

“You speak, Lauxford,” said M. de Coligny to the officer 
commanding the engineers. ‘Tell us honestly, can the 
fortifications hold out longer or not?” 
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“T will tell you,” replied Lauxford, the leader of the 
engineers, ‘or rather I will let the simple facts speak for 
themselves; they will tell you the truth clearer than I, 
and without flattery. On this account, I must ask you to 
go over with me in your mind the weak points of our 
fortifications. Sir Admiral, there are at present four 
openings for the enemy; and I must confess that it is a 
matter of surprise to me that he has not already taken 
advantage of it. Firstly, there is a breach in the wali 
near the Boulevard St. Martin big enough for twenty men 
to enter abreast. We have already lost more than two 
hundred men at that -point, — living walls, who cannot 
however make up for the lack of those of stone. At the 
gate of St. Jean the only great tower still stands, and the 
strongest of the ramparts is already crumbling. At this 
point there is a countermine, all sealed and ready; but I 
fear that if we fire it we shall destroy the great tower, 
which alone holds the enemy in check, and the ruins of 
which would serve them as ladders. At the village of 
Remicourt the Spanish have cut trenches through the outer 
wall of the moat; and they have established themselves 
there behind a mantlet, and are continually battering at 
the walls. Finally, on the side of the Faubourg d’Isle you 
are aware that the eneiny is already in possession not only 
of the moats but of the boulevard and the abbey. It would 
be folly to try to seck to dislodge them from that point; 
while, on the contrary, they themselves are step by step 
nearing the top of the parapet, — only five or six feet thick 
at that point, —and have already begun to fire upon our 
men who are working in the Boulevard de la Reine, and 
make it so hot for them that they will soon have to ceass 
work. The rest of the fortifications will perhaps stand; 
but there are the four fatal wounds, and they will soon 
bleed the city to death, monseigneur. You have com- 
manded the truth of me, and J have told it with all its sad 
details, leaving to your foresight and experience what shall 
be done about it,” 
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Here the crowd began to mutter, and although no one 
dared to give expression to his thoughts, every one was 
thinking, — 

“The best thing we can do is to surrender, and not risk 
the terrible event of an assault.” 

The admiral very bravely answered, ‘' Wait, gentlemen, 
one word more! As you have said, Monsieur Lauxford, if 
our walls are weak, we have at least our gallant soldiers, 
living walls, to take their place. With these, and with 
the brave help of the citizens, can we not hold out at least 
for a few days longer? What would be an act of cowardice 
to-day will then be one of glory. I agree that the fortifi- 
cations are too weak, but we still have suflicient troops, 
have we not, Monsieur de Rambouillet ?” 

“Sir Admiral,” replied the officer addressed, “if we 
were talking yonder in the market-place, in the midst of 
the people who are waiting to hear the result of this meet- 
ing, I might say yes; for it would then be our duty to 
inspire hope and valour in every heart. But here, in this 
calm council, before those whose valour needs no proof or 
stimulus, I have no hesitation in saying that we have not 
men enough for this terrible and dangerous business, 
Everybody who can carry arms has been provided with 
them, and the rest are employed on the defensive works, 
even the children and the old men doing their full share; 
and I think you will find the women, too, assisting in the 
good work by nursing the sick and wounded. In one word, 
not a single arm is idle; and yet we need more. There is 
not a place on the walls where we have one man too many, 
but there are many where we have not enough. Do what 
we will, it is not possible so to arrange our forces that 
less than fifty more men are not absolutely necessary at 
the gate of St. Jean, and fifty more at the Boulevard St. 
Martin. The catastrophe of St. Laurent has cut us off 
from reinforcements that we had reason to expect; and 
unless you hope for help from Paris, it is well for you to 
consider whether, in such a terrible extremity, you have 
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the right to risk the lives of the men still left us, who 
perhaps at some more auspicious time might help to save 
the country.” 

The murmurs became louder than ever on the strength 
of this opinion, when suddenly a voice of thunder cried, 
‘* Silence!” 

All were immediately silent, for they recognised the 
voice of Jean Peuquoy, the head of the corporation of 
weavers, and a much respected citizen. 

Jean Peuquoy was a fine specimen of the sturdy citizen 
of that time, who loved his city as a mother as wellasa 
child, both praised and grumbled at her, gave up his life 
to her, and if necessary would die for her. ‘There was no 
world outside of France for this honest weaver, and no city 
in all France but St. Quentin. No one knew as much as 
he about the history and traditions of the town, its customs 
old and new, and its legends. There was not a part of the 
city, nor a street, nor even a house, the present and past 
of which were not plain to Jean Peuquoy. He might have 
been called the municipality personified. His shop was 
in Grand Place, and his frame-house in the street of St. 
Martin was like another town-hall. This old mansion was 
distinguished by a very strange coat-of-arms, —a shuttle 
crowned between a stag’s horns. One of the weaver’s 
ancestors (for Jean Peuquoy had ancestors as well as any 
gentleman), —a weaver like himself, but a famous archer 
as well, —had put out the eyes of this stag with two 
2rrows at more than a hundred paces distant. The superb 
antlers may still be seen at St. Quentin in the Rue St. 
Martin. Everybody for leagues about knew the horns and 
the weaver. Thus Jean Peuquoy was the city itself, and 
every dweller in St. Quentin seemed to listen to the voice 
of his country in that of the honest weaver. On this 
account, no one moved when his voice, rising above the 
muttering and grumbling, called out, ‘Silence! ” 

“Listen to me, my dear friends and fellow-citizens,” 
Baid he. “M. de Coligny wili, I hope, do us the justice to 
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acknowledge that from the first we have done our best to 
assist him. We have given our provisions, our goods, and 
our money, and we have not been backward in fighting 
ourselves. We trusted that our king would think of his 
brave Quentinois, aud send us aid. He did so; he sent 
M. de Montmorency, and we thanked God and the king. 
But the fatal battle of St. Laurent destroyed our hopes; 
the constable was taken, and his army forced to retreat. 
It is now five days since that battle, and the enemy have 
made the most of their time; their cannon has scarcely 
ceased to sound, —indeed, you may hear it now. We 
have listened vainly for some sound from the other side, 
announcing to us further assistance; but none comes. Our 
resources are exhausted; but the king has the whole mon- 
archy to save. If he thinks of us, it is only to ask if we 
shall live long enough to save the rest of France. But 
there is no chance of help, nor is there any salvation for 
us; our walls and our soldiers fall around us; we are 
lost!” 

“Yes, yes! we must yield!” they all cried with one 
voice. 

‘“ Not so,” replied Jean Peuquoy, — ‘‘'we must die. These 
officers say that we cannot resist, but M. de Coligny says 
that we ought to resist. Let us resist. You know, citi- 
zens, Whether I love our good city or not, — how devoted 
I am to her; but the general has, in his wisdom, weighed 
the fortunes of St. Quentin against those of all France, 
and he has pronounced it right that she should die like a 
sentinel at his post. He who murmurs is a coward, and 
he who disobeys is a traitor! If the walls fall, we must 
make new ones with our bodies. Let us gain two days, 
even an hour, at the price of our lives and our goods, for 
M. de Coligny declares that it may save France. The 
responsibility is on him; our duty is to die, when he tells 
us that we die for France.” 

All were silent. 

“You do not reply. You will give your lives to the 
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king, and will leave your wives widows and your children 
orphans; but you cannot yourselves pronounce their doom. 
At least you can cry, ‘ Vive la France/’?” 

A few faint cries responded, but sadly and mournfully. 

Gaspard de Coligny then rose in much agitation. 
“Listen!” said he. “I cannot accept this fearful respon- 
sibility; and, since you are all against me, I also think 
your sacrifice would be useless — ” 

‘What! are you also going to speak of surrender, M. de 
Coligny ?” interrupted a voice. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
GABRIEL AT HIS WORK. 


“Who dares to interrupt me thus?” cried M. de Coligny. 
“A peasant !” 

“7,” said a man, advancing, clothed like a peasant of 
the neighbourhood. ‘‘Not a peasant, but the Viscount 
d’Exmés, captain of the king’s guards, who comes here in 
his Majesty’s name.” 

“In the king’s name!” cried many voices. 

“Yes, in the name of the king, who does not abandon 
his brave Quentinois, but thinks of them ever. I arrived 
in this disguise three hours ago, and in this time I have 
examined your defences and heard your deliberations. But 
what I have seen does not correspond with what I have 
heard. Whence comes this sudden discouragement, fit only 
for women and children, and which has caused a universal 
panic? Raise your heads, and revive your courage! and 
if you cannot conquer, let your defeat be more glorious 
than a victory! I come from your ramparts, and I say 
that you can hold out another fortnight, but the king asks 
only a week to save France. 

“Tet me come to your aid,” he continued. “You, M. 
de Lauxford, say that you have four breaches open to the 
enemy. Well, that on the side of the Faubourg d’Isle is 
the worst. The Spaniards are masters of the abbey, and 
keep up so brisk a fire that our workmen dare not show 
themselves. Allow me to suggest a simple and very excel- 
lent method which I saw adopted at Civitella. We will 
make arampart with old boats filled with earth, —the 
balls lose themselves in the earth, and our workmen can 
proceed in perfect safety. 
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* At the hamlet of Remicourt the enemy are undermin- 
ing the wall, it is true; but it is there, monsieur, that we 
must countermine, and not at the Porte St. Jean, where it 
is not only useless but dangerous. You should move your 
men from the west to the south. You will say that the 
Porte St. Jean and the Boulevard St. Martin will be left 
defenceless. But fifty men at each point will suffice to 
protect them. You may say again that you cannot spare 
these one hundred men. Well, I bring them to you.” 

A murmur of surprise and joy ran round the circle. 

Yes,” continied Gabriel, ‘‘I met, not far from here, 
the Baron de Vaulpergues with three hundred lances, and 
he has promised to come to your assistance. J undertook 
to come here, braving all danger, through the enemy’s 
camp, to reconnoitre the places where he may most safely 
enter with his men. I have come and arranged my plan. 
I shall return to Vaulpergues; we shall divide his company 
into three parts. I myself will take the command of one, 
and we will each direct our steps, under cover of the night, 
to a different point. We shall be very unlucky if we do 
not manage to introduce at least one hundred men into the 
place.” 

Universal acclamations hailed his spirited address, which 
reanimated all hearts. 

“Oh,” cried Jean Peuquoy, “now we can fight and 
conquer.” 

“Fight! yes,” said Gabriel; “conquer, I do not dare to 
hope. Ido not wish to make your position better than it 
is; I only wish to show you that the king does not abandon 
you, and that you may inake your resistance useful and 
your defeat glorious. It is probable that the sixty thou- 
sand men who attack you will take the place at last, but 
do not think that your brave resistance will make your 
position worse in the end. Philibert Emmanuel is a brave 
soldier, who loves courage and will not punish it; and if 
you hold out for ten or twelve days, you will have saved 
France. Your children’s children will be proud of you, 
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The enemy may destroy your walls, but they cannot destroy 
the memory of your courage. Cry then with me, ‘ Vive la 
France!?” 

‘ Vive la France! Vive le Roi/” cried a hundred voices 
with enthusiasm. 

‘And now,” continued Gabriel, “to the ramparts, and 
reanimate by your example those who await you there; to- 
morrow another one hundred men shall join you.” 

“To the ramparts!” they echoed as they rushed off to 
communicate their new-born hopes and enthusiasms to the 
rest of the inhabitants. 

Gaspard de Coligny, the worthy and generous chief, had 
listened in astonishment and admiration. He now advanced 
towards Gabriel, and cried, ‘Thanks, monsieur! you have 
saved St. Quentin and me from shame, and the king and 
France from destruction.” 

‘Alas! I have done nothing yet, monsieur. I must now 
return to Vaulpergues, and God only knows whether I 
shall go out in safety as I came in, and succeed in intro- 
ducing my three hundred men.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WHERE MARTIN GUERRE IS UNFORTUNATE. 


GABRIEL and the admiral talked together for more than 
an hour, ana arranged the best method of introducing 
the troops; and they parted with mutual esteem anil 
admiration. 

Martin Guerre, disguised like his master, as a peasant, 
waited for him at the foot of the city-hall staircase. 

‘Ah, here you are at last, monsieur!” cried the worthy 
servant. “I am overjoyed to see you again; for I have 
heard nothing else for over an hour but the name of the 
Viscount d’Exmés, accompanied with exclamations of 
extravagant wonder and praise! You have set the whole 
town by the ears. What spell have you brought with 
you, Monsieur, to stir up such a revolution in tle hearts 
of the inhabitants ?” 

‘Nothing more, Martin, than the words of a resolute 
man. But enough of talking, we must now begin to 
act.” 

“Let us, then, monsieur, by all means, — actions besecm 
me better than words. I suppose we are about to take a 
walk out into the fields under the noses of our enemies’ 
post. Well, sir, I am ready.” 

“Softly, Martin,” replied Gabriel; ‘don’t be in so great 
a hurry, for we must wait until dark before we go, accord- 
ing to my agreement with the admiral. We have therefore 
more than three hours’ leisure. And then I have some- 
thing more to look after,” he added, in an embarrassed 
voice. “Yes, a very important matter, --in fact, I have 
to seek some information.” 
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“ Aha, I see,” replied Martin Guerre, “something about 
the condition of the garrison or the weak spots in the 
walls? What indefatigable zeal!” 

“No, you are not quite right this time,” said Gabriel, 
with asmile. “I know all that I care to about the forti- 
fications and the troops; this time it is a more personal 
matter which occupies me.” 

‘Speak, mousieur; and if I can be of any service to 
you ay 

“Ah, Martin, I know that you are a faithful and devoted 
servant, and I have no secrets from you except those which 
are not my own. If you cannot think whom I am looking 
for so anxiously and tenderly in this city, your memory 
must have become weak.” 

“Ah, monsieur, now I know! It is—she is a Benedic- 
tine, [ believe ?”’ 

“Yes. Whatcan have become of her? She undoubtedly 
changed her name when she entered the convent.” 

‘Perhaps; but I must say the name of Diana sounded 
somewhat heathenish, on account of Madame de Poitiers, 
I suppose. Sister Diana! that would n’t do at all!” 

“But what is to be done, Martin? At first we must at 
least make some general inquiries in regard to the Bene- 
dictine convent.” 

“Quite right, monsieur. And then we will go from the 
general to the particular. Well, sir, I am always at your 
commands.” 

“We must work separately, Martin; and then, instead 
of one chance, we shall have two. Be very circumspect 
and careful, and above all things keep away from strong 
drink! We shall need all our wits about us.” 

“Oh, monsieur is aware that since leaving Paris I have 
not departed from my old soberness, and drink nothing 
but good pure water. I have only seen double onve.” 

“T am very glad to hear that,” said Gabriel. “ Vary 
well, then, meet me here in two hours.” 

“T shall be here, monsieur.” 
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They separated, and met again two hours later as agreed 
upon. Gabriel was triumphant, but Martin Guerre de- 
pressed. The latter had fourd out nothing more than that 
the Benedictines were engaged with the other women of 
the town in nursing and caring for the wounded; that they 
scattered themselves about amongst the ambulances, and 
aS a rule did not return to the convent until evening. 
Both soldiers and citizens were extravagant in their 
admiration and veneration for them. 

By good luck, Gabriel had found out something better. 
The first person he met had told him all that Martin 
Guerre had learned, and also that the superior of the con- 
vent was Mother Monique, the friend of Diana de Castro. 
Then he asked where he could find her. ‘In the post 
where there is the most danger,” was the reply. He found 
her indeed at the Faubourg d’Isle, and she received him 
as the saviour of the city. 

‘You will not be surprised, madame,” said he, “that, 
coming from the king, I ask for news of his daughter, 
Madame de Castro. She is well, I trust?” 

“Yes, M. le Vicomte; but I insisted upon her remaining 
in the convent to take some rest to-day, for none of us have 
equalled her in courage and devotedness. She was always 
ready, and to be found everywhere exercising her kindly 
charities. She is truly a worthy daughter of France. It 
has been her wish that her rank should not be known here, 
and she calls herself by the name of our order, Sister Bene- 
dicta; but our patients, who do not know Latin, call her 
Sister Bénie.” 

‘Can I see her to-morrow if I return?” asked Gabriel. 

“You will return, my brother; and wherever you hear 
the loudest cries and groans, there you will find Sister 
Bénie.” 

Gabriel went away with a heart filled with fresh hope 
and courage. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
MARTIN GUERRE BUNGLES. 


Favourep by the night, Gabriel and Martin Guerre passed 
noiselessly through the breach, and escaped into the open 
country; but they were not yet out of danger. Detach- 
ments of the enemy scoured the country night and day, 
and any rencontre witb them might be fatal. They came 
presently to a place where there were two roads. Gabriel 
stopped and seemed to think. Martin Guerre stopped too, 
but did not take the trouble to think, —a task which he 
usually left to his master. Martin Guerre was a loyal and 
courageous squire, but he had no wish to be anything more 
than the hand; Gabriel was the head. 

“Martin,” said Gabriel, ‘‘here are two roads, which 
each lead to the wood of Angimont, where the Baron de 
Vaulpergues waits for us. If we remain together, we 
may both be taken; but separate, we double our chances 
of success. You take this road; it is the longest, but M. 
de Coligny thinks it the safest. Still, you must pass the 
encampment of the Walloons, where M. de Montmorency 
is a prisoner. If you meet any troops, pass yourself off 
for a peasant of Angimont, returning after having deliv- 
ered provisions to the Spaniards at St. Quentin. Imitate 
as well as you can the patois of Picardy, —that is not 
difficult with strangers. Err rather on the side of impu- 
dence than that of hesitation. If you hesitate, you are 
lost.” 

“Oh, be easy, monsieur, I shall manage well.” 

“T.” gaid Gabriel, “will go this way; for being the 
direct road to Paris, it is the most dangerous. I may 
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never arrive, but do not let them wait for me more than 
half an hour. You know what is to be done: the troops 
are to be divided into two detachments, aud each are to 
advance by a different road. We cannot hope to succeed 
with all, but the loss of one may save the others. Adieu, 
my brave Martin. We may never meet again; give me 
your hand, and may God protect you!” 

“Oh, monsieur, I pray most for you; I am not good for 
much. Take care of yourself, monsieur.” 

So the master and squire separated. At first all went 
well with Martin; but as he approached the camp, the 
sentinels were numerous. All at once he found himself 
between two troops of men, —one of horse, and the other 
of foot soldiers, — and aloud ‘ Qui vive ?” showed him that 
he had been observed. ‘ Now,” thought he, “the time has 
come to show the impudence that my master recommended 
to me;” so he began to sing in a loud voice. 

‘Who goes there ?” cried a voice. 

“A peasant of Angimont,” answered Martin, imitating 
the patois, and he recommenced his song. 

“Stop that infernal song, and halt,” cried the same 
voice. 

Martin knew that resistance was useless, so he stopped. 
“By St. Quentin,” said he, “why do you wish to stop a 
poor peasant, already detained too late, and who wants to 
get home to his wife and his little ones ?” 

“How do we know that you are not a spy? You must 
go with us to the camp.” 

“To the camp? Well, so much the better, for I will 
speak to the chief. Ah, you arrest an unlucky peasant, 
who has been carrying provisions to your comrades before 
St. Quentin. I7’1l be hanged if ever I do so again; all your 
army may starve first. But I will complain to the general; 
I have done no harm, and shall be rewarded, and you will 
be punished.” 

“Comrade,” said another, “TI think he speaks the truth.” 

“TI would let him go immediately but that I cannot help 
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thinking that I recognise him, even by this imperfect 
light. We shall see clearly at the camp.” So Martin was 
placed between two soldiers and taken with them. 

The moment the light of the torches fell on his face, the 
man who had spoken before cried out, “Par le diabie/ I 
was right. It is really that wretch. Comrades, do you 
not recognise him ?” 

“Oh, yes! yes!” cried one after another. 

“You recognise me?” cried poor Martin, who began 
to be seriously alarmed. ‘‘I am Martin Cornouiller, of 
Angimont; now let me go.” 

‘Let you go, wretch! villain!” 

“For whom do you take me, then?” 

“It is Arnold du Thill,” cried a dozen voices, with 
frightful unanimity. 

‘Arnold du Thill! who is that ?” said Martin. 

‘Oh, deny yourself,” suid the first speaker; ‘‘of course 
you are not the coward who promised me a ransom, and 
whom I treated so well, and who last night fled, carrying 
away all my money and my dear little Gudule? Wretch! 
what have you done with Gudule ?” 

“What have I done with her?” cried poor Martin. 
“Oh, I give myself up, if my aliases are beginning again. 
T can say no more; do what you like with me; at all events 
I am glad to know that I am called Arnold du Thill.” 

Whereupon poor Martin Guerre confessed anything that 
they liked, allowed them to heap upon him insults and 
reproaches, and offered up his all to God as a penance for 
these new offences with which they charged him. As he 
was unable to say what had become of Gudule, they bound 
him with chains, and subjected him to every kind of ill- 
treatment without destroying in any way his saintly 
patience. He only regretted that he had not been able 
to carry out his commission to the Baron de Vaulpergues; 
but who could have thought that so many new crimes 
would be thrown in his face and destroy his beautiful plan 
for showing his cleverness and presence of mind ? 
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“My one-consoling thought,” he reflected, in the wet 
corner where they had flung him in his chains, “is that 
perchance Arnold du Thill may get into St. Quentin with 
a body of Vaulpergues’ company. But ah, no! that is a 
most delusive hope; and as far as I know of the rascal, I 
am inclined to think that he is already on the way to Paris 
with Gudule. Ah, alas! if I had a little better knowledge 
of my sims, my penance might be more complete.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
RUSES DE GUERRE. 


WHEN Gabriel, after many escapes, entered the wood where 
the Baron de Vaulpergues waited for him, the first persou 
he saw was, as he thought, Martin Guerre. 

“So it is you, Martin ?” he said. 

“Myself, monsieur,” 

“ How long since did you arrive ?” 

“About an hour ago.” 

‘Really! but it seems to me that you have changed your 
dress since we parted.” 

“Yes, monsieur; I changed with a peasant, thinking his 
dress more likely to escape detection than my own.” 

‘Good! and did you have no dangerous adventures? ” 

‘None, monsieur.” 

“On the contrary,” said the Baron de Vaulpergues, “he 
came here accompanied by a very pretty girl, apparently 
a Flemish vivandiére. She was crying, the poor little 
thing; but he sent her away, remorselessly.” 

‘Oh, Martin, Martin! here is the old man reappearing!” 

‘Say rather, the young one,” replied he. “But pardon, 
monsieur; you have something more serious to occupy 
yourself with than my concerns.” 

“ Well,” said the baron, ‘‘my advice is, not to start for 
half-an-hour. It is not yet twelve o’clock, and I do not 
wish to arrive at St. Quentin before three o’clock in the 
morning. It is the best time for a surprise.” 

“Just 50, monsieur; that is M. de Coligny’s advice. 
We are to arrive at three in the morning if we reach St. 
Quentin at all,” 
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“Oh, we shall get there, monsieur,” said Arnold. “T 
profited by going through the camp of the Walloons, and 
undertake to guide you through it with perfect safety.” 

“That is wonderful, Martin, —in so short a time to 
observe so much.” 

We must now explain the adventures of Arnold du 
Thill. 

After having escaped—thanks to Gudule—from the 
enemy’s camp, they had wandered in the woods for some 
time, fearing to fall again into their hands. Towards . 
night he came upon a party of Frenchmen, and joined 
them. Then he dismissed poor Gudule, who returned, 
weeping, to the camp. As for Arnold, they all saluted 
him as Martin Guerre and asked after his master. By 
listening to all that was said and saying as little as pos- 
sible, he picked up sufficient of what was going on not to 
betray himself, and by the time that the Viscount d’Exmés 
arrived was quite au fuit as to the state of affairs. He 
only feared to see Gabriel arrive with his squire, and was 
considering what he should do, when, to his great delight, 
he saw him approach alone. Then he abandoned himself 
to chance, and guessing that Martin had fallen into the 
hands of the Spaniards, he audaciously took his place. 

In the mean time the conference between Gabriel and 
Vaulpergues was finished. When the three battalions 
were ready to start, Arnold claimed the right to accom- 
pany Gabriel on the route which led by the Walloon camp. 
This was the road which the real Martin Guerre was to 
have taken; and if it should happen that they should meet 
him, Arnold wished to be present, so that he might either 
cause him to disappear or disappear himself, as occasion 
might be. 

But they went by the camp without seeing Martin; and 
the thought of this trifling danger was soon forgotten in 
the more serious peril which awaited Arnold and Gabriel, 
together with the little company of adventurers before the 
walls of St. Quentin, 
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Within the town itself the anxiety was no less strong, 
as may well be imagined; for the safety or destruction of 
everything depended almost alone on the desperate coup- 
de-main which Gabriel was about to undertake. At about, 
two o’clock in the morning the admiral himself visited the 
different points agreed upon between himself and Gabriel, 
gave his last instructions to the picked men who had been 
posted as sentinels at these points, and then mounted to 
the belfry tower, whence he could overlook the whole town 
and its environs. Once there, he listened, hardly daring 
to disturb the utter silence by his own breathing, and con- 
tinued to gaze out into the night. It was in vain that he 
endeavoured to throw off his nervousness, and he therefore 
determined to place himself at the spot where the fate of 
the city was likely to be decided. He then descended from 
the tower, mounted his horse, and, attended by several 
officers, rode to the Boulevard of the Queen and to one of 
the postern gates where Vaulpergues was expected, and 
waited there in an angle of the fortifications. Just as 
three o’clock struck, he heard the cry of an owl. 

“God be thanked! here they are,” said he, and the signal 
was responded to. 

For some minutes after there was a dead silence. Then 
suddenly came the sound of firearms, and a general 
discharge followed. The first detachment had been 
discovered. 

‘A hundred brave men killed,” cried Coligny; and 
without saying more he ran to the Boulevard St. Martin, 
where one of the other detachments was expected. The 
same cry was heard, replied to, and followed by the same 
alarm and general skirmishing, 

“Two hundred martyrs,” cried Coligny, and he hastened 
to the third point. But here nothing was heard. 

All seemed lost to the admiral. The camp of the enemy 
was aroused. Without doubt every Spanish soldier was 
now awake. The commander of the third party probably 
thought it too desperate a case to march straight into such 
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imminent danger, and had probably withdrawn without 
striking a blow. Thus the gambler had thrown thrice and 
lost. The admiral kept repeating to himself that in all 
probability the last detachment had been surprised together 
with the second, and that the noise and confusion of the 
two bloody fights had been heard together. 

A tear, hot with rage and despair, rolled down the 
bronzed cheek of the admiral. In a short time the citi- 
zens, again discouraged by this last misfortune, would 
demand in indignant tones that the place be given up; and 
even if they should not make such a demand, Gaspard de 
Coligny no longer dared to hope, that, with troops so tired 
out and demoralised as were his, the first assault of the 
Spaniards would not break down the gates of St. Quentin 
and thus of France. Without doubt this assault would 
not be long in coming; and the admiral awaited the signal 
for it with the break of day and even befcre that, while 
these thirty thousand men, pufied up with pride over their 
Slaughter of three hundred, were still intoxicated with 
their exploit. 

As if to give the finishing stroke to Coligny’s hope, the 
governor of the town, Du Breuil, whispered the word alerte 
in his ear in a low tone; and as he turned towards him, 
he pointed out in the dark and noiseless moat a body of 
men who appeared to be marching directly out of the very 
darkness towards the postern where they stood. 

‘Are they friends or enemies ?” Du Breuil whispered. 

Coligny looked earnestly at them; then, as they 
approached nearer, he gave the concerted signal. It was 
immediately replied to; and the admiral, transported with 
joy, threw open the gate, and one hundred cavaliers, 
wrapped in black cloaks, entered with a noiseless step, 
which, as they drew near, Coligny could account for by 
seeing that the feet of the horses were covered with rags. 
This expedient, of which only Gabriel had thought, had 
saved him and his men. 

One hundred men were not much, perhaps, but they 
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would suffice to keep the enemy for a time from two of 
the breaches. The news soon circulated, and a general 
rejoicing was manifested. 

Gabriel said gravely, “No rejoicing! Think of the two 
hundred who have fallen!” 

Yes,” replied Coligny, “we think of and deplore them; 
but you, M. d’Exmés, how can I thank you, for you have 
saved St. Quentin twice ?” 

Gabriel pressed his hand, and said, ‘‘M. de Coligny, you 
shall tell me that in a few days.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
ARNOLD’S MEMORY. 


GABRIEL, exhausted by fatigue, slept until a late hour on 
the following day. It was the admiral himself who awoke 
him, to beg him to be present at the council about to be 
held. 

‘One word only to my squire, and I am at your orders,” 
he replied. 

He then called for Martin, and on Arnold entering, he 
said: “My good Martin, go to the convent of the Benedic- 
tines, ask for the superior, and beg her to tell the sister 
Bénie that the Viscount d’Exmés, an envoy from the king, 
will call to see her in an hour, and to request her to wait 
for him.” 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied Arnold, and he set off at once. 
He asked for La mere Monique, as directed, and when she 
came, he said, ‘Ah, ma mérve, I am s0 glad to have found 
you; my poor master would have been so sad if I could 
not have fulfilled my commission to you, and to Madame 
de Castro.” 

“Who is your master ?” 

“My master is the Viscount d’Exmés. You know hin, 
I believe ?” 

“Certainly, I know our valiant deliverer; we have prayed 
much for him. But I hoped to have the honour of seeing 
him here.” 

‘He is coming; but M. de Coligny detains him, and in 
his impatience he has sent me with a message to Madame 
de Castro. Do not look astonished, madame; I am an old 
servant, and my master has no secrets from me.” 
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“Well,” said Mére Monique, “Sister Bénie expects him 
impatiently, for she longs to hear news of her father, from 
whom he comes.” 

“Yes,” said Arnold, with an affectedly foolish laugh, 
“who sent him to St. Quentin, but not to Madame de 
Castro, I warrant.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

‘Oh, madame, I am so glad that you assist my dear 
master and Madame de Castro in their love.” 

‘“Their love!” 

“Of course Madame de Castro has told you all about it. 
Oh, you deny it from modesty. But I think your conduct 
sublime and most courageous. The king would certainly 
be in a towering passion if he knew that they had met.” 

“ Mon Dieu!” cried the superior, clasping her hands in 
terror, “a king and a father deceived, and my name mixed 
up with amorous intrigues!” 

‘And see! here comes my master himself, to see his 
adored Diana.”’ 

As Gabriel advanced, and before he had time to speak, 
the superior, with an air of great dignity, said, — 

“Not a word, M. le Vicomte! I know now by what right 
and with what intentions you wish to approach Madame 
de Castro. Do not hope that I shall lend my aid to pro- 
jects which I much fear are unworthy of a gentleman. I 
will do my best to prevent Sister Bénie from meeting you. 
She is free, I know, and has pronounced no vows; but as 
long as she remains in this asylum I shall protect, not 
her love, but her honour.” Then bowing coldly, she 
withdrew. 

‘What does this mean ?” cried Gabriel, in amazement. 

“T do not know, monsieur; the superior received me 
very badly, and said that she knew all your designs, but 
that she would oppose them, and act according to the 
wishes of the king. And she added that Madame de 
Castro loved you no longer, if she had ever done so.” 

“Diana loves me no longer!” cried Gabriel, turning 
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pale. “But, alas! perhaps it is for the best. However, I 
will see her once more, and prove to her that I am neither 
eulpable nor indifferent. You must help me, Martin, to 
procure the interview.” 

“Monsieur knows,” replied Arnold, humbly, ‘that I am 
devoted to his will, and am ready to do my best to assist 
him.” And he followed Gabriel, laughing inwardly at 
what he had done. On his return, he added to a list of 
charges which he had against the Const ane de Montmo- 
rency these items: — 


‘For having conducted skilfully the reinforcements which M. 
d’Exmés was bringing to the nephew of M. de Mortmorency — 100 


crowns. 
‘For having, after entering into the service of the Viscount 


d’Exmés under the name of Martin Guerre, denounced him to the 
superior of the convent of the Benedictines as the lover of Madame 
de Castro, and thus prevented their meeting according to the wishes 
of M. de Montmorency — 200 crowns.” 


The next day Gabriel sent him again to the convent, and 
we may judge how he performed his mission. Gabriel 
would have gone himself, but at ten in the morning the 
enemy made a fierce assault, and he was obliged to be pres- 
ent at the defence. He performed prodigies of valour, 
and conducted himself as though he had a hundred lives 
to lose. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THEOLOGY. 


As Gabriel was coming back in a state of utter prostration, 
accompanied by Coligny, two men who passed near him 
were talking of Sister Bénie. Leaving the admiral, he 
went after the men, and asked them with eagerness if they 
knew aught of her whose name they had spoken. 

“Oh, monsieur captain, no, no more than you yourself,” 
replied one, who was no other than Jean Peuquoy. “The 
fact of the matter is that I was just saying to my friend 
here that I was afraid something had happened to her; no 
one has seen the brave and beautiful girl the whole day, 
and I was just remarking that after such a sharp fight as 
we have had there’s many a poor wounded chap who is 
much in need of her sympathetic nursing and her lovely 
smile. But we shall soon find out whether she 1s ill or 
not; for to-morrow it will be her turn to do night duty, 
and this she has never yet missed. Furthermore, there are 
not so many nuus that they are able to get along without 
every one doing her share. To-morrow evening, then, if 
not sooner, we shall find her; and I thank God, for one 
poor sick man’s sake at least, for she knows how to com- 
fort and soothe the wounded and sick like Notre Dame 
herself.” 

“T thank you, my friend, I thank you!” said Gabriel, 
taking Jean Peuquoy’s hand with gratitude, and leaving 
the worthy man surprised as well as honoured. 

Admiral de Coligny had overheard the words of Jean 
Peuquoy, and had noticed the joy of Gabriel. When they 
proceeded together, he did not mention the subject at first; 
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but when they were once more in the house and by them- 
selves in the office of the admiral}, he said to Gabriel with 
his friendly smile, — 

“You seem to take great interest, I see, my friend, in 
this Sister Bénie.” 

“Precisely the same as that which our good friend Jean 
Peuquoy takes,” replied Gabriel, with a smile, — “un- 
doubtedly the same interest that you yourself take, 
admiral; for you too must have seen, as I have, how much 
our wounded need her, and what a soothing effect her words 
and her presence have upon them, and indeed upon &s all.” 

‘Why do you endeavour to conceal something from me, 
my friend?” said the admiral. ‘‘You must have very 
little confidence in me to deceive me thus.” 

“What, admiral,” replied Gabriel, more embarrassed 
than ever, ‘‘who has been telling you —” 

“That Sister Bénie is Madame Diana de Castro, with 
whom you are so deeply in love ?” 

“You are aware of this?” cried Gabriel, in great 
amazement. 

‘Why should I not be aware of it?” replied the admiral. 
"You must remember that the Constable Montmorency is 
my uncle, and I ask you if there is anything going on at 
court that he does not know about? Is it not true that 
Madame de Poitiers has the king’s ear, and that Montmo- 
rency has the heart of Diana de Poitiers ? Inasmuch as very 
important family interests are without doubt involved in 
this affair, I was naturally informed of the whole matter, 
so that I should be on my guard, and help in every way 
the schemes of my uncle. I had not been more than a day 
in command of St. Quentin, which I intend to defend or 
to die in defending, when I received a despatch from the 
constable. It was not, as I at first fancied, information in 
regard to the movements of the enemy and the constable’s 
operations. Not atall! The messenger had run the risk 
of his life a thousand times merely in order to let mse know 
that Madame Diana de Castro, the daughter of the king, 
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was at present in the convent of the Benedictines at St. 
Quentin under an assumed name, and that I was to watch 
closely her every movement. Yesterday, again, a Flemish 
messenger in the pay of my uncle asked for me at the 
south gate. It was natural that I should believe he came 
to encourage me to hold out as long as I could in order 
to add to the fame of the Montmorencys, which had been 
somewhat besmirched at St. Laurent; and that the king 
would without doubt send an addition to the reinforce- 
ments which you yourself brought hither; and that at all 
events I should rather die in the trenches than give up 
St. Quentin. But all these suppositions were wrong; the 
messenger did not come to bring any such encouragement 
to me. He only had instructions to tell me that the 
Viscount d’Exmés, who had arrived at St. Quentin the 
night before on the mere pretence of duty, was the lover of 
Madame de Castro, who however is engaged to be married 
to my cousin Francis de Montmorency, and that an eventual 
meeting of the lovers was calculated to be detrimental to 
the plans of my uncle the constable; but that fortunately 
I was in command of St. Quentin, and that I should do 
everything in my power to keep Madame Diana and Gabriel 
d’Exmés apart, and above all prevent any lengthened con- 
versation between them, and in this manner to assure tlie 
future elevation of my family.” 

The tone in which the admiral said all this was bitter 
and sad; but Gabriel was rather concerned with the blow 
which seemed to be aimed at his happiness. 

“Tt was you, then, admiral,” he said to Coligny, with 
his heart full of anger, — ‘it was you, then, who denounced 
me to the superior of the Benedictines, and who, in order 
to fulfil the wishes of your uncle, intend robbing me one 
by one of all my chances of seeing my beloved Diana 
again!” 

“Silence, young man!” exciaimed the admiral, with an 
expression of lofty hauteur. “J forgive you, however,” 
he added in a more kindly tone; “for you are blinded by 
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your feelings, and have not yet had time to know Gaspard 
Coligny.” 

These words were said in a tone of such nobility and 
good-will that Gabriel’s suspicions vanished immediately, 
and he was even very much ashamed that he had allowed 
them to enter his heart. 

‘Pardon me, sir!” he said, giving his hand to Coligny. 
“Tt was wrong for me to suspect that you would allow 
yourself to have anything to do with such ignoble intrigues. 
A thousand pardons, admiral! ” 

“It is not worth mentioning, Gabriel,” replied Coligny; 
“and I know that your impulses, though youthful, are 
pure. No, such intrigues as these are below me; in fact, 
I utterly despise them and their authors, and so far from 
wishing to further them they arouse in me but a blush. 
If these men who seek to aggrandise themselves by even 
dishonest and scandalous means; who, in their haste to 
gratify their ambitious greed, care not for the desolation 
and unhappiness of others; who would even destroy their 
native land to achieve their aims, —if these men be my 
kinsmen, all I can say is that it must be a punishment 
which God has inflicted upon me for my pride, and with 
which he recalls me to lowliness. I regard it as an en- 
couragement to me to chasten myself and be just to my 
neighbour in order to redeem the sins of my relatives.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said Gabriel, “I am sure that the kind- 
ness and virtue of the apostles themselves live in your 
heart; and I again ask your pardon for having for a 
moment spoken to you as I would to one of these exquisite 
gentlemen whose faithlessness I have learned too well to 
hate and despise.” 

“Alas!” replied Coligny, “we should perhaps rather 
pity them, —these poor slaves of ambition, these miser- 
able, blind Papists. However, I forget that I am talking 
to one who differs from me in religious matters. Never 
mind that, Gabriel; you are worthy of being a Huguenot, 
and you will become one sooner or later. Yes, the Lord, 
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in whose sight all means are holy that lead unto the right, 
will bring you to this truth through this very love of 
yours; and the unequal conflict which your passion is 
engaged in with the corruptions of the court will end in 
bringing you into our ranks. Then I shall be most happy 
in the thought that it was I who first spoke to you on this 
subject.” 

‘Tl was aware, admiral,” replied Gabriel, “that you were 
a Huguenot, and I must confess that very fact has raised 
them in my estimation. At the same time, you will under- 
stand that I am weak in faith as I am feeble in heart; and 
it does not seem possible to me to profess any other reli- 
gion than that of my Diana.” 

“Ah, well,” said Gaspard, who just at this time was 
particularly enthusiastic in regard to his creed, “if Madame 
de Castro belongs to the religion of right and truth she 
will belong to our religion, and so will you sometime, 
Gabriel. You will become so, I repeat, because this cor- 
tupt court against which you are rashly contending will 
vanquish you, and revenge will arise in your heart. Do 
you for a moment suppose that Montmorency, who desires 
the hand of the king’s daughter for his son, will ever con- 
sent to let this rich prize fall to you ?” 

‘YT may not contend for it with him,” replied Gabriel. 
“And if only the king will keep his oath to me —” 

“His oath!” exclaimed the admiral. ‘Speax not of 
oaths in connection with a man who, after requesting the 
parliament to discuss the question of liberty of conscience 
freely before him, immediately had Dubourg and Dufaur 
led to the stake, because, relying upon the royal faith, 
they dared to plead the cause of the reform!” 

“Oh, do not talk like that, admiral!” exclaimed Gabriel. 
“Do not tell me that King Henry will not keep faith with 
me! for then not only my belief would rise to rebellion, 
but my sword too; it would not be a Huguenot that I 
Bhould become, but perhaps a murderer.” 

“There will be no danger of that if you become a 
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Huguenot,” replied Gaspard. “Martyrs we may be, but 
assassins never. At the same time, your revenge, though 
it need not necessarily be a bloody one, can be just as 
terrible, Gabriel. You will be of assistance to us with 
your youthful ambition and your devoted zeal in a work of 
reformation which is sure to be more hateful to the king 
than a blow of the sword. Remember, my friend, that it 
is our desire and ovr resolve to take from him certain 
privileges which in our eyes are iniquitous; do not forget 
that we wish to reform not only the religion, but the 
government. You have been able to judge, Gabriel, 
whether I love and serve France. Well, then, I belong 
to the party of reform in order to add to the real glory of 
my country. Oh, Gabriel, Gabriel! if you had only read 
the convincing arguments of our great apostle Luther but 
once through, it would not be long before you would feel 
a new soul in your body and a new life open before you.” 

“All my life,” replied Gabriel, “is nothing but my love 
for Diana; and my soul exists only in the divine work 
which God has given me to do, and which with his help I 
Shall finish.” 

“There is nothing in what you say,” said Coligny, 
“which is inconsistent with your living the life of a 
Christian. You are young, and still somewhat blinded, 
my friend; but I foresee but too clearly, and my heart 
bleeds when I say this to you, that your eyes will one day 
be opened by misfortune. Your generosity and purity of 
heart will not be able to protect you from harm in that 
corrupt and scandalous court, even as lofty trees draw the 
lightning from the skies. Then you will remember what 
I say to you to-day. You will peruse our books, —this 
one, for instance,” and the admiral took up a book which 
lay on the table. “You will be able to understand these 
noble words, frank and severe but full of justice, which 
have been written for us by one no older than yourself, — 
a councillor in the parliament of Bordeaux, Atienne Boétie. 
And then you will exclaim, Gabriel, in the words of this 
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virtuous work, Voluntary Servitude, —‘What a wrong, 
nay, what a crime it is to see an infinite number of human 
beings not obeying, but following most servilely, —not 
being governed but being tyrannised over by the will of 
one man, and not even by a Hercules or a Samson, but by 
one little creature, often the most effeminate and insig- 
nificant in the whole country!’ ” 

Indeed,” said Gabriel, ‘‘those are not only audacious 
but dangerous words, and, I have no doubt, stimulating 
to the thought. You are right, too, admiral; it is not 
impossible that some day indignation and rage will drive 
me into your ranks, and that oppression will lead me to 
take up the cause of the unhappy. But until that time 
shall come, you see I have too much to do to think of 
these new ideas to which you have called my attention; 
nor is there any time left to me for the reading of books.” 

In spite of Gabriel’s words, Admiral Coligny ceased not 
to commend zealously the doctrines and ideas which were 
then working in his mind like young wine, so that the 
conversation was carried on for a long time between pas- 
sionate youth and earnest maturity, between impetuosity 
and grand dignity. 

Then, too, the admiral was not very wrong in his fore- 
bodings; for misfortune was soon to fertilise the seeds 
which this talk had sown in the ardent soul of Gabriel, 
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CHAPTER XXXITI, 
SISTER BENIE. 


Ir was a serene and splendid evening in August, and the 
blue and calm sky was studded with stars, the moon hav- 
ing not yet risen. This sweet tranquillity contrasted 
singularly with the noise and turmoil of the day. ‘The 
Spaniards had made two assaults, which had both beeu 
repulsed, but not without a heavy loss to the little garri- 
son, which it could ill bear. The enemy, on the contrary, 
had powerful resources, and fresh troops to replace those 
who fell. 

Gabriel, who had deemed that these frequent attacks 
were made for the purpose of exhausting the garrison pre- 
paratory to a great nocturnal assault, had been anxiously 
on the watch; but ten o’clock having struck, without any 
movement on the part of the enemy, he began to feel more 
at ease. Four days more, and he should have fulfilled his 
promise to the king. 

He now directed his steps to the hospital for the 
wounded, for he had heard that it was the night for Sister 
Bénie to take her turn to watch there. On account of the 
heat of the night all the doors were left open, and Gabriel 
could, from the entrance, look down the great hall where 
the patients were lying. The spectacle was heart-rending. 
There were here and there rough couches hastily put up, 
and covered with blood; but this luxury was only for the 
officers, and the greater part of the wounded men lay 
groaning upon mattresses, cloaks, and even straw placed 
on the floor. 

The surgeons, with all their activity, could not attend 
to all, and Gabriel turned pale with horror at the frightful] 
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picture; but suddenly he smiled, for he saw in the midst 
of the scene Diana—or rather Sister Bénie — pass along, 
serene though sad. Never had she looked more beautiful; 
the diamonds and velvet that she wore at court seemed to 
suit her less than the nun’s dress. The most realistic 
linagination of an ardent Christian could not figure her in 
more becoming attire; nothing could be more touching 
than to see this transcendent beauty bend over the faces 
emaciated and disfigured by suffering, and this daughter 
of a king holding by the hand these unknown, dying 
soldiers. 

Involuntarily Gabriel’s thoughts flew back to Diana de 
Poitiers, who no doubt at that very moment was amusing 
herself with gay trifling and shameless love-making; and 
so, filled with wonder at the remarkable contrast between 
the two Dianas, he said to himself that God had no doubt 
filled the daughter with such excellent virtues in order to 
make good the crimes of the mother. 

While Gabriel was thus losing himself, contrary to his 
usual custom, in dreamy comparisons, unheeding the 
minutes as they flew past, the confusion which reigned 
within the hospital began to cease. Already the evening 
was far advanced; the surgeons had made their last rounds, 
and the noise and confusion had ceased. Silence and rest 
were enjoined upon the sick men; and soothing medicines 
helped them easier to obey the command. Once in a while 
a low moan of pain could be heard, but the almost inces- 
sant, heart-rending shrieks of pain had now ceased. Before 
fifteen minutes more had elapsed, everything became as 
quiet and noiseless as such suffering could be. 

Diana had already said her last words of encouragement 
and comfort to her sick ones, and had left them after com- 
mending to them rest and patience. Her they did their 
best to obey, and it was an easier task to obey commands 
in such a sweet voice than those of the surgeons. At last, 
when she saw that the medicines which each was to have 
had arrived, and that her presence would be for 3ome time 
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unnecessary, she drew a deep breath as if to relieve her- 
self from a burden whose oppressiveness she had not dared 
to confess even to herself; she took a few steps in the 
direction of the outer gallery, with the intention of getting 
a breath or two of fresh air after the stifling atmosphere 
of the hospital. 

For a moment she leaned over the stone terrace, gazing 
up at the stars in the heavens above her; and so intent 
was she in looking at the sky that she did not hear the 
footfalls of Gabriel, who approached within a few feet of 
her, moved by a perfect ecstasy of joy at finding her. He 
seemed to be looking upon some apparition of heaven 
itself. 

A nervous movement by Martin Guerre, who seemed in 
no way to share his master’s feelings, brought Gabriel 
back again to the realities of life. Turning to his squire, 
he said in a low voice, — 

“You see, Martin, what a fortunate chance is here 
offered me. I cannot but take advantage of it and speak, 
who knows, perhaps for the last time, to Madame Diana. 
In the mean time, do you look out that we are interrupted 
by no one, and keep a strict watch a few paces from here, 
but do not go too far away to hear my voice. Now, go, 
my good fellow.” 

‘But, sir,” objected Martin, “do you not think that the 
superior — ” 

‘Without doubt she is in another room,” replied Gabriel. 
‘Whether or no, I have no choice, for it may be that such 
a chance may never be mine again.” 

Martin appeared to acquiesce, and went away grumbling 
to himself. 

Gabriel approached a little nearer to Diana; and in a 
voice so low as not to arouse the attention of any one else, 
he spoke her name, — 

“Diana! Diana!” 

Diana trembled, for it was nearly dark, and she could 
not see him. “Who spoke ?” said she. 
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“Tt is I.” 

“You, M. d'Exmés! is it really you? What do you 
want of me at this hour, and in this place? If, as they 
told me, you brought me news of my father, you have been 
very tardy in delivering it.” 

‘Diana, your cold words cut me to the heart; but I can- 
not call you, ‘madame,’ as you call me, ‘monsieur.’ ” 

“Call me neither madame nor Diana! it is Sister Bénie 
who is before you. Call me sister, and I will call you 
brother.” 

“T, call you sister!” cried Gabriel. 

“It is the name that every one gives me now. There is 
nothing so dreadful in it, is there ?” 

“Oh, yes!—but no; it is a sweet name, and I will 
accustom myself to it—sister.” 

Besides,” said Diana, sadly, “if I am not yet a nun by 
vows, I am one in heart, and only await the permission 
of the king to become one. Do you bring it to me, 
Gabriel ?” 

“Oh!” said Gabriel, reproachfully. 

‘ Mon Dieu!” said Diana, “it is not anger that makes 
me speak thus; it is grief. I have suffered so much 
amongst men that I seek a refuge with God.” 

‘Listen,’ said Gabriel. “This cruel misunderstanding, 
which tears both our hearts, must cease. I can no longer 
bear the thought that you believe me cold and indifferent. 
But come a little way from here, I pray, lest we should be 
overheard or interrupted. It is necessary for my reason 
and tranquillity.” 

Diana did not hesitate, but placed her hand in his. 

“ Thanks,” said he, “time is pressing; for the superior, 
who knows my love for you, would separate us if she saw 
us.” 

“That is the reason, then,” said Diana, “‘ why she has pre- 
vented me from going out for the last three days, and woula 
have done so this evening but that I insisted on coming. 
Oh, Gabriel, it is not right to deceive this gooa friend.” 
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“ Alas!” said Gabriel, “I wish to speak to you only as 
a brother. I must control my heart; and though I would 
die for you, my love must be silent.” 

‘Speak, then, brother.” 

“Sister,” said he, “I have two requests to make to you. 
You are good and generous, and will grant them to a 
friend who may never see you again, for a dangerous duty 
exposes him each hour to death.” 

‘Oh, do not say so!” cried Diana. 

“TIT do not speak thus to terrify you, sister, but that you 
may not refuse me a pardon and a grace, —a pardon for 
all the grief I have caused you, and the terror with which 
I inspired you the last time I saw you in Paris. A 
horrible revelation — received only that day — had thrown 
me into despair, and almost maddened me. You remem- 
ber, perhaps, that it was on quitting you that I was 
attacked by that illness which nearly cost me reason and 
life.” 

‘Do I remember ? Gabriel!” 

“Do not call me Gabriel, for Heaven’s sake! Call me 
brother; this name, which distressed me at first, I now 
wish to hear.” 

‘As you please, my brother,” said Diana, bewildered. 

At this moment the sound of a body of troops marching 
was heard, and Diana exclaimed with fear, “Who comes 
here? Jon Dieu! they will see us.” 

“Tt is a patrol of our men.” 

“Oh, let me go. They will pass close by, and will 
recognise me.” 

‘No, it is too late; to fly now would be to show yourself. 
Rather come here with me.” And followed by Diana, he 
hastily mounted a staircase hidden by a stone balustrade, 
which led to the ramparts. The patrol passed without 
seeing them. 

“What a badly-protected point!” thought Gabriel; then 
turning to Diana, he said, ‘‘ Be easy, now they have passed ; 
but you have not yet told me that you have forgiven me.” 
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“One does not forgive fever and despair; one pities and 
consoles them. But I was uever angry with you, I only 
wept; I was unhappy.” 

“Ah, my dear sister, you should not feel resignation 
alone!” exclaimed Gabriel; ‘‘you must dare to hope also, 
and that is why I wanted to see you. Remorse for the 
past you have taken from my heart, and for this I thank 
you; but the weight of suffering and anxiety for your 
future you have also to remove. I need not repeat to you 
that one of the objects for which alone I exist is you your- 
self; and I cannot be happy for one moment unless my 
mind is relieved in regard to you, so that I may hereafter 
pay my full attention to ny duty and to the perils which 
surround me. I must have the hope that at the end of 
my arduous journey I shall find you awaiting me with a 
smile upon your lips, —sad if I have failed, and full of joy 
if I have succeeded, but in any case with a smile of friend- 
ship. Andon this account, let there be no misunderstanding 
between you and me. And in the mean time, dear sister, 
it is absolutely necessary for you to trust implicitly in my 
word, and have perfect confidence in me; for the secret 
which underlies my every action is not mine but another’s, 
and I have taken an oath not to reveal it, for I have no 
right to demand that the promises made me should be 
kept if I do not in my turn keep those which I have made 
to another.” 

“Explain yourself,” said Diana. 

“Oh,” said Gabriel, “I hesitate, because I think of that 
dress you wear, —of the name of ‘sister’ that I give to 
you, and I do not wish to pronounce even a word whicli 
may awaken memories too delightful; and yet I must tell 
you that your adored image has never been effaced or 
weakened in my soul, and that nothing, and no one, ever 
can weaken it.” 

“My brother,” interrupted Diana, confused and pleased. 

“Oh, listen to me to the end, sister. I repeat to you, 
that nothing can alter the ardent devotion that [ feel fo; 
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you; and at least I may always be permitted to love you, 
—only of what nature must that love be? God only 
knows now, alas! but, perhaps, we shall know one day. 
Confident in God and in your brother, you must let me 
act, — hoping nothing, and yet not despairing; we must 
neither please ourselves with vain dreams, nor yet must 
we believe that all is over for us in this world. In a short 
time I will either come to you and say, ‘Diana, I love you; 
remember our childhood and our vows, and be mine;’ or 
else I shall say, ‘My sister, an invincible obstacle opposes 
our love, and will not allow us to be happy. Nothing 
depends upon ourselves; the obstacle between us is placed 
by God himself. I give you back your promise, — you are 
free. Give yourself to another, and I shall attach no 
blame to you; for dear and sacred as you must ever be to 
me, our lives can never mingle.’ ” 

“What a strange and dreadful enigma!” said Diana. 

“This enigma I shall then, doubtless, be able to explain 
to you; but until then you will vainly seek the key to it. 
Will you promise me to believe in my love, and to aban- 
don all idea of a convent? Promise me to have faith and 
hope.” 

“Yes, faith in you and hope in God, I can promise. 
But why should I engage to return to the world, if it be 
not to walk then by your side? All would henceforth be 
darkness for me.” 

“Sister, I ask of you this promise to render me stronger 
for my work, and that I may find you free for our inter- 
view when I ask for it.” 

“Well, my brother, I will obey you.” 

“Oh, thanks, thanks! Will you give me your hand as a 
pledge of your promise, sister ? ” 

“Here it is, brother.” 

“Qh, now I am certain to conquer!” cried the ardent 
young man. “I feel as if nothing can withstand me 
now.” 

But at this moment, as if to givé a double contradiction 
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to his words, they heard at the same time voices crying, 
“Sister Bénie, Sister Bénie!” and Gabriel thought he heard 
@ noise from the moat. 

“Oh, they call me,” said Diana; “they are seeking me. 
‘Mon Dieu! if they found us together! Adieu, my 
brother; adieu, Gabriel.” 

“Au revoir, Diana. Go quickly; I will remain here.” 

Diana ran down and met a troop of people, headed by 
La mére Monique, in search of her. Gabriel, reassured 
by seeing her join them, was about to descend also when 
he saw a form behind him. One of the enemy, armed to 
the teeth, was climbing the wall. To run to this man, ° 
and push him backwards, while he cried, “ Alarm! alarm!” 
in a loud voice, was the work of a moment. It was evi- 
dently a nocturnal surprise, and he had been right in his 
fears. Before a second man had had time to follow the 
one already killed, our hero seized with iron hands the 
top of the ladder, and with a mighty push threw it with a 
crash to the ground, and with it the ten men who were 
upon it. 

Gabriel’s clarion shout “To arms!” was mingled with 
the agonised cries of the wretches as they struck the 
ground. But hardly twenty paces away a second ladder 
was already placed against the wall, at a point where it 
was impossible for Gabriel to get at it. Fortunately he 
saw in a Shadow of the wall a large rock, and his strength 
increasing with his excitement, he was able to raise it 
upon the parapet, and to push it over so that it fell crash 
upon the second ladder, which at the blow had snapped in 
twain; and the miserable wretches who were already 
swarming up were hurled into the moat wounded and 
dying, their heart-rending shrieks filling the souls of their 
companions with terror. 

In the mean time, Gabriel’s shouts had given the alarm; 
it was taken up by the sentinels, and soon the drums were 
beating to arms, and the alarm-bell was ringing with loud 
clamour. In less than five minutes more, more thap a 
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hundred men stood beside the Viscount d’Exmés ready to 
assist him in hurling back any of the enemy who might 
still dare to show themselves. The poor wretches in the 
moat were soon killed by volleys from the arquebuses. 

The bold attack of the Spaniards came to nothing. Its 
first chance of success was, to be sure, in attacking a point 
which they believed to be undefended; but by mere chance 
Gabriel-had happened to be there, and their plan failed. 
The Spaniards had no choice but to retreat, — which they 
did in quick time, leaving behind their many dead, and 
carrying away a score of wounded. 

Once more the city had been saved, and again by the 
hand of Gabriel. But there were four more long days 
during which the town must still hold out before the 
promise which he had made to King Henry would be 
fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A GLORIOUS DEFEAT. 


For three days after, the enemy were quiet and made no 
further attempt, but contented themselves with playing 
their batteries and working their mines incessantly; and 
by these means the fortifications were gradually giving 
way, and the ditches were being filled up. On the fourth 
day they made another assault. It was the last day 
promised by Gabriel to the king, so if the enemy were 
repulsed this time his father was saved; if not, both he 
and Diana were lost, and all Gabriel’s former efforts use- 
less. Thus the courage and energy that he displayed it 
is impossible to describe. He fought as though he was 
invulnerable; he was wounded in two places, but without 
seeming to feel it. He appeared to be everywhere, and 
encouraging every one by his example and words. This 
lasted for six hours, and at seven o’clock the Spaniards 
beat a retreat. St. Quentin had withstood another day. 
Whien the last of the enemy had retired, Gabriel sank 
exhausted into the arms of those who surrounded him. 
They carried him home in triumph, and as his wounds 
were slight he soon recovered consciousness, and seeing 
Coligny standing by him he said, — 

“Tt has been a dreadful assault, admiral, that we have 
repulsed to-day.” 

“Yes, friend; and chiefly thanks to you.” 

‘ And the eight days that the king asked for are passed, 
thank God!” 

“ And to fill your cup of happiness to the brim, my dear 
friend,” continued the admiral, “I am able to give you 
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some glorious news. Relieved by our long defence of St. 
Quentin, the preparations for driving the enemy out of the 
whole kingdom seem to be perfect; one of my scouts, 
who after interviewing the constable has been able to get 
into the city during the assault to-day, assures me that 
we have every reason to hope. The Duke de Guise has 
arrived in Paris with the army from Italy, and in con- 
junction with the Cardinal of Lorraine is now enlisting 
new men and putting the cities in a condition to defend 
themselves. It is impossible that St. Quentin, in her dis- 
seminated and battered condition, could stand another 
assault; but her duty and ours is done, my friend, and we 
may say that France is saved. Back of our faithful walls 
everybody is arming; the nobility and the other orders 
have risen; voluntary enlistments abound; and even the 
clergy are sending free gifts for the war; two battalions of 
German mercenaries have been engaged. When the enemy 
shall have destroyed us, and I am sorry to say that that 
time is not far off, he will find other and just as brave 
opponents who dispute his way. Gabriel, France is 
saved!” 

“Oh, monsieur, you do not know the good that your 
words dome. But permit me to ask you, —and it is not 
from a feeling of vainglory that I speak, but from a serious 
and very grave motive,—do you think that my presence 
here has aided to preserve St. Quentin ?” 

“Tt has done everything,” replied the admiral, with 
generous frankness; “the day of your arrival you know 
that I was about to give way under my terrible responsi- 
bility, and to abandon the place to the Spaniards. The 
next day you brought into the city a reinforcement which, 
although small, sufficed to raise the spirit of our troops, 
and enabled us to resist. I do not allude to your excellent 
advice to the engineers, nor to the brilliant courage that 
you have displayed on every occasion; but to-day, with 
unexampled energy, you prolonged the defence, which, I 
confess, I had deemed hopeless. I tell you, Gabriel, with 
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joy and profound gratitude, that you have saved this city, 
and consequently France.” 

“Thanks, admiral, for your kind and generous words; 
but will you repeat this to his Majesty ?” 

“It is not only my wish, but my duty to do so.” 

“Oh, what an obligation shall I not be under to you! 
for the king has in his hands a recompense more wished 
for by me than all the honours and dignities in the king- 
dom. Yes, admiral, let him grant me this, and I shall be 
more than repaid.” 

“Tt should, indeed, be a magnificent recompense; I only 
trust that the king’s gratitude will not fail you. How- 
ever, I will do all you wish.” 

“Tt has been indeed a long and tedious time since I have 
felt such happiness and resignation in my heart as I do 
now. What a lovely thing it is to have faith and hope, 
even a little, for the future! And now I am off to the 
tamparts to fight with a light but stout heart, and a feel- 
ing that I must be invincible, with the feeling that iron 
and lead will never dare to touch a man in whose heart 
hope still reigns.” 

“T would not put too much confidence in feelings of that 
kind,” replied Coligny, with a smile. “I am bound to say 
to you that you allow yourseif to be deceived by your 
hopes of victory. Breaches have been made in every part 
of the walls, and a few well-aimed balls will soon level 
what there is left standing of our towers. And, worse 
than that, there is hardly an able-bodied man left to us; 
our soldiers who have hitherto made ramparts out of their 
own bodies have fallen one by one, and the next assault 
will undoubtedly leave the enemy masters of the city. So, 
you see, we must not allow ourselves to be deluded by false 
hopes.” 

“But it is surely possible that Monsieur de Guise will 
send us reinforcements from Paris,” said Gabriel. 

“The Duke de Guise,” replied Gaspard, “will hardly 
tisk his fresh and important squadron to go to the rescue 
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of a city that is already three quarters in the hands of the 
enemy; and in this he will be quite right. It is better 
for him to keep his men in the centre of the country, 
where they will be most needed. St. Quentin is a sacri- 
fice, an expilatory victim whose struggles have lasted a 
long time, thanks be to God! And but one duty remains 
to her, —to succumb in a noble and dignified fashion; and 
to this we will do our best to assist her. We must make 
this victory of the Spaniard before St. Quentin dearer to 
him than a defeat, for it is no longer for our own safety 
that we fight, but purely for the sake of fighting.” 

‘Yes, for the sport and the pleasure of it!” cried 
Gabriel, with joy, —‘‘a hero’s pleasure, admiral, and a 
sport worthy of such heroes as youl Be it so, then; we 
will amuse ourselves by keeping the town a few days more 
from them. It will surely be rare sport to keep Philip IT., 
Philibert Emmanuel, Spain, England, and Flanders all in 
check before a few crumbling towers, and it will be also 
a little more time for the Duke de Guise. What do you 
think ?” 

“T think, my friend, that your jest is noble and sublime, 
and that behind your pleasantry glory lurks.” 

The hope of the two was justified by the event. Philip II. 
and his commander, the Duke of Savoy, angered and 
furious at being kept back so long by one poor town, and 
having made in vain ten bloody assaults, came to the con- 
clusion that they would not risk an eleventh without 
making sure of the outcome. On this account they waited 
three days, as they had done on previous occasions, and, 
instead of assaulting the walls, bombarded incessantly, 
since they had come to the conclusion that fortifications 
were easier to beat down and overcome than their defenders. 
The admiral and the Viscount d’Exmeés spent the three 
days in repairing the damage done by the bombardment as 
well as they were able; but ammunition was getting low, 
and arms were scarce. By noon on the 26th of August 
not a single full section of the walls remained standing; 
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houses wére thus left defenceless as if no wall had ever 
protected them, and the soldiers were so few that not a 
single one of the principal positions could be adequately 
defended. 

Even Gabriel himself was obliged to admit this; and 
before the signal for the assault was given by the Spanish 
commander St. Quentin was to all appearances already at 
the mercy of the assailants. 

But anyhow it was not at the breach where Gabriel was 
posted that the Spaniards entered. With him were Du 
Breuil and Jean Peuquoy, and so desperately did they all 
fight that they three successive times hurled back their 
assailants. Gabriel especially went at his work with a 
zest; and so astonished was Jean Peuquoy at the terrible 
blows which he saw the young nobleman dealing right and 
left, that he came very near losing his own life as he stood 
there gazing in admiration at the young man, and twice 
Gabriel was obliged to ward off blows that would have 
brought death to the worthy weaver. On this account the 
good citizen swore eternal devotion and friendship for 
the viscount, and even averred in his enthusiasm that the 
friendship that he made in this last sad scene would act 
as a balm for his feelings, and that although he owed his 
life to St. Quentin he certainly owed the preservation of it 
to the Viscount d’Exmes! 

However, in spite of the heroic efforts of Gabriel and 
his companions, it was impossible that the city could hold 
out longer. The fortifications were but a heap of smoulder- 
ing ruins; and Gabriel and his friends were still fighting 
like lions, when they beheld behind them the streets filled 
with the enemy’s soldiers, who had already taken posses- 
sion of the town. 

For seventeen days, however, had the gallant little place 
held out against the enemy, the Spaniards, and hurled 
back eleven assaults. Since Gabriel’s arrival twelve days 
had passed, and he had thus more than fulfilled his promise 
to the king! 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
ARNULD DU THILL DOES A LITTLE BUSINESS. 


At first, rapine and carnage filled the city; but Philibert 
Emmanuel gave strict orders, and soon put an end to the 
confusion. Then sending for Coligny, he said to him, — 

‘T cannot punish bravery; and. St. Quentin shall not be 
more rigorously treated than if she had surrendered at 
once,” 

And the conqueror, equal in nobility to the conquered, 
invited the admiral to discuss with him the conditions of 
surrender. 

Of course St, Quentin was declared a Spanish town; but 
those of the inhabitants who did not care to live under 
Spanish rule were allowed to leave the town, —in which 
gase, however, they were obliged to give up all claim to 
their houses. Furthermore, every soldier and citizen was 
released from captivity; and Philibert kept only fifty pris- 
oners of both sexes and all conditions, who were selected 
by himself or his officers as hostages for the money which 
was demanded from the town. All property and persons 
were respected, and Philibert himself promised that there 
should be no disorder. As Admiral Coligny had lost all 
hig personal fortune in carrying on the siege, no ransom 
was asked for him, but he would be allowed to start the 
next day for Paris to join his uncle the Constable de 
Montmorency, who had not found his captors so generous 
after the battle of St. Laurent, but had to pay a very 
large ransom, which would eventually have to come out 
of the royal coffers without doubt. Philibert Emmanuel, 
however, esteemed it an honour to make such a friend ag 
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Gaspard Coligny, and did not wish to put a price upon his 
freedom. His higher officers and the more wealthy among 
the citizens would be enough to cover the expeusea of tlie 
siege. 

Coligny accepted gladly these conditions, which were 
without doubt more favourable than he expected, and the 
citizens accepted them too with mingled joy and fear. 
The great question amongst them was who would Philibert 
Emmanuel and his officers choose as his hostages? This 
would be decided the next day; and when the next day 
came, the proudest looked the most humble, and the 
wealthiest talked a great deal about their poverty. 

Arnold du Thill thought a good deal about the situation 
far out through the night, and finally hit upon a plan 
which ought to turn out a very good thing for him. He 
dressed himself as elegantly as possible, and early in the 
morning walked with proud step through the streets, 
-which were filled with the victorious mercenaries of all 
nations, — German, English, Spaniards, Flemish, etc. 

‘A regular tower of Babel!” thought Arnold, hearing 
nothing but foreign languages. ‘Outside of a few English 
expressions, I do not see how I shall ever be able to bar- 
rain with any of these chaps. Some say, ‘Carajo!’ 
others, ‘Goddam/’ and others, ‘7ausend saperment !’ 
but not one—” 

 Tripes et boyaux! Hold there, will you, you rascal 7” 
called out a loud voice behind Arnold. 

“What do you want ?” 

‘‘T make you my prisoner,” replied the man. 

“Why so? Why me, more than another ?” 

“Because you are better dressed than most.” 

“Oh,” cried Arnold, “by what right do you, a simple 
archer, arrest me?” 

“T do not do it on my own account, but for my master, 
Lord Grey, to whom the duke has allotted three prisoners 
for his share, —two nobles and a bourgeois, to dtaw 
from them what ransoms he can. My master has sent ine 
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to seek them, and as you are the richest-looking bour- 
geois I have seen, I take you.” 

“Tt is a great honour for a poor squire, but I hope your 
master will feed me well.” 

“Why? Do you think he will have you long?” 

“Until it pleases him to set me free.” 

“Hum,” murmured the archer, “‘can I have mistaken a 
poor devil for a rich bourgeois ?” 

“TI fear so, M. archer; and if Lord Grey has promised 
you a commission on the prisoners that you bring him, I 
assure you that you will get nothing out of me. However, 
you can try.” 

“You may be right, and I might lose the one per cent 
which. Lord Grey has promised me off the ransoms.” 

“Well, friend, if I show you a rich prey,—a prisoner 
who would be worth ten thousand livres, for instance, — 
would you be grateful ?” 

“Ten thousand livres! there are not many prisoners 
worth so much; that would be one hundred livres for 
me.” 

No, you must give fifty to me if I point him out to 
you.” 

“T agree, if you do it at once.” 

‘We shall not have far to go to find him, orly a few 
steps forward. Now, let me hide myself behind the angle 
of this wall. Do you see at the balcony of that house a 
gentleman talking with a bourgeois ?” 

“Yes; is that my man?” 

ce It is.” 

“He is called —” 

“The Viscount d’Exmés.” 

“Ah, the Viscount d’Exmés! Is he as rich as he is 
brave ?” 

“That he is,” 

“Do you know him then ?” 

“Pardieu! Iam his squire.” 

“Ah, Judas!” the archer could not help saying. 
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“No; for Judas hung himself, and I certainly shall 
not.” 

“Perhaps some one may save you the trouble,” said the 
Englishman. 

“Tush!” said Arnold. ‘Does our bargain hold good ?” 

‘Yes; I will take your master to Lord Grey, and after- 
wards you shall show me a rich bourgeois, if you know 
one.” 

“Yes, I know one, at the same price, — the half of your 
commission.” 

‘You shall have it.” 

“Does your master pay ready money ?” 

“Yes, and in advance. You shall come with us under 
the pretext of accompanying your master. I shall get my 
money, and will give you half; afterwards you shall show 
me the others.” 

Then Arnold stepped forward to join his master, asking 
if he required him. While he was still speaking, the 
archer came up and said, bowing, — 

“Ts it to M. le Vicomte d’Exmés that I have the honour 
of speaking ?” 

“Tam he; but what do you want with me?” 

‘Your sword, monsieur.” 

“To you!” cried Gabriel, with a disdainful gesture. 

‘‘In the name of Lord Grey, my master. You are chosen 
for one of the fifty prisoners.” 

‘Lord Grey might have come himself on this errand, I 
think, and it is only to him that I will give up my 
sword.” 

‘As you please, monsieur.” 

‘T suppose he will allow me ransom ?” 

“Certainly, monsieur.” 

“Then I follow you.” 

“But it is shameful,” cried Jean Peuquoy. “You are 
wrong to yield thus, M. le Vicomte. You are not of St. 
Quentin; you do not belong to the city.” 

“M. Peuquoy is right,” cried Arnold, making a sign te 
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the archer; “and who should know better, —he who 
knows all the city, a bourgeois for the last thirty years, 
and a syndio of the corporation? What do you say to 
that, archer ?” 

“T have to say,” replied the Englishman, who under- 
stood him, “that if this be M. Peuquoy, I have orders to 
take him also,” 

66 I ? 3 

Yourself, mongieur.” 

Jean looked at Gabriel. “Alas!” he said, “I fear that 
the best thing we can do after fulfilling our duty as soldiers 
is to accept quietly the conditions of the conqueror. Come 
then, knave,” he continued, turning to the archer, ‘I am 
your prisoner, or your master’s; and I promise him that he 
mnay keep me a long time, for he shall never see the colour 
of my money, and he may feed me to my latest hour.” 

The archer looked frightened, but seeing that Gabriel 
and the squira both laughed at this, he took courage 
again. 

Lord Grey was a phlegmatie soldier, for whom war was 
only a commerce, and who was much out of humour at 
being paid only by the ransom of three prisoners. He 
received Gabriel and Jean Peuquoy with cold dignity. 

“So it 13 the Viscount d’Exmés whom I have the honour 
of holding prisoner,” said he. ‘You have given us much 
trouble, monsieur, and if I demanded for ransom all that 
you have made Philip the Second lose, it would be the 
half of France.” 

‘TI have done my best,” said Gabriel, simply. 

“Andit was much. But the chances of war have thrown 
you and your valiant sword into my hands. Oh, keep it, 
monsieur,” said he, as Gabriel made a movement to give 
it up; “but to purchase the right of using it again, what 
will you sacrifice? Let us arrange that; I know that un- 
fortunately bravery and riches do not always go together. 
What do you say to five thousand crowns? Is that a 
reasonable price ?” 
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“No, wy lord.” 

“No! you find that too much? Well, four thousand; 
that is not exorbitant.” 

‘Tt is not enough, my lord.” 

“What! Monsieur ?” 

“You misunderstood me, my lord. You asked me if 
five thousand crowns was a reasonable price, and I said 
no, for in my opinion I am worth double that.” 

“Very good; and indeed your king may well pay that 
for you.” 

“T trust not to be compelled to have recourse to the 
king.” 

“So much the better. And when, may I ask, can you 
pay this ?” 

“You may imagine that I have not brought stich a 
sum with me, but if you will give me time to send to 
Paris —” 

“Very well; and until then will it suit you to remain 
at Calais, of which my brother-in-law Lord Wentworth is 
governor ?” 

“Yes,” replied Gabriel, while a bitter smile passed over 
his pale face; ‘‘and if you will permit me, I will send my 
squire at once to Paris, that my captivity may be as short 
as possible.” 

“Oertainly; and while awaiting his return, be assured 
that you will be treated with every consideration. You 
will have every possible liberty, and my brother-in-law 
will entertain you well, for he loves good living and 
debauchery, —a little too well, perhaps. But that is his 
affair, and his wife — my sister — is dead.” 

Gabriel bowed. 

‘‘Now for you, mionsieut,;” said Lord Grey to Jean 
Peuquoy; “‘you are, I believe, the bourgedis who haa been 
assigned to me.” 

“Tam Jean Peuquoy, my lord.” 

“Well, Jean Peuquoy, what are you worth P” 

“Not ten crowns, monseigneur.” 


adele 
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‘Nonsense! one hundred, at least.” 

“Well, then, one hundred, since you value me so highly; 
but you do not want ready money, I hope?” 

“What, have you not even this miserable sum at your 
disposal ?” 

“T had it, monseigneur, but I have given it all to the 
poor during the siege.” 

“You have at least relations — friends ?” 

“Friends ? Oh, we must not think too much about 
them, my lord. As far as kinsmen are concerned, I have 
none. My wife died without children, and I never had 
a brother, only a cousin.” 

Well, and this cousin?” asked the Englishman, on the 
verge of losing his patience. 

“Without any doubt, my lord, this cousin, who lives in 
Calais, will pay the sum you ask.” 

Indeed!” remarked Lord Grey, in a suspicious tone. 

“Mon Dieu! yes,” replied the weaver, with perfect sin- 
cerity. ‘‘ His name is Pierre Peuquoy, and he has carried 
on the trade of gunsmith for over twenty years at the sign 
of the God Mars in the Rue du Martroi.” 

“Likes you, does he?” asked Lord Grey. 

“T certainly believe so, my lord. Of my branch of the 
Peuquoys I am the last representative, on which account, 
of course, his affection for me 1s great. Over two hundred 
years ago a Peuquoy had two sons, —one of whom was a 
weaver and settled in St. Quentin, while the other became 
an armourer and went to Calais to live. Ever since that 
time the Peuquoys of St. Quentin have been weavers, and 
those of Calais have continued to forge arms and armour; 
but although the two branches have lived apart, distance 
has never made them forget the brotherly affection which 
always existed between them, and whenever there was 
occasion they were always ready to help each other, as 
should be between those bound together by ties of blood 
and coming from the same ancestor. I have- no doubt 


Whatever that Pierre will lend me the money necessary to 
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buy my freedom. At the same time, it is at least ten 
years since I have seen him, for you English have always 
been very careful how you granted the Frenchmen permis- 
sion to visit your fortified towns.” 

“Yes,” replied Lord Grey, in a more pleasant tone, “so 
that for more than two hundred and ten years your Calais 
cousins have been Englishmen! ” 

“Qh,” exclaimed Jean, with warmth, “the Peuquoys —” - 
but suddenly he stopped. 

“Well,” said Lord Grey, ‘the Peuquoys —” 

‘The Peuquoys, my lord,” continued Jean, fingering his 
cap In an embarrassed manner, “the Peuquoys bave never 
concerned themselves very much with politics; that’s what 
I was going to say. Whether they live under English or 
French rule, so long as they have an anvil in their posses- 
sion by which they can earn their bread at Calais, and a 
shuttle here at St. Quentin, the Peuquoys ask nothing 
further.” 

‘Who knows,” replied Lord Grey, jokingly, ‘“ perhaps 
you may go to weaving.at Calais and become a subject of 
our good Queen Mary, so that the Peuquoys will be again 
united after so many years!” 

“Well,” said Jean, innocently, ‘I dcen’t know; that 
possibly could happen.” 

Gabriel was very much astonished to hear the honest 
weaver who had fought s0 hard in defence of his native 
town talk in this calm manner about becoming an English- 
man. But a wink which Jean Peuquoy gave him, as Lord 
trey happened to be looking the other way, reassured him 
as to his friend’s heart, and showed him that there was 
some method in his joking. 

Lord Grey then bade them both good-by. 

“To-morrow, we will all start for Calais, and in the 
mean time you are quite at liberty to do what you like and 
to say good-by to your friends. I trust you the more easily 
on your word,” he said, with his usual peculiar kind of 
delicacy, “because in any case you will be stopped at the 
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gates, as no one is allowed to go out of the town without 
permission from the governor.” 

Without replying, Gabriel bowed to Lord Grey and left 
the house with Jean Peuquoy. He failed to notice that 
Martin Guerre, his squire, did not accompany him. 

“What are your plans, my friend?” he asked Jean 
Peuquoy when they were again in the street. ‘It cer- 
tainly is not possible that you haven’t even a hundred 
crowns with you; why then do you wish to take this 
journey to Calais? Have you any cousin there? What 
peculiar object have you, anyhow ?” 

“Softly, sir,” replied Peuquoy, mysteriously, “I hardly 
dare to speak a word here in this Spanish air, You have 
confidence in your servant Martin Guerre, I suppose ?” 

“Perfect,” replied Gabriel. ‘‘ His memory is sometimes 
at fault, but his heart is the most faithful in the world.” 

“Good!” said Peuguoy. “It would be better not to 
send him away from here in order to get the money for 
your ransom in Paris, but to take him along with us to 
Calais and let him go from there. We cannot have too 
many friends with us.” 

“But explain these precautions,” said Gabriel. ‘‘I begin 
to understand — you have no relative at Calais, after all ?” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” replied Peuquoy, with eagerness. 
“Pierre Peuquoy exista in reality, and has been brought 
up in the love and veneration of his old country France; 
and, furthermore, he lacks but the opportunity to strike a 
blow in her defence, if, while you are in that city, some 
plan for its deliverance should happen to occur to you.” 

“My good friend,” replied Gabriel, shaking the weaver’s 
hand, “I begin to understand yous but you place my 
talents altogether too high, and judge me by your own 
enthusiasm. You cannot understand how mixed with 
selfishness the feeling is which you call heroism, nor are 
you aware that in the future a duty, if possible, even more 
sacred than devotion to my country will have the first and 
perhaps only claim upon my life.” 
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“Well, sir,” replied Jean Peuquoy, “all I have to say 
is that I have no doubt you will fulfil that duty as you 
have all your others; and among them,” he added, in a 
low voice, “perhaps there will be one offered you at Calais 
to take your revenge for St. Quentin.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


MORE OF THE HONOURABLE NEGOTIATIONS OF ARNOLD 
DU THILL. 


WE will now take our leave, for the moment, of the young 
officer and the old citizen and their dreams of glory, and 
return to Lord Grey’s house, where the false Martin Guerre 
and the archer were settling their accounts. When the two 
prisoners had gone, the archer asked of his master the 
commission which had been promised him, and received it 
immediately, Lord Grey being well satisfied with the selec- 
tion which his servant had made. Arnold du Thill waited 
in his turn for his share of the booty, —which we must 
say, in justice to the Englishman, was immediately brought 
to him. He found Arnold sitting in a corner, adding a 
few lines to his long account against the Constable de Mont- 
morency, and talking to himself over a clever arrangement 
by means of which the Viscount d’Exmés was included in 
the prisoners of war, on which account monseigneur the 
constable was relieved of said viscount. 

‘What are you up to there, my friend?” asked the 
archer, putting his hand on his shoulder. 

“What amIupto? Making up my accounts,” replied 
the false Martin Guerre. “By the way, how does ours 
stand ?” 

“Here is what I promised you,” replied the archer, 
giving Arnold the money, which he counted very care- 
fully. ‘I have kept my promise, you see, and don’t regret 
giving you the money; for you have put two very impor- 
tant prisoners into my hands, especially the viscount, who 
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never demurred at the price, but on the contrary thought 
it was too low. The old chap made a good deal of trouble, 
to be sure; but that is to be expected from a citizen, and 
without your help, no doubt, it would have come off very 
much worse.” 

“No doubt about that,” replied Arnold, as he pocketed 
the money. 

“But,” said the archer, “we have not finished yet. You 
see I pay well, and you must help me to find my third 
ptize, the second noble, to whom my master has a right.” 

‘By the mass!” exclaimed Arnold, “all you’ve got to 
do is to choose yourself.” 

“Quite so; but I want you to help in this task, for there 
are a great many men and women of noble birth in this 
good town.” 

“What! are women included ?” 

“Oh, yes. If you can find me one, young and pretty, that 
would do well. Lord Grey would sell her to his brother- 
in-law Lord Wentworth, who likes female prisoners.” 

“Unluckily, I do not know one. Ah, yes—but it 1s 
impossible! ” 

“Why impossible? No one is exempt.” 

“No; but she of whom I speak must not be brought 
near to my master; and if they were both in the governor’s 
house at Calais —” 

“But Lord Wentworth would keep her to himself, you 
may be sure.” 

“Her father would pay well for her.” 

“ What is her father, —a duke ?” 

“A king.” 

“The daughter of a king here ?” 

“Yes; and a queen of beauty.” 

Oh, for heaven’s sake, tell me her name!” 

“On the same conditions, — half of the money.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, it is Diana de Castro, commonly called here 
Sister Bénie,” 
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“Where shall I find her?” 

“ At the convent of the Benedictines.” 

“T will run there,” cried the archer, disappearing. 

“Good!” said Arnold to himself. “I shall not charge 
that to the constable.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LORD WENTWORTH. 


THREE days afterwards, Lord Wentworth, governor of 
Calais, after having taken his instructions from Lord 
Grey and seen him embark for England, remounted his 
horse and rode back to his house, where Gabriel, Jean 
Peuquoy, and Diana were detained prisoners, —the latter, 
however, being unaware that her lover was so near her. 

Lord Wentworth was a handsome man, and, although a 
few gray hairs were beginning to mingle with his dark 
curls, still young-logking. He received his prisoners 
cordially. 

“You are welcome to my house, M. d’Exmés,” he said, 
‘and I am much obliged to my brother-in-law for sending 
you here. Pardon me; but in this dull place society like 
yours is so rare that I cannot but hope that your ransom 
will be long in coming.” 

“Longer than I thought, my lord; for my squire, whom 
I was about to send to fetch it, got into a quarrel on the 
way here with one of the escort, and has received a wound 
on his head which wil] detain him in Calais longer than — 
I confess —I wished.” 

“So much the worse for him, but the better for me.” 

* You are too kind,” said Gabriel, with a sad smile. 

“The greatest kindness would be, no doubt, to send you 
to Paris on your parol; but I love your company too much, 
and then Lord Grey made me solemnly promise to keep 
you till I had the money, If you like, then, we will 
remain prisoners together, and dn what we can to make 
our captivity as pleasant as possible.” 
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Gabriel’s only answer was a bow. It would have been 
much more agreeable if Lord Wentworth had allowed him 
to go on his parol, but, after all, as an absolute stranger 
he could hardly have asked for such a proof of confidence. 
The thought comforted him, however, that by that time 
Admiral Coligny had already seen the king. Gabriel had 
requested him to repeat to his Majesty what he had been 
able to contribute towards the defence of St. Quentin, It 
was not possible that Coligny could have failed to carry 
out this request; and King Henry, true to his royal word, 
was waiting, perhaps, only for the return of the son in 
order to make good what he had done to the father. It 
was not at all wonderful that Gabriel was not able to over- 
come his anxiety, for the reason that this was of a twofold 
character. Of another individual, still more dear to him, 
he had not succeeded in catching a glimpse before he left 
St. Quentin, —on which account he cursed the misfortune 
that had happened to that drunkard Martin Guerre, and 
was very far from sharing Jean Peuquoy’s easy mind on 
that point; for the worthy weaver was delighted in secret 
to find that his secret plans were forwarded by the very 
delay which was so unsatisfactory to Gabriel. 

In the mean time Lord Wentworth, who did not choose 
to remark the melancholy distraction of his prisoner, 
continued, — 

“Furthermore, viscount, you may be sure not to find me 
a cruel jailor; and in order to prove to you immediately 
that what I do is not directed by any suspicion whatso- 
ever, I will give you, with pleasure, permission to go in 
and out as you will, and in fact to go wherever and do 
whatever you like in the town, upon your mere word that 
you will not attempt to escape.” 

At these words Jean Peuquoy was not able to keep back 
a gesture of pleasure, and in order to communicate this to 
Gabriel he gave the young man’s coat-tail a sharp pull, 
considerably to the latter’s surprise. 

“My lord, I gratefully accept your courteous offer,” 
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replied Gabriel, ‘and I give you my word of honour that 
I will not attempt to escape in any way.” 

"All of which is very satisfactory, monsieur,” replied 
Lord Wentworth; ‘‘and if my hospitality, poor as it is, 
be tiresome to you, you need not accept it in the least, but 
you may take advantage of any more convenient quarters 
which you may be able to find.” 

‘Oh, M. le Vicomte,” cried Jean Peuquoy, “if you 
would deign to accept a room at my cousin’s, you would 
render us both proud and happy, I assure you.” 

“Thanks, my friend; but I fear that to use Lord Went- 
worth’s kind permission would be to abuse it.” 

‘"No; I assure you,” replied Lord Wentworth, ‘‘you are 
perfectly free to accept M. Peuquoy’s invitation. Pierre 
Peuquoy is a rich fellow; I know him well, and have often 
bought armour from him. He has a pretty sister too, and 
I recommend you to go there.” 

Gabriel began to think, and rightly, that Lord Went- 
worth for some reason would prefer his absence; so he 
accepted Jean’s invitation. 

‘“T believe,” continued Lord Wentworth, turning to 
Jean, “that it is from your cousin that your ransom is to 
come?” 

“Yes, my lord; all that Pierre possesses belongs to 
Jean, —it is always so between us. I was so sure of his 
hospitality that I have already sent M. d’Exmes’ wounded 
squire there; and I am so sure of his purse that if you will 
send a servant with me, I promise you that he shall bring 
back the money.” 

_ “Tt is useless, M. Peuquoy. To-morrow I will come 
and choose instead one of those beautiful suits of armour 
which your cousin makes so well. And now, M. d’Exmés, 
I have only to add how welcome you will be whenever you 
please to pay me a visit, which perhaps you will better 
appreciate when you have experienced a little of the dul- 
ness of Calais. Your presence is a source of very great 


pleasuze to me, J assure you; and if you yemain away 
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from me I shall not let you alone, I watn you. Remem- 
ber, too, that the liberty which I have given you is but 
half a liberty, and that the friend shall see that the prisoner 
is brought here often.” 

“T thank you, my lord,” replied Gabriel; “I accept all 
your kindnesses with gratitude. This may bé my way of 
revenge,” he continued with a smilé; “for the fortune of 
war is variable, you know, and the frietid of to-day may 
become the enemy of to-morrow.” 

“Quite true,” said Lord Wentworth; “but I fancy [ am 
safe «alas! too safe — behind these terrible walls. If the 
fates wished that the French should retake Calais, they 
would not have waited two hundred years in order to do 
it. I am not anxious about that; and as far as Paris is 
concerned, if it ever falls to you to do me the honours of 
that city, it will not be in time of war, I am inclined to 
think.” 

All this, my lord, is in God’s hands,” replied Gabriel. 
“My friend Admiral Coligny, who has just left us, was 
accustomed to say that ‘ the course of the wise man was to 
wait.’ ” 

“Without doubt, and in the mean time to live as happily 
and contentedly as possible. By the way, monsieur, it 
oocurs to me that the state of your finances may not be a 
good one, in which case I hope you will understani that 
my purse is quite at your disposal.” 

“Again I thank you, my lord; but my own purse, 
although not sufficiently well filled to pay for my ranson, 
is still full enough to defray my expenses in Calais. My 
only fear, Master Peuquoy, is that your cousin’s hotse, 
may not conveniently be able to welcome three new guests; 
in which case it would be better for me to look for other 
lodgings, where for a small sum of money —”’ 

“You jest,” interrupted Jean, “for, thank God! my 
cousin Pierre’s houge is large enough for three families, 
if necessary, They don’t build houses so small and harrow 
in the provinces as they do in Paris,” 
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Quite true,” said Lord Wentworth, “and J assure you, 
viscount, that the armourer’s house is by no means un- 
worthy of an officer. A more numerous retinue than yours 
could easily find quarters there; and without any incon- 
venience two trades might easily be carried on under its 
roof. May I ask if it was not your purpose, Master Peu- 
quoy, to live there yourself, and carry on your occupation 
of weaving? Lord Grey mentioned to me something of 
such a plan, which I should be very glad to see you carry 
out.” : 

‘And which very possibly will be carried out,” replied 
Jean; “for if Oalais and St. Quentin are both to become 
English, then I prefer to be in the city where the rest of 
my family is.” 

“Yes,” replied Lord Wentworth, who misunderstood the 
elever weaver’s meaning, — “yes, without doubt St. Quentin 
will soon be an English town. But I am detaining you,” 
he continued, “and you must really be in need of rest, 
viscount, after the fatigues of your long journey. Once 
more, then, you are both free. Au revoir. We shall meet 
again soon, shall we not?” 

And accompanying the captain and the citizen to the 
door, he cordially shook the hand of the first, and nodded 
in a friendly manner to the other; after which he left 
them to proceed on their way to the Rue du Martroi, in 
which street our readers will remember lived Pierre Peu- 
quoy, at the sign of the God Mars, and where ip a short 
time, 1f God wills, we shall again find Gabriel and Jean 
Peuquoy. 

“By my faith,” said Lord Wentworth, when they had 
disappeared, “I belieye that I was by no means stupid in 
thus getting the Viscount d’Exmes out of my house. He 
is a nobleman and has lived at court; and if he should 
ever catch sight of the beautiful prisoner who is in my 
power, it is not likely he would forget her. Ah, to be 
sure, for even I, although I have not yet conversed with 
her, was completely captivated by her beauty and grace ag 
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she merely passed by me. How lovely she is! I love her! 
I love her! Poor heart! so long still and dumb in this 
melancholy solitude, how you beat now! But this young 
Iman, courteous and brave as he 1s, might well be in my 
wiy, especially if he recognised the daughter of the king 
in the prisoner whom I intend to make my own. The 
presence of a countryinan of hers, and possibly a friend 
too, would no doubt have stood in the way of Madame de 
Castro’s acquiescence, or encouraged her to refuse my hand. 
It is best to avoid having a third party in this affair at all; 
and although I have no intention whatever of employing 
means unworthy of myself, it would certainly be foolish 
to create additional obstacles.” 

So saying, he struck a bell near him in a peculiar manner. 
In a moment a maid appeared. 

‘ Jane,” said he, “have you attended, as I ordered you, 
to the young lady?” 

“Yes, my loril.” 

“How does she seem?” 

“Sad, monsieur; but she is quite calm, and speaks gently 
but firmly.” 

‘Has she dined?” 

“She would take nothing, my lord.” 

“Well, go to her, and say that Lord Wentworth, to 
whom Lord Grey has assigned his rights over her, begs 
her to receive him.” 

In a few minutes Jane returned, saying that the lady 
was ready to see him. 

“Go up, then, and say that I am coming.” And Lord 
Wentworth followed with a beating heart; for Diana’s 
transcendent beauty had made a deep impression on him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII, 
A JAILOR IN LOVE. 


Drana received Lord Wentworth with dignity, hiding all 
the inquietude which she could not but feel, under a calm 
exterior. Inwardly she trembled, as she acknowledged 
the salutation of the Englishman, and motioned him with 
dignity to be seated on the couch a short distance from 
her. She then made a sign to her two maid-servants, who 
were about to leave the room, to stay with her; and as 
Lord Wentworth seemed to be lost in admiration, she con- 
cluded that it was best herself to break the silence. 

“You are Lord Wentworth, governor of Calais, I 
believe,” she said. 

“Yes, [am Lord Wentworth, your devoted servant, and 
I await your commands.” 

“My commands! You mock me. If they had listened, 
not to my commands, but to my prayers, I should not be 
here. You know who I am, my lord?” 

‘T know that you are Madame de Castro, the cherished 
daughter of Henry the Second.” 

‘‘Why, then, am I a prisoner?” 

‘Precisely because you are the daughter of the king, and 
they thought your ransom would be a large one.” 

“But how did they know that I was at the convent? 
Only the superior and one other person knew my secret.” 

“That person must have betrayed you.” 

“Oh, no! I am sure not,” cried Diana, with so much 
warmth that Lord Wentworth felt jealous without know- 
ing why. ‘The day before St. Quentin was finally sur- 
rendered,” she continued, “trembling and alarmed, I had 
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taken refuge in the very inmost corner of my cell. With- 
out, in the drawing-room, a voice asked for Sister Bénie, 
which, as you know, my lord, was my name as a novice. 
The voice was that of an English soldier, and without 
knowing why I instinctively dreaded some terrible infor- 
mation, some misfortune. Nevertheless, I went to the 
drawing-room under the influence of that terrible curiosity 
which even in suffering makes us anxious to find out the 
cause of our suffering. The English archer, whom I now 
suw for the first time, informed me that I was his prisoner. 
I resisted, of course, with indignation; but what could I 
avail against force? ‘Three soldiers, my lord, were there 
to arrest one poor weak woman. Pardon me if this story 
offends or hurts you, for I am only telling you the truth 
as it happened. These men laid hands upon me and com- 
pelled me to confess that I was Diana de Castro, daughter 
of King Henry. This I denied at first; but as they were 
dragging me off in spite of my words, I requested to be 
taken before Admiral Coligny, and as I knew that he did 
not know Sister Bénie I confessed that I was Diana. You 
will easily believe, my lord, that upon this avowal they 
would grant me my prayer to be taken before the admiral, 
who, of course, would have recognised me aud procured 
my freedom. Not so; they simply boasted more of their 
capture, pulled me along roughly and more quickly, and 
threw me in despair and tears into a litter. Though half 
dead with fear and weeping, atid quite overcome with prief, 
I still had strength enough to ask whete I was to be taken. 
I was already outside the walls of St. Quentin and on the 
road to Calais. Lord Grey, whom I was informed was in 
command of the force, refused to allow me an interview, 
and I learned from ote of the soldiers that I was a prisoner 
and was being taken to Calais to await the payment to 
Lord Grey of my ransom. This is all I learned, my lord, 
until I came hither.” 

“T regret to say that I myself can tell you no more, 
madame,” said Lord Wentworth, sorrowfully. 
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“Nothing, my lord?” continued Diana; “you do not 
know why I am not allowed to see the superior of the 
Benedictines and Admiral Coligny, why I am detained 
here and not allowed to speak with those whom I might 
send to announce my captivity to the king, who would 
perhaps already have sent my ransom from Paris? I can- 
not understand these secret measures; why can I not even 
speak with Lord Grey, by whose order, I understand, all 
this is done?” 

“But, madame, you did see Lord Grey not long ago, 
when you passed us; for it was he with whom I was talk- 
ing, and who at the same time with me saluted you.” 

“Pardon, my lord, I did not know that it was he,” said 
Diana; “but since you have seen Lord Grey, and since he 
is your kinsman, as this woman tells me, he must certainly 
have spoken to you of his inteution in regard to me.” 

‘Madame, his only object was to draw from you the 
largest sum of money possible. At first I laughingly 
reproved my greedy brother-in-law; but I saw you, and 
saw that if you were a king’s daughter by birth, you were 
a queen by beauty. Then, I confess with shame that I 
changed my advice to him, and represented that in the 
present state of war between England and France the 
possession of you was important; that you might even, 
perhaps, at some time be worth a city for your ransom; 
and I advised him not to part with so rich a prize for a 
few francs.” 

“Oh, monsieur, how cruel! Why do you oppose my 
deliverance? You saw me but for a few minutes, — why 
should you hate me?” 

“Madame, I saw you but for a few minutes, and I loved 
you.” 

Diana recoiled in terror. 

“Do not fear me, madame,” said Lord Wentworth; “I 
am a gentleman, and it is I and not you who have reason 
to tremble. I love you, and could not help telling you so. 
Yes! when I saw you pass, looking like an angel, all my 
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heart flew towards you. True, you are in my power here, 
but, alas! 1 am still more in yours; and of the two the 
true prisoner is not you. You are the queen, madame; 
order, and I will obey.” 

“Then, monseigneur, send me to Paris, from whence I 
will immediately forward whatever ransom you may fix.” 

“Anything but that, madame; such a sacrifice is beyond 
my strength when I tell you that a glance from you has 
chained my heart for ever. Here, in this exile, I have 
never had before a worthy object of love. I have loved 
you but for two hours, it is true; but if you knew me, you 
‘would know that it is as if I had loved you all my life.” 

“But in Heaven’s name, my lord, what do you want? 
What do you expect or hope for? What is your object?” 

“TI want to see you, madame, to enjoy your gracious 
presence; that is all. Once more, do not suppose I enter- 
tain any design unworthy of a gentleman. But I have 
the right, the blessed right, to stay near you, and that 
right I am resolved to defend.” 

“And do you believe, my lord, that such violence can 
force my love to yield to yours?” 

“T do not belicve so,” said Lord Wentworth, gently. 
“But perhaps when you see me each day so resigned and 
respectful, coming only to ask how you are, with the sole 
alm of gazing upon you for a moment, you will, — who 
knows? —be touched by the submission of him who has 
the power to coerce, and yet simply implores.” 

“And then,” retorted Diana, scornfully, “the vanquished 
daughter of France will become the mistress of Lord 
Wentworth? ” 

‘And then,” replied the governor, “Lord Wentworth, 
the last representative of one of the richest and most illus- 
trious houses in England, will offer on his knees his name 
and life to Madame de Castro. You see my love is as 
honourable as it is sincere.” 

“Could he be ambitious?” thought Diana. 

‘Listen, my lord,” she answered in a loud voice, trying 
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to smile; “take my advice, — give me my freedom, restore 
me to the king, my father. I shall consider my ransom 
but a small part of my indebtedness to you. Peace is 
inevitable; and when it comes, rest assured that, though 
I may not give you myself, you will be the recipient of as 
many honours and dignities as if you were my husband. 
Be generous, my lord, and I will be grateful.” 

“T guess your thought, madame,” said Wentworth, 
bitterly; “but Iam at once more disinterested and more 
ambitious than you believe. Of all the treasures of the 
universe I wish only you.” 

‘Then one last word, my lord,” said Diana, with a 
mixture of confusion and pride. “My lord, another loves 
me.” 

‘And you imagine I am going to deliver you to this 
rival by giving you your freedom!” exclaimed Wentworth, 
almost deranged. ‘No, he shall, at least, be as unhappy 
as Iam! more so, madame, for he will not see you. From 
this day forward, only three events can deliver you: my 
death, and I am still young and vigorous; a peace with 
France, and you know the wars between France and Eng- 
land last a hundred years; finally, the capture of Calais, 
and Calais is impregnable. Putting aside these three 
almost desperate chances, you are likely to be my prisoner 
for a long time; for I have purchased all Lord Grey’s 
rights over you, and I would not accept a ransom, though 
it were an empire! And as to flight, you will do as well 
not to think of it; for I guard you, and you will see what 
a watchful jailor is a man who loves.” 

Thereupon he bowed profoundly and retired, leaving 
Diana trembling and hopeless. 

Still, she recovered her self-possession a little by think- 
ing that death was a certain refuge, —a refuge that was 
always left to the wretched when driven to the last 
extremity. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE ARMOURER’S HOUSE. 


Tue house of Pierre Peuquoy formed the angle of the Rue 
du Martroi and the market-place. It was supported by 
wooden pillars on two sides, as is still the case in Paris 
with some of the houses in the Halles. It had two stories 
and an attic. On its front, there was a curious arrange- 
ment of wood, brick, and slate, producing a series of ara- 
besques at once capricious and regular. Moreover, the 
supports of the casements and some other huge beams had 
queer, fantastic animals carved on them, framed in foliage 
equally fantastic; the whole was artless and rude, but not 
wanting in invention and life. The roof was high and 
broad, projecting far enough from the walls to shelter a 
railed exterior gallery which, as in the Swiss chalets, ran 
round the second story. Above the door of the shop 
swung the sign, a kind of wooden flag, on which a war- 
rior, painted to inspire terror, was trying to represent 
the god Mars, and was no doubt aided in doing so by this 
inscription: To the god Mars, Pierre Peuquoy, armourer. 

On the door-step, a complete suit of armour, casque, 
cuirass, brassards, and cuissards, served as a speaking 
sien for those gentlemen who.did not know how to read. 
Moreover, through the leaden-framed windows in the front 
of the shop could be distinguished, in spite of the 
obscurity, other panoplies and arms, defensive and offen- 
sive, of all sorts. The swords were especially notable for 
their number, variety, and richness, 

Two apprentices, seated under the pillars, were appealing 
to the passers-by, inviting them with the most alluring 
persnasiveness to examine the merchandise inside. 
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As to the armourer Pierre Peuquoy, he usually stood 
majestically either in the rear of his shop looking on the 
yard, or in his forge placed under a shed at the back of 
the same yard. He came forward only when a buyer of 
distinction, attracted by the cries of the apprentices, or 
rather by the reputation of Peuquoy, asked for the master. 

The rear of the shop, better lit than the front, served 
both as parlour and dining-room. It was wainscoted every- 
where in oak, and furnished with a square table having 
twisted legs, tapestried chairs, and a magnificent press, on 
which rested the masterpiece of Pierre Peuquoy, executed 
under the eyes of his father when he was received as mas- 
ter; it was a charming little suit of armour in miniature, 
all damascened in gold, and of the most finished and deli- 
cate workmanship. The patience and art needed to bring 
such a jewel to perfection cannot be even imagined, 

Opposite the press was a niche in the wall, in which 
was a plaster cast of a statue of the Virgin surrounded 
with consecrated boxwood. Thus holy thoughts were 
always present in the family meeting-room. 

From another part, a flight of wooden stairs, almost 
perpendicular, led to the two upper stories. 

Pierre Peuquoy, enchanted at the idea of receiving 
Viscount d’Exmés and Jean Peuquoy in his house, insisted 
absolutely on surrendering the first story to Gabriel and 
his cousin, It was there, consequently, that the apart- 
ments of his two guests were placed. For himself, he 
lived in the second with his young sister Babette and her 
children. The wounded squire, Arnold du Thill, was also 
lodged in the second story. The apprentices slept in the 
attic. All the rooms were comfortable, and gave evidence, 
if not of wealth, at least of that ease and simple abundance 
which distinguished the old bourgeoisie at all times, 

Gabriel and Jean Peuquoy were at table, where their 
worthy host had just dons them the honours of a bounteous 
Bupper. Babette was serving the guests, The children 
held themselves respectfully apart at some distance, 
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“Vive Diew/ monseigneur, you are eating very little, 
if you will allow me to say so,” said the armourer. “You 
are quite troubled, and Jean is guite pensive. Still, if the 
banquet is but middling, the heart that offers it is good. 
Take some of these grapes, then; they are rather rare in 
our country. I have it from my grandfather, who had it 
from his, that formerly, in the time of the French, the 
vine was generous in Calais and its clusters golden. But 
since Calais has become English, the grape thinks it is 
English, too, and grows in their island, where you know it 
never ripens.” 

Gabriel could not help laughing at these singular 
patriotic deductions of the good Pierre. 

“Come,” said he, “I drink to the ripening of the grapes 
of Calais.” 

Needless to say if the Peuquoys gave a heartfelt response 
to the toast. ‘Then, supper over, Pierre said grace, which 
his guests listened to standing and uncovered. The children 
were sent to bed immediately after. 

“You can now retire, Babette,” said the armourer. “See 
that the apprentices don’t make too much noise up yonder, 
and before returning to your room, do you and Gertrude 
go into that of the squire of M. le Comte, and find out if 
he needs anything.” 

Pretty Babette blushed, made a curtsey, and passed out. 

“Now,” said Pierre to Jean, “my dear gossip and cousin, 
we are quite alone, we three; and if you have any secret 
communication to make, I am ready to hear it.” 

Gabriel regarded Jean Peuquoy with astonishment; but 
the latter answered with his usual seriousness, — 

“Yes, Pierre, I told you I had to speak to you about 
important things.” 

“T will retire,” said Gabriel. 

“Excuse me, M. le Vicomte,” said Jean; “but your 
presence at our conversation is not only useful, but neces- 
sary; for, without your aid, the plans I am about to contide 
to Pierre could not succeed.” 
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*T will listen then, my friend,” said Gabriel, falling 
back into his dreamy saduess. 

“Yes, monseigneur; yes, listen,” said the bourgeois. 
‘And after you have heard us, you will raise your head 
hopefully, nay, even, perhaps joyfully.” 

Gabriel smiled sorrowtfully, thinking that, as long as he 
could not work for his father’s freedom, as long as he was 
kept away from Diana’s love, joy would be for him an 
absent friend. Nevertheless, the courageous young ian 
turned to Jean Peuquoy, and made him a sign to begin. 

Then addressing Pierre in a grave tone, — 

“Cousin,” said Jean, “and more than cousin, brother, it 
is for you to speak first, and show Viscount d’Exmés how 
much can be based on your patriotism. Tell us, there- 
fure, Pierre, in what sentiments you were trained by your 
father, and he by his father before him. Tell us whether, 
though English by force for more than two hundred years, 
you have ever become English in heart. Tell us, in fine, 
whether, if a crisis arose, you would believe your blood 
and your support were due to the old land of your ancestors 
or to the new country imposed on you? ” 

‘‘ Jean,” replied the other bourgeois with as much solem- 
nity as his cousin, — ‘Jean, if my name and race were 
English, I do not know what [ should think or what I 
should feel. But I know well by experience that when a 
family has been French, though it were only for a moment 
and that moment was two centuries ago, all other foreign 
domination 18 insupportable to the members of that 
family, and seems to them hard as servitude and bitter as 
exile. That ancestor of mine, Jean, who saw Calais fall 
into the power of the enemy, never spoke before his son 
of France except with tears, and of England except with 
hatred. His son did the same; and this twofold senti- 
ment of regret and aversion has been transmitted from 
generation to generation, without weakening and without 
changing. It is preserved by the atmosphere of our old 
bourgeois houses, The Pierre Peuquoy of two centuries 
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ago lives again in the Pierre Peuquoy of to-day; and, Jean, 
just as I have the same French name, I have the same 
French heart. The affront is of yesterday, as well as the 
pain. Do not say, Jean, that I have two countries; there 
is, there can never be, but one! And if I had to makea 
choice between the country I have been forced to belong tu 
and the country God has given me, I should not hesitate.” 

“You understand, monseigneur?” said Jean Peuquoy, 
turning to Viscount d’Exmeés. 

“Yes, my friend; yes, I understand, it is fine, it is 
noble!” replied Gabriel, still a little absent-minded. 

“But a word, Pierre,” resumed Jean Peuquoy. “All 
our old compatriots do not think as you do, unfortunately ; 
is not this the case? You are, no doubt, the only child 
of France in Calais who, at the end of two hundred years, 
has not become an ingrate to his mother.” 

‘You are mistaken, Jean,” replied the armourer. "TIT 
have by no means spoken for myself alone. I do not say 
that all those who bear a French name like me have not 
forgotten their origin; but many bourgeois families always 
love and regret France, and it is from these families that 
the Peuquoys select their wives. Nay, in the ranks of 
the civic guard, to which I am compelled to belong, many 
a citizen would break his halberd sooner than turn it 
against a French soldier.” 

“Good to know that!” murmured Jean Peuquoy, rubbing 
his hands. “And tell me, cousin, you have surely some 
grade in that civic guard, have you not? Being so loved 
and esteemed as you are, that is pretty certain.” 

‘No, Jean, I have refused every grade, in order to be 
free of all responsibility.” 

“So much the worse and so much the better then! Is 
the service imposed upon you very laborious, Pierre? Is 
it often renewed? 

“Why, yes,” said Pierre, “it is frequent and rough 
enough, seeing that for a place like Calais the garrison is 
insuficient; and in my case, I have to enter on duty the 
fifth of each month.” 
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“The fifth of each month regularly? These English 
have no prudence to fix thus in a certain manner the day 
of service of each.” 

“Oh!” replied the armourer, “there is no danger, after 
two centuries of possession. Besides, as they always have 
a little distrust of the civic guard, they confide to it only 
posts impregnable in themselves. I am always stationed 
as a sentinel on the platform of the Octagon tower, which 
is better defended by the sea than by me, and which the 
seamew alone can approach, I imagine.” 

“Ah! you are always stationed, the fifth of each month, 
on the platform of the Octagon tower?” 

“Yes, from four till six in the morning. The district 
officer allows me to select that hour. I prefer it, because, 
during three-fourths of the year, I can see the reflection 
of the sunrise on the ocean, and even for a poor tradesman 
like me, that is a divine spectacle.” 

‘A spectacle so divine indeed,” replied Jean, lowering 
his voice, “that if, in spite of the impregnable situation, 
some bold adventurer should try to scale your Octagon 
tower on that side, I wager you would not see him, so 
deeply would you be absorbed in your meditations.” 

Pierre regarded his cousin with surprise. 

*T would not see him, it is true,” he replied, after a 
moment’s hesitation; ‘‘for I should know that only a 
Frenchman could have any interest in penetrating into the 
city, and as I am forced, I am under no obligation to those 
who force me. Rather than repulse the assailant, I would, 
perhaps, aid him.” 

‘Well said, Pierre! ” exclaimed Jean Peuquoy. “You 
See, monseigneur, that Pierre is a devoted Frenchman,” he 
added, addressing Gabriel. 

“T see it,” replied the latter, still inattentive, in spite of 
himself, to a conversation that seemed to him useless. “TI 
see it, but, alas! what is the good of this devotion? ” 

“What is the good? JI am going to tell you,” replied 
Jean Peuquoy, ‘for it is now my turn to speak, I think. 
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Well, then, if you wish it, M. le Vicomte, we can take our 
revenge for St. Quentin at Calais. The English, confident 
in their two hundred years’ possession, have fallen asleep 
in deceptive security; this security ought to be their 
destruction. We have, monseigneur sees, auxiliaries ready 
in the place. Let us bring this idea to maturity, let your 
influence with those who have the power come to our help, 
and my reason, even more than my instinct, tells me that 
a bold coup-de-main will render us masters of the city. 
You understand me, do you not, monseigneur? ” 

‘Yes, yes, certainly!” replied Gabriel, who in reality 
was no longer listening, but whom this direct appeal 
awaked from his reverie. ‘‘ Yes, your cousin wishes to re- 
turn — does he not? — into our fair realm of France; to be 
transferred to some French city, — Amiens, for example? 
Well, I will speak about it to Lord Wentworth and M. de 
Guise. The thing can be done; and my influence, which 
you claim, shall not be wanting. Goon, my friend; you 
may rely on me. Certainly I am listening to you.” 

And he became again lost in his thoughts. 

For the voice he was listening to at that moment was 
not the voice of Jean Peuquoy; no, it was that of Henry 
the Second ordering the instant release of Count Montgom- 
mery, after hearing the narrative of the siege of St. Quentin 
drawn up by Coligny. Again it was the voice of his father 
attesting, still gloomy and jealous, that Diana was really 
the daughter of his crowned rival. In fine, it was the voice 
of Diana herself who, after so many trials, was at last able 
to utter these divine words, “I love you!” 

It can be easily understood that, plunged in this sweet 
dream, he only half heard the hazardous and triumphant 
projects of worthy Jean Peuquoy. 

But this grave citizen was naturally somewhat hurt at 
the want of attention shown by Gabriel to an enterprise 
that was certainly not lacking in grandeur and courage, 
and it was with a little bitterness that he resumed : — 

“Tf monseigneur had deigned to pay a little more regard 
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to our conversation, he would have discovered that the 
ideas of Pierre and of myself were neither so personal nor 
s0 unimportant as he supposes.” 

Gabriel did not answer. 

‘He does not hear you, Jean,” said Pierre Peuquoy, 
pointing to their guest, who was again insensible to his 
surroundings; “he has perhaps also his plan, his passion.” 

“His is not more disinterested than ours,” returned 
Jean, not without some severity. “I should say even that 
it is selfish, if I had not seen this gentleman brave danger 
with a sort of madness; and even expose his life to save 
mine. No matter! he ought to have heard me when I 
spoke for the welfare and glory of the country. But with- 
out him, in spite of all our zeal, we should be but useless 
instruments, Pierre. We have only the sentiment; we lack 
the wisdom and the power.” 

“For all that, the sentiment was good; for I have under- 
stood you, yes, 1 have understood you, my brother!” said 
the armourer. 

And the two brothers solemnly clasped each other’s 
hands. 

“Meanwhile we must renounce our idea, or at least 
adjourn it for the present,” said Jean Peuquoy; ‘‘for what 
can the arm do without the head? what can the people do 
without the nobles? ” 

This bourgeois of the olden time added with a singular 
smile: — 

“Until the day when the people is both arm and head.” 
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CHAPTER XL. 


IN WHIOH A VARIETY OF EVENTS ARE GROUPED TOGETHER 
WITH MUCH ART, 


THREE weeks slipped by; the last days of September were 
approaching, and, so far, no change of importance had been 
wrought in the situation of the different characters of our 
story. 

Jean Peuquoy, as he was bound to do, paid the ransom, 
the amount of which he had succeeded in fixing himself, 
to Lord Wentworth. Moreover, he obtained permission to 
settle in Calais. We must say, however, he appeared in 
no hurry to establish a business and set to work. Indeed, 
he seemed to be of a very inquisitive, but of a very free 
and easy disposition, did our honest bourgeois. And he 
was seen from morning to night lounging on the ramparts 
and chatting with the soldiers of the garrison, from all ap- 
pearance taking as little thought of his weaver’s trade as if 
he had been an abbot or a monk. 

Nevertheless, he had not cared, or else was unable, to 
make his cousin Pierre Peuquoy a partner in his idleness, 
and never had this skilled armourer turned out more arms 
or finer ones. 

Gabriel was growing daily sadder and sadder. Only 
news of a general character reached him from Paris. 
France was beginning to breathe again. The Spaniards 
and English had lost time that could never be regained in 
taking a few miserable fortresses; the country knew where 
it stood once more, and Paris and the king were safe. 
This news, which the heroic defence of St. Quentin had not 
a little contributed to render so glorious, elated Gabriel, 
no doubt; but not a word of Henry the Second, of Coligny, 
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not a word of his father or of Diana. These thoughts cast 
a gloom over his countenance and prevented him from 
responding to the friendly advances of Lord Wentworth 
as he might perhaps have done, were he circumstanced 
differently. 

The affable and good-natured governor seemed, in fact, 
to be seized with the strongest friendship for his prisoner. 
Doubtless the fact that he was bored, added to a certain 
degree of melancholy caused by the events of the last 
couple of days, contributed not a little to this sympathy. 
The society of a clever young gentleman of the French 
court was a precious relief in this dull Calais. Conse- 
quently Lord Wentworth never let two days pass without 
visiting Viscount d’Exmés, and would have him dine with 
him at least three times a week. On the whole, this affeo- 
tion was rather troublesome; for the governor swore laugh- 
ingly that he would release his captive only at the last 
extremity, would never accept his parole, and would never 
submit to the harsh necessity of separating from so dear a 
friend until the last crown of his ransom was duly paid. 

As at bottom this might be only an elegant and lordly 
fashion of showing his distrust, Gabriel did not dare to 
insist, and from a feeling of delicacy made no complaint, 
but waited for the recovery of his squire, who, it will be 
remembered, was to have gone to Paris for the stipulated 
ransom that was to set; Viscount d’Exmés at liberty. 

But Martin Guerre, or rather his substitute, Arnold du 
Thill, was recovering only very slowly. At the end of 
a few days, however, the surgeon attending to the wound 
the rascal had received in a scuffle retired, declaring his 
task finished and his patient well. One or two days’ rest 
and the good nursing of gentle Babetto were all now needed 
to complete the cure. 

On this assurance, Gabriel announced to his squire that 
he must start for Paris in two days. But on the morning 
of the day appointed, Martin Guerre complained of such 
faintness and dizziness that he could not take a step out- 
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side his room unless supported by Babette, and would be 
sure, he said, to encounter serious falls on the road. A 
new delay, asked and granted, of two days. At the end of 
that time, poor Arnold became the victim of general pros- 
tration; this lassitude, caused by his sufferings assuredly, 
could only be vanquished by means of baths and a severe 
regimen. But the regimen occasioned such weakness that 
another delay was judged indispensable to give the faith- 
ful squire time to renew his strength by nourishing food 
and a little generous wine. At least so affirmed the weep- 
ing Babette to Gabriel, swearing that if Martin Guerre set 
out at once, he would perish of inanition by the way. 

This singular convalescence was thus prolonged for two 
weeks, in spite of the nursing. A calumniator might say 
because of the nursing of Babette, the entire illness having 
lasted a month since the arrival of Gabriel in Calais. 

But this could not continue longer. Gabriel at last grew 
impatient, and Arnold du Thill himself, who at first 
was fertile in expedients, declared now with an authorita- 
tive and conquering air to the tearful Babette that he could 
not risk angering his master, and that by starting the 
quicker he should return the quicker; decidedly then, the 
best thing to do was to start. But the red eyes and down- 
cast mien of poor Babette proved that she was anything 
but convinced by his logic. 

On the eve of the day when Arnold du Thill, after this 
formal declaration, was to set out for Paris, Gabriel was 
at supper with Lord Wentworth. The governor seemed 
even more melancholy than ordinary; he tried to shake it 
off, but his forced gaiety bordered on extravagance. 

When he left Gabriel, after conducting him to the court- 
yard lit at that hour by a lamp already growing dim, the 
young man, at the moment he was wrapping his cloak 
about him preparatory to the journey, saw one of the doors 
looking on the yard open, and a woman he recognised as 
one of the servants of the house stole up to him and, with 
a finger on her lips, slipped a paper into his hand. 
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“For the French gentleman whom Lord Wentworth 
receives,” she said in a low voice as she was handing him 
the note. 

And before the astonished Gabriel could question her, 
she had taken flight. 

The young man, who was by nature rather inquisitive 
and possibly imprudent, had his curiosity very much 
aroused. It would take him a quarter of an hour to reach 
his room in the darkness, and read the letter at his ease; 
he thought it was quite too long to wait for the solution 
of an enigma that seemed to have some piquancy about it. 
He looked around him then, and, finding he was alone, 
approached the smoky lamp, unfolded the note, and read, 
not without emotion, what follows: — 


‘Monsieur, I do not know and have never seen you; but one of 
the women who wait upon me says that you are a Frenchman, and, 
like me, a prisoner. ‘This gives me courage to appeal to you in my 
distress. You are, no doubt, detaimed for ransom. You will prob- 
ably soon return to Paris. You will be able to see my people, who 
are ignorant ae to what has become of me. You could tell them 
where I am, that Lord Wentworth keeps me from communicating 
with a living soul, refusing to accept a ransom for my liberty, and 
that, abusing the cruel rights my position gives him, he dares to 
speak to me every day of a love which I repulse with horror, but 
which this very scorn and the certainty of impunity may push to 
crime. A gentleman and, above all, a fellow-countryman will surely 
help me in this terrible extremity; but I have decided to tell you 
who I am, in order that duty —” 


Here the letter broke off without a signature. Some 
unexpected accident, some unforeseen obstacle, probably 
caused an interruption; and yet the writer determined to 
send it, though unfinished, so as not to lose any precious 
opportunity, and because, incomplete as it was, she never- 
theless had said all that she wanted to say, except the 
name of the woman so unworthily kept under constraint. 

Gabriel did not know this name; the hasty and trem- 
bling writing he could not know; and yet a strange trouble, 
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an incredible presentiment, stole into his heart. And, pale 
with emotion, he was approaching the lamp again to read 
the letter more carefully, when another door opened and 
gave passage to Lord Wentworth himself, who, preceded 
by a little page, crossed the courtyard on his way to his 
bedroom. 

Perceiving Gabriel, whom he had escorted to this very 
spot five minutes before, the governor paused in some 
astonishment. 

“You still here, my friend?” going up to him with his 
usual affectionate interest. ‘What has detained you? Not 
an accident, an indisposition, at least I hope?” 

The loyal young man, without replying, handed him the 
letter he had just received. The Englishman threw his 
eyes over it, and became paler than Gabriel; but he knew 
how to keep cool, and, while pretending to read, was 
arranging an answer in his own mind 

“The old idiot!” he said, crumpling the letter and fling- 
ing it from him with well-assumed contempt. 

No words were fitter to disenchant Gabriel than these; 
only a short time ago he had been absorbed in thoughts 
bearing on his own fortunes, and his interest in the un- 
known lady soon grew cold. Still, he did not lose it all 
at once, and he said with some distrust, — 

‘You do not say who is this prisoner detained by you in 
spite of herself, my lord?” 

“In spite of herself; you never said a truer word!” 
replied Lord Wentworth, in a careless tone. “She is a 
relative of my wife, a crack-brained creature, 1f there 
ever was one. Her family was desirous of removiug her 
from England, and I have been persuaded to become her 
guardian, very much against my will; but they thought 
this was a place where mad people, as well as other pris- 
oners, could be easily watched. Since you have, my dear 
friend, penetrated a family seoret, I think it better to 
sxplain the whole matter to you. The mania of Lady 
Howe, who has read too many romances of chivalry, ils 
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to believe herself, in spite of her fifty years and her gray 
hairs, an oppressed and persecuted damsel, and to interest 
in her story, more or less well-founded, every young and 
gallant knight who comes within her reach. And, by my 
faith, Gabriel, it looks as if the old lady’s tale has touched 
you. Come now, confess her missive has somewhat dis- 
turbed you, my poor friend!” 

“You must acknowledge yourself, my lord, that the 
story is somewhat strange,” replied Gabriel, rather coldly; 
“and you have never mentioned, as far as I remember, 
this relation, have you?” 

‘No, indeed,” answered Lord Wentworth. “Asarule, 
one does not care to introduce strangers into one’s family 
secrets.” 

“But how comes it that this kinswoman of yours hap- 
pens to be French?” said Gabriel. 

“Oh, probably the better to arouse your interest,” 
returned Wentworth, with a constrained smile. 

“But what about this lover who persecutes her, my 
lord?” 

“An old maid’s illusions! she takes memories for 
hopes!” retorted Wentworth, who was beginning to show 
a little impatience. 

‘And it is to avoid ridicule, is it not, that you hide her 
away from all eyes, my lord? ” 

“Oh, we have had enough of questions!” exclaimed 
Lord Wentworth, frowning, but still controlling himself. 
“T did not imagine you were so exceedingly inquisitive, 
Gabriel. But it is now a quarter past uine, and you must 
return to your lodgings before the curfew has rung; for 
your parole is hardly so extensive as to allow a breach of 
the regulations for the security of Calais. If you are so 
much interested in Lady Howe, we can resume the con- 
versation to-morrow. In the mean time, I must ask you 
to keep silence on this rather delicate family matter, and 
I wish you good-night, M. le Vicomte.” 

Thereupon the governor of Calais saluted and withdrew, 
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He wished to retain his self-possession, and was afraid 
he might lose it if the conversation were prolonged. 

After a moment’s hesitation and reflection, Gabriel 
quitted the governor’s residence and returned to the 
armourer’s. But Lord Wentworth’s self-control was not 
so strong as to efface all suspicion from the heart of 
Gabriel; and the doubts of the young man — doubts which 
a secret instinct encouraged — assailed him anew on the 
road. 

He resolved henceforth to maintain silence on this point 
with Lord Wentworth, who would certainly give him no 
information, but to try to find out by observation and 
inquiry whether the unknown lady was a Frenchwoman 
and a prisoner or not. 

‘But, good heavens! ” said Gabriel to himself, “even if 
I should prove the latter to be the case, what could I do? 
Am I not myself a prisoner? Are not my hands tied, and 
cannot Lord Wentworth demand again the sword I wear 
only by his sufferance? This must have an end, and I 
must get out of an equivocal position. Martin Guerre 
shall start to-morrow without any further delay. I will 
signify as much to him this evening.” 

As soon a8 an apprentice opened the door for him, Gabriel 
went up to the second story instead of remaining, accord- 
ing to custom, in his apartment on the first. The entire 
household was sleeping at this hour, and Martin Guerre 
doubtless slept like the others. But Gabriel was deter- 
mined to awake him in order to intimate to him his exact 
will. He advanced noiselessly, however, to the room of 
his squire, in order not to disturb the sleep of anybody. 
The key was in the first door, and Gabriel opened it gently. 
But the second door was shut, and he could hear bursts of 
laughter and the clinking of glasses. He rapped with 
some violence, and mentioned his name in an imperious 
voice. There was silence on the instant, and as Gabriel 
raised his voice still louder, Arnold du Thill hastily 
unbolted the door. But he was just a little too hasty, 
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and Gabriel as he entered was able to catch a glimpse of 
a woman’s skirt disappearing through a side door. 

The young man believed he had become cognisant of 
some amour with a servant of the house; and as he was 
not excessively prudish, he could not keep from laughing 
while he was rebuking his squire. 

“Ah, ha! it seems you are better than you pretend to 
be, Martin; a table spread, three bottles, two covers. I 
fancy, too, I saw another guest on the run. No matter; the 
proofs of your cure are flagrant, and I can have no scruple 
in ordering you to set out to-morrow.” 

“It was, you know, my intention, monseigneur,” said 
Arnold, in a penitent tone, “and I was, in fact, taking 
leave of —” 

“One of your friends? You have a good heart,” said 
Gabriel, ‘ but friendship must not make you forget duty, and 
I require you to be on the road to Paris to-morrow before I 
rise. You have the governor’s pass, your retinue is ready, 
your horse rested like yourself, your purse full, thanks to 
the confidence of our worthy host in us, whose only regret 
is, the excellent man, not to be able to pay my ransom in 
full. Nothing is lacking, Martin; and if you start early 
in the morning, you’re sure to be in Paris in three days. 
Do you remember what you have to do when there?” 

‘Yes, monseigneur. I’m to go immediately to the hotel 
in the Rue des Jardins St. Paul, and reassure your nurse 
as to your safety. I then ask her for ten thousand crowns 
for your ransom, and three thousand for your debts and 
other expenses here, and as a token, show her this note 
from you and your ring.” 

“Useless precautions, Martin, for my good nurse knows 
you well; but I have given way to your scruples. Only 
let this money be ready as soon as possible, you under- 
Btand?” 

“Do not be uneasy, monseigneur. And as soon as I 
have the money, and have handed your letter to M. 
i’Amiral, I am to return here as speedily as possible.” 
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“ And no wretched quarrels on the road, especially.” 
“There is no danger, monseigneur.” 
. “Good-bye then, Martin, and good luck!” 

‘In ten days from now, you shall see me again, mon- 
seigneur, and to-morrow at sunrise I will be far from 
Calais.” 

This time Arnold du Thill kept his promise. He 
allowed Babette to accompany him the next morning, but 
only to the gate of the city. He kissed her for the last 
time, swearing that she should see him soon again. Then, 
giving his steed both spurs, he galloped off gaily, like the 
rogue he was, and disappeared at a turn of the road. 

The poor girl hastened to reach the house before her 
terrible brother, Pierre Peuquoy, was risen; then she had 
to say she was unwell, in order to be able to weep at her 
ease in her bedchamber. 

From that moment it would be difficult to tell whether 
she or Gabriel was most impatient for the return of the 
squire. 

But both had to wait for that return a long time. 
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CHAPTER XLI, 


HOW ARNOLD DU THILL HAD ARNOLD DU THILL HANGED 
AT NOYON. 


On the first day, Arnold du Thill did not meet with any 
unpleasant adventura, and continued on his journey with- 
out encountering too many obstacles. From time to time, 
he came up with bands of the enemy, — German deserters, 
disbanded Englishmen, and Spaniards made insolent by 
victory; for in this poor wasted France there were now 
more foreigners than Frenchmen. But to all inclined to 
be troublesome, Arnold proudly exhibited Lord Went- 
worth’s pass, and all, though not without regrets and mur- 
murs, respected the bearer of the governor’s signature. 

Nevertheless, on the second day, a Spanish detachment 
in the neighbourhood of St. Quentin attempted to con- 
fiscate his horse; they employed an artful quibble for the 
attainment of their object, claiming that the horse was 
not included in the pass. But the false Martin Guerre 
displayed great firmness, demanding to be led at once to 
their commander, and horse and rider were quickly 
released. 

Still, the adventure taught him a lesson, and he decided 
to avoid as much as possible any troops he might be 
likely to encounter. The thing was difficult. Although 
the enemy had not gained any decisive advantage since 
St. Quentin, they occupied the whole country. Le Catelet, 
Ham, Noyon, and Chauny belonged to them; and when 
Arnold came near Noyon on the evening of the second 
day, he resolved, in order to prevent further annoyance, 
to take a cirquitous route and sleep at the next village, 
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But to do so, it was necessary to leave the highroad. 
Arnold knew the country badly; he went astray; and while 
searching for a path, he fell suddenly into the midst of 
a troop of reiters, who appeared to be searching also. 

Now, Arnold’s satisfaction may be imagined when he 
heard one of them, as soon as he perceived him, cry 


out, — 
‘Ho there! have we really caught that rascal Arnold du 


Thill by chance?” 

“What! Arnold du Thill on horseback?” said another 
reiter. 

“Good God!” said the squire to himself. “It seems I 
am known here; and if I am known, I am lost.” 

But it was too late to fly; the reiters were flocking 
around him. Happily, the night was already rather dark. 

‘Who are you, and where are you going?” asked one of 
them. 

‘*My name is Martin Guerre,” replied the squire, turn- 
ing pale. “Tam the squire of Viscount d’Exmés, now a 
prisoner in Calais, and Iam goidg to Paris for the money 
for his ransom. That is the pass from Lord Wentworth, 
governor of Calais.” 

The leader of the troop ordered one of the soldiers to 
bring a torch, and gravely set about verifying the pass. 

“The seal is authentic and the pass genuine,” said he. 
“You have told the truth, friend, and can continue your 
journey.” 

“Thanks!” said Arnold, beginning to breathe once 
more. 

“One word more with you, however, my friend. Would 
you, by any chance, have met on your way a man evi- 
dently on the run, a rascal, a gallows-bird, answering to 
the name of Arnold du Thill?” 

“I don’t know any Arnold du Thill,” Arnold du Thill 
hastened to say. 

“You may not be acquainted with him, friend, but you 
might have happened to encounter him on some of these 
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paths. He is your shape, and, as well as can be judged on 
a dark night, somewhat of your appearance. Only he is 
anything but as well dressed as you are. He wears a 
brown mantle, round hat, and gray hose, and must be hid- 
ing somewhere in the direction you came from, the 
brigand! Only let us get a grip of that imp of hell 
Arnold!” 

‘What has he done?” timidly inquired Arnold. 

“What has he done? He has escaped us for the third 
time. He claims we make life tou hardfor him. I should 
think so! His first escapade was carrying off his master’s 
mistress. That deserved punishment, I should say. And 
then he has not money enough to pay his ransom. He 
has been sold over and over again. He passes from hand 
to hand, and no one wants to have anything to do with 
him. It is right for him to afford us some amusement, as 
we can’t get any profit by him. But, lo and behold you! 
he stands on his dignity; he refuses and escapes. Yes, 
escapes three times! But if we catch the scoundrel — ” 

‘“What will you do to him?” asked Arnold again. 

“The first time we beat him, the second time we half 
killed him, the third time we intend to hang him.” 

“Hang him!” repeated Arnold, terrified. 

“At once, my friend, and without further trial. It will 
divert us, and be a lesson to him. Look on your right, 
friend. You see yon gibbet? There’s where we’ll hang 
this devilish rascal, if we catch him.” 

“Ah, capital!” said Arnold, laughing, but his laughter 
was @ little forced. 

“We'll do as we say, my friend; so if you meet the 
rogue in your travels, bring'him to us, and we won’t prove 
ungrateful. And now a safe journey to youl” 

They were riding off. Arnold felt he was out of danger 
and called them back, — 

‘Excuse me, my masters, one good turn deserves another ! 
I have gone astray, as you see, and [ don’t know where I 
am. Please then to put me on the right road.” 
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“That ’s easy enough, friend,” replied the reiter. “Do 
you see the postern and walls behind you? that’s Noyon. 
You are looking too much towards the right, in the direc- 
tion of the gibbet. It is there on your left, where you see 
the pikes of our comrades; for our company is on guard 
at that postern to-night. Now, wheel round; Paris is 
before you, beyond that wood. Twenty yards from here, 
the road branches in two. You may take either right or 
left, a8 you please; the one road is as long as the other, 
and both unite again at the Oise ferry, a quarter of a 
league from here. After you cross the ferry, always keep 
to the right. The first village is Auvray, a league from 
the ferry. And now you know as much as myself. A 
good journey, friend!” 

“Thank you, and good-night,” said Arnold, putting his 
horse to a trot. 

The information given him was correct. Twenty yards 
away, he found the spot where the road branched, and took 
the road to the left. 

It was a dark night, and the forest was very thick. 
However, at the end of ten minutes, Arnold du Thill 
reached a clearing, and the moon shed a faint light on the 
path through pearly clouds. 

Arnold du Thill was reflecting on his late terror, and on 
the singular adventure which tried all his coolness. He 
felt no dread as to the past, but he contemplated the future 
with anything but assurance. 

“Tt can only be the real Martin Guerre they are pur- 
suing under my name,” he thought. ‘I know that impu- 
dence may save me, but it can also destroy me. Why 
should this rascal care to escaps? Ha is, in truth, becom- 
ing very troublesome! and those brave enemies would be 
doing me a charity if they hanged him. The man is 
decidedly my evil genius.” 

Arnold was still indulging in this edifying monologue, 
when he perceived, or thought he perceived,— he had keen 
and well-trained eyes,—a mana hundred yards in front, 
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or rather a shadow, quickly disappearing in a ditch, as he 
approached. 

“Ha! another unpleasant encounter, an ambuscade of 
some sort,” thought the prudent Arnold. 

He tried to advance into the wood, but he found it 
impossible ta clear the ditch. After waiting a few 
minutes, he ventured to look round. The phantom, which 
had risen for a moment, fell back into the ditch. 

‘What it he were as much afraid of me as I am of 
him?” said Arnold to himself. ‘‘Are we really trying to 
avoid each other? But I must come to some decision, for 
these infernal thickets will not allow me to reach ¢ze other 
road through the.wood. Shall I turn back? It would be 
the most prudent thing to do. Shall I bravely dig the 
spurs into my horse, and pass on like a flash? It would be 
the shortest course. He is on foot, and unless a shot from 
an arquebuse— Ihave it! I shall not give him time.” 

His resolution was at once executed. He spurred his 
horse and passed the man, who was either in ambush or 
concealment, like lightning. 

The man did not budge. 

This restored all Arnold’s courage. He even turned 
back a few yards, and then a sudden idea seized him. He 
rode quietly to the edge of the ditch. 

But at that very moment, and before he had time to say 
Jesus! the man leaped up, pulled Arnold’s right leg from 
the stirrup, lifted it up, dragged the squire violently from 
the saddle, fell on top of him, and then placed his knee on 
his chest and his hand on his throat. 

All this had not lasted twenty seconds. 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” demanded the 
conqueror of his prostrate foe. 

‘For God’s sake, release me!” said Arnold, inastrangled 
voice, for he knew he had met his master. “Il am a 
Frenchman, and have a pass from Lord Wentworth, 
governor of Calais.” 

“Tf you are a Frenchman,” said the man, “and indeed 
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you have n’t the accent of those damned foreigners, I don’t 
need to see your pass. But why were you so inquisitive 
about me?” 

“T thought I saw a man in the ditch,” said Arnold, no 
longer under the stress of such vigorous pressure; “and I 
advanced to find out it he was wounded, and to bring him 
help, if there was occasion.” 

“The intention was good,” said the man, withdrawing 
his hand and lifting his knee. “Come, get up, comrade,” 
he added, offering a hand to Arnold, who was soon on his 
legs. ‘‘My reception has been just a little rough; excuse 
me. I don’t want any one poking his nose into my affairs 
at present. But you are a fellow-countryman, and that 
makes a difference. Far from injuring, you can help me. 
We shall come to an understanding immediately. I am 
Martin Guerre; who are you?” 

“1? Tam— Bertrand,” said Arnold, starting. For this 
man, whom he ordinarily got the better of by craft and 
knavery, became his superior by strength and courage, 
now that they were alone together in a forest by night. 

Fortunately, the extreme darkness of the present night 
sheltered the incognito of Arnold, and he disguised his 
Voice as best he could. . 

“Well, then, comrade Bertrand,” resumed Martin Guerre, 
“learn that I am a fugitive prisoner, escaped for the 
second, some say for the third time, from those Spaniards, 
English, Germans, and Flemings; in short, from that swarm 
of enemies that has fallen on our poor country like a cloud 
of locusts. For may God confound me if France does not, 
at the present moment, resemble the Tower of Babel! For 
a month I have been the slave, such as you see me, of 
twenty jabberers of different nations, and every day I had 
to listen to some fresh gibberish more barbarous than that 
of the day before. I grew tired of being hawked from one 
village to another, the more so as they were apparently 
making sport of me, and finding a pleasure in tormenting 
me. They were always casting in my teeth that a pretty 
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little piece of mischief named Gudule had fallen in love 
with me, and that I had carried her off.” 

“Ah, ah!” said Arnold. 

“T tell you what they said. Well, their gibes made me 
tired; so one fine day — it was at Chauny —I showed them 
a clean pair of heels. As ill-luck would have it, I was 
taken and then cudgelled in such a fashion that I bewailed 
my condition, I can tell you. But what was the good? 
Still, though they swore they would hang me if I attempted 
such a thing again, I thought of nothing but attempting 
it; aud this morning a lovely chance presented itself, and 
while they were fixing on their quarters at Noyon, I left 
my tyrants in the lurch nicely. God knows how eagerly 
they have searched for me! and to hang me! ButI have 
a decided distaste for that sort of exercise, and so I perched, 
if you please, on a big tree in the forest waiting for night- 
fall. I could not help laughing, alarmed enough, when 
I saw them growling and swearing under my tree. When 
evening came I left my look-out. But in the first place, 
I went astray, having never been in these woods before; 
and in the second, I am dying of hunger, for I have not 
had a morsel between my teeth for the last twenty-four 
hours, except leaves and roots, — not a very sumptuous feast. 
This is why I am so0 weak, as you can see for yourself.” 

“Tut!” said Arnold; “I haven’t seen that at all, and 
awhile ago you seemed to me rather vigorous, on the 
contrary.” 

“Ah, yes!” replied Martin, “because I handled you 
somewhat roughly. Don’t feel any grudge on account of 
that. It was, in reality, the fever of hunger that gave 
me such energy. But, now, you are my providence; for 
since you are a countryman of mine, you won’t let me fall 
into the hands of my enemies, — isn’t that so?” 

“Certainly not, if I can prevent it,” replied Arnold du 
Thill, who was slowly revolving the revelations of Martin. 

He was beginning to see how he might recover the 
advantage for a moment endangered by the iron wrist of 
his Sosia. 
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“You oan do a great deal for me,” continued the inno- 
cent Martin. ‘Do you know the neighbourhood around 
here well?” 

“T belong to Auvray, a quarter of a league from here,” 
said Arnold. 

“You are going there?” 

“No; I was coming from it,” replied the astute knave, 
after a little hesitation. 

‘Ts Auvray in that direction?” said Martin, pointing to 
the quarter in which Noyon was situated. 

‘Quite correct,” answered Arnold; “it is the first village 
beyond Noyon on the Paris route.” 

“On the Paris route!” cried Martin. “Just see how a 
person can be lost in the woods. I thought I was turning 
my back on Noyon, and I was doing the exact opposite. 
I imagined I was going to Paris, and I was going away 
from it. Your confounded country, as I said, is perfectly 
unknown to me. I must then proceed in the direction you 
came from, if I’m not to make a bungle of it again.” 

Just as you say, master. Iam going to Noyon myself; 
but come with me for a short distance and we ’11 find, close 
to the Oise ferry, another road leading to Paris.” 

A thousand thanks, friend Bertrand,” said Martin. “TI 
should like to meet as short a out as possible, for I am 
very tired and very weak, being as starving a man as you 
could meet ina day’s journey. You would not chance to 
have any provender about you, friend Bertrand? You 
would be twice my saviour, if you had, —once from the 
English and onos from hunger, which is quite as horrible 
as the English.” 

“Alas!” replied Arnold, “I have not a crumb in my 
wallet. But if you would like to drink, I have plenty of 
wine.” 

In fact, Babette had been careful to fill a large vessel 
with Cyprus wine, a rather heady wine of the time, for 
her faithless lover, and Arnold had been wisely sparing of 
the bottle, so that he might retain full possession of his 
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enses, which were easily upset, during the perils of the 
road. 

“Drink? I should say so!” cried Martin, enthusias- 
tically. “A little wine is never out of place.” 

“Drink, then, my worthy friend,” said Arnold, tendering 
him the bottle. 

“Thanks, and may God reward you!” returned Martin. 

And he forthwith gulped down without any distrust this 
wine, which was as treacherous as the rascal who supplied 
it, and its fumes began to confuse his empty brain almost 
immediately. 

“Ah!” said he, growing quite hilarious, “that claret of 
yours is rather fiery.” 

‘Good gracious, no! it is very innocent,” said Arnold; 
“and I drink two bottles of it at every meal. But stay, 
the evening is beautiful; let us sit down on the grass, and 
you can rest and drink at your ease. I have plenty of 
time; jf I reach Noyon before ten, at which hour the 
gates are Closed, I shall be all right. On the other hand, 
although Auvray still belongs to France, you will, if you 
follow the highroad so early, be likely to encounter 
troublesome patrolling parties; while, if you abandon it, 
you will go astray again. The best thing is for us to have 
a friendly conference on the subject. Where were you 
male prisoner? ” 

“T do not know exactly,” said Martin Guerre; “for on 
that, as on every part of my poor life, there have been 
contradictory opinions, — those I believe myself, and those 
I am told by others. I have been told I was taken and 
held for ransom at the battle of St. Quentin, while I fancy 
such was not the case, and that I fell into the hands of 
the enemy later on.” 

‘‘Whatis your meaning?” asked Arnold du Thill, feign- 
ing surprise. ‘Have you, then, two histories? Your ad- 
ventures seem to me to be very interesting and instructive, 
to say the least of them. Nothing in the world gives me 
such delight as narratives of that sort. Come now, have 
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five or six good swallows to quicken your memory, and 
tell me something of your life. You are not from Picardy, 
are you?” 

“No,” replied Martin, after a pause spent in emptying 
three-fourths of the vessel; ‘‘no, I am from the south, 
from Artigues.” 

“A fine country, it is said. You have your family 
there?” 

“Both wife and family, my dear friend,” replied Martin 
Guerre, who had by this time become very confiding and 
very confidential, thanks to the light wine of Cyprus. 

And excited partly by Arnold’s questions, partly by his 
constantly renewed potations, he began to relate volubly 
his history in its most private details,— his youth, his love, 
his marriage. His wite was charming, but had one little 
fault: her hand was at once too heavy and too light. In 
truth, a blow from awoiman does not dishonour a man; 
but one grows tired of that sort of thing in the long run. 
This was why Martin Guerre left his too vivacious part- 
ner. The narrative was complicated by the causes, acci- 
dents, and consequences of this rupture. And yet, in the 
depths of his heart, he always loved that dear Bertrande. 
He still wore on his finger the iron ring of his marriage, 
and on his heart the two or three letters Bertrande had 
written to him at the time of their first separation. And 
thereupon worthy Martin wept, for this wine was capable 
of exciting the tenderest emotions. He wanted to recount 
next all that happened to him since he entered the service 
of Viscount d’Exmés,— how a demon pursued him; how he, 
Martin Guerre, was double; and how, in one state of exis- 
tence, he never knew what he might be doing in the other. 
But this part of his history did not appear to have much 
interest for Arnold du Thill, who always brought the nar- 
rator back to his childhood, his father’s house, his friends 
and relatives in Artigues, the graces and blemishes in 
Bertrande. 

Iu less than two hours, the treacherous Arnold du Thilj 
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knew all he wanted to know as to the old habits and most 
secret actions of poor Martin Guerre. 

At the end of two hours, Martin Guerre, with head 
on fire, roze, or rather attempted to rise; for he stumbled 
as he did so, and fell back heavily on the grass. 

“Well, well, what’s the matter?” said he, laughing as 
if he would never stop. “This impudent wine of yours 
has floored me neatly, devil take me if it hasn’t! Give 
me your hand, comrade, till I see if I can stand.” 

Arnold courageously uplifted him and planted him on 
his legs, but not in quite classical equilibrium. 

“Ho there! look! what a nuinber of lanterns!” cried 
Martin. “Well, I am an idiot. I took the stars for 
lanterns.” 

Then he began singing in a thundering voice, — 


‘‘T charge you send to hell’s best inn 
Old Nick, that wanton wight of sin, 
And bid him from it hither bear 
The choicest wine to grace our fare.” 


“Silence!” said Arnold. “If some of the enemy were 
passing and heard you?” 

“Bah! I don’t care a fig for them,” said Martin. ‘What 
could they do to me,—- hang me? Hanging would n’t be so 
bad either. You have made me drink too much, comrade, 
—Iwho am ordinarily as sober as a lamb, —and I don’t 
bear drunkenness well, and then I was fasting and hungry; 
now I am thirsty. 


“T charge you send to hell’s—” 


“Hush!” said Arnold. “Come, try to walk. Do you 
wish to sleep at Auvray?” 

“Oh, yes, —sleep,” stammered Martin; “but — not at 
Auvray. Here, under God’s lanterns, on the grass.” 

“Yes,” retorted Arnold; ‘‘and to-morrow morning, & 
Spanish patrol will find you and send you to sleep with 
the devil.” 
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“Old Nick, that wanton wight of sin?’” hummed 
Martin. “ Weil, I think I would sooner make an effort 
and drag myself to Auvray. It’s that way, isn’t it? 
I "*m off,” 

But it was all very well trying to make an effort. He 
described such extravagant zigzags that Arnold saw, if he 
did not support him, Martin would be lost again; that is 
to say, saved, for the time. Now this was not the rascal’s 
cue at all. 

“Come on,” he said; “I have a charitable soul, and 
Auvray is not far. Iwill bring you there. Just let me 
untie my horse; I am going to lead him, and give you my 
arm,” 

“Faith, Iam willing,” said Martin. ‘ There’s no pride 
about me, and, between ourselves, I think I am a little 
under the weather. I hold to my first opinion, — your 
claret is fiery.” 

“Let us be going then; it’s getting late,” returned 
Arnold du Thill, linking arms with his Sosia and starting 
on the road he came by, which led directly to the postern 
of Noyon. ‘“ But,” he resumed, “why not shorten the road 
by telling me some good story of Artigues?” 

“Shall I tell you the story of Papotte?” said Martin. 
“Ha, ha! poor Papotte!” 

The story of Papotte was, however, of too involved a 
character to be related here. It was hardly finished when 
our two menechmi of the sixteenth century reached, not 
in the best condition, the postern of Noyon. 

“There,” said Arnold, “there is no need for me to go 
farther. Do you see that gate? That’s the gate of Auvray. 
The porter will open it for you. Mention my name, and 
he will direct you to my brother’s house, a few yards from 
there, where you will find a good supper and a good bed. 
So good-bye now, comrade. Your hand again, and God 
be with you.” 

‘Good-bye and thanks,” answered Martin. “I am but 
@ poor creature, and may never be able to make any return 
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for all you have done for me. But rest easy; God, who is 
just, will know how to reward you. Adieu, my friend.” 

It is strange, these words, a drunkard’s prediction, 
actually sent a shudder through Arnold, who was yet by 
no means superstitious; and for a moment he had the 
thought of recalling Martin. But the latter was already 
knocking loudly at the postern. 

“Poor devil, he is knocking at his tomb,” thought 
Arnold; “but, pshaw, away with such childishnesgs!” 

Martin, who had no suspicion that his companion was 
observing him from a distance, was meanwhile crying as 
if he would burst his throat, — 

“Ho there, porter! ho, Cerberus! are you going to open, 
clown? I come from Bertrand; honest Bertrand sent me 
here.” 

“Who’s there?” asked the sentinel inside. “It’s too 
late to open. Who are you that make such a racket?” 

“Who am I? you idiot! I am Martin Guerre, or if you 
wish, Arnold du Thill, or if you wish, Bertrand’s friend. 
I am several people together, particularly when I’m drunk. 
I am a score of lads, who will cudgel you within an inch of 
your life, if you don’t let me 1n at once.” 

“Arnold du Thill. Are you Arnolddu Thill?” inguired 
the sentinel. 

“Yes, Arnold du Thill is one of us, twenty thousand 
cart-loads of devils,” said Martin, beating the door with 
feet and hands. ; 

There was a noise of soldiers behind the gate, who were 
running up in response to a call of the sentinel. 

Then the door was opened by some one who held a lan- 
tern; and Arnold du Thill, from his hiding-place behind 
some trees, could hear several voices all crying together 
in amazement, — 

“It is himself. Devil take me if it is n’t himself!” 

But Martin Guerre, when he recognised his persecutors, 
uttered a cry of despair which smote Arnold in his place 
of concealment as a malediction. 
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After this Arnold judged by the tramping and outcries 
that poor Martin, seeing all was lost, had engaged in an 
impossible struggle. But what could two fists do against 
twenty swords? The noise diminished, then became more 
remote, then ceased altogether. Martin was led away 
cursing and blaspheming. 

“Tf he thinks to mend matters by curses and blows!” 
paid Arnold to himself, rubbing his hands. 

When he no longer heard anything, he gave himself up 
to his reflections for a quarter of an hour; for he was a 
very thoughtful rascal, was Arnold du Thill. The result 
of his meditations was that he plunged into the wood for 
three or four hundred yards, tied his horse to a tree, laid 
the saddle and horse-cloth on over a pile of withered 
leaves, wrapped his cloak about him, and in a few moments 
was in one of those dreamless slumbers which God gives 
oftener to the hardened sinner than he does to the innocent 
saint. 

He slept eight hours without a break. 

Nevertheless, when he awoke it was still dark, and he 
saw from the position of the stars it was about four o’clock 
in the morning. He rose up, shook himself, and without 
untying his horse, advanced cautiously as far as the 
highway. 

The body of poor Martin Guerre was swinging gently 
from the gibbet he had been shown on the previous 
evening. 

A hideous smile wandered over Arnold’s lips. 

He approached the body without trembling; but it 
hung too high for him to reach it. Then he climbed along 
the beam of the gallows, with his sword in his hand, and 
severed the rope. 

The body fell to the earth. 

Arnold descended, drcw from the dead man’s finger an 
iron ring not worth the trouble of stealing, searched his 
clothes, and found some papers which he carefully put 
away. Then he mufiled himself in his cloak and quietly 
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withdrew, without a look, without a prayer for the unfor- 
tunate being whom he had tormented during life and 
robbed at death. 

He found his horse in the thicket, saddled him, and rode 
furiously towards Aulnay. He was contented, the wretch! 
Martin would frighten him no more. 

Half an hour after, when a feeble light began to dawn 
in the east, a wood-cutter, chancing to pass on the way, 
saw the rope of the gibbet cut and the hanged man lying on 
the ground. At once fearful and inquisitive, he approached 
the dead man, who lay with his clothes in disorder and the 
rope loose about his neck. He was in doubt whether the 
body had fallen from its own weight or had been cut down 
by some friend who came too late. He ventured to touch 
the victim, in order to make sure he was quite dead. Then, 
to his great terror, the hanged man moved his head and 
hands and rose on his knees. The frightened wood-cutter 
ran as if the devil was at his heels into the wood, making 
any number of signs of the cross and recommending his 
soul to God and the saints. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
THE PASTORAL DREAMS OF ARNOLD DU THILL. 


ConsTABLE DE MontmMoreEncy, who had returned to Paris 
the evening before after paying a royal ransom, had pre- 
sented himself at the Louvre in order to find out at once 
how he stood in the king’s favour. But Henry the Secoud 
received him with coldness and severity, at the same time 
praising the administration of the Duke de Guise, who, 
he told him, had so managed matters as to lessen, if he 
could not repair, the misfortunes of the realm. 

The constable, pale with anger and envy, hoped to find 
a little consolation, at least, with Diana de Poitiers. But 
the favourite showed him as much coldness as the king; 
and when he complained of his reception and expressed a 
fear that in his absence, another, more fortunate than he, 
had succeeded him in the good graces of the duchess, she 
retorted pertly, — 

“Doubtless you have heard the new saying of the people 
of Paris, constable?” 

“T haye just arrived, madame, and am ignorant —” 
stammered the constable. 

“Well, our malicious Parisians say, ‘It is to-day the 
day of St. Laurent; he who abandons a fortress surren- 
ders it.’” 

The constable became pallid, saluted the duchess, and 
left the Louvre stricken to the heart. 

When he returned to his hotel and entered his chamber, 
he flung his hat violently on the ground. “Kings and 
women are alike!” he exclaimed, — “ingrates all. They 
love only the successful.” 
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“Monseigneur,” said an attendant, “there is a man out- 
side who wishes to speak with you.” 

“Send him to the devil!” returned the constable. “I 
am not well disposed to receive visitors at present. Send 
him to M. de Guise.” 

‘ Monseigneur, this man has asked me to mention his 
name; it is Arnold du Thill.” 

‘‘Arnold du Thill!” cried the constable, now thoroughly 
interested. ‘That’s different; let him enter.” 

The servant bowed and retired. 

“This Arnold,” thought the constable, “is clever, crafty, 
and greedy, utterly without scruples and without con- 
science. Oh, if he could help me to be revenged on all 
these people! To be revenged, hem! after all, what good 
will that do me? If he could help me to be restored to 
favour rather; he knows many things. I had already 
thought of utilising this secret of Montgommery; but if 
Arnold can enable me to dispense with the necessity of 
having recourse to it, so much the better.” 

At this moment Arnold du Thill was introduced. The 
face of the rogue was beaming with joy and impudence 
He bowed to the ground when he saluted the constable. 

“T thought you were a prisoner,” said Montmorency. 

“Twas so, monseigneur, like yourself.” 

“But you have got free, I see.” 

“Ves, monseigneur, I paid them in my own coin, — 
monkey’s coin. You used your money, I my wit, and 
so we are both free.” 

“Ah, sirrah! do you dare to be impertinent?” said the 
constable. 

“No, monseigneur; it is humility, and all it means ig 
that I need money.” 

“Hum!” returned Montmorency, grumbling; “what do 
you want with me?” 

“Money, since I need it.” 

* And why should I give you mouey?” 

“To pay me, monseigneur.” 
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“Pay you for what?” 

“The news I bring you.” 

“Let us see your news.” 

‘Tet us see the crowns.” 

“Rascal, I’1l have you hanged.” 

“To make my tongue loll out of my mouth would bea 
detestable method of loosening it, monseigneur.” 

“He is so insolent,” murmured Montmorency, ‘that he 
must know I cannot do without him.” 

“Well,” said the constable aloud, “I consent to make 
you some advances.” 

‘“Monseigneur is very good,” replied Arnold; “and I 
shall remind him of his generous words when he has 
settled his indebtedness to me in the past.” 

“What indebtedness?” asked the constable. 

“Here is my note, monseigneur,” said Arnold, present- 
ing the famous document we have seen him add to so 
often. 

Anne de Montmorency cast his eyes over it. 

“Yes,” said he, “you have noted some services that are 
perfectly illusory and chimerical, and others useful, per- 
haps, at the moment when they were rendered; but the 
recollection of them is only calculated to call up vain 
regrets now.” 

“Bah, monseigneur! perhaps you exaggerate your dis- 
grace.” 

“What? do you and others know already that I am at 
present in disgrace? ” 

“T suspect it, monseigneur, and others also.” 

“Well then, Arnold,” replied Montmorency, bitterly, 
“you should also suspect that it was useless to separate 
Diana de Castro and Viscount d’Exmés at St. Quentiu, 
since in all probability the king and the grand séneschale 
will refuse their daughter to my son.” 

“Great heavens, monseigneur! I have an idea that the 
king will very gladly give her to him, if you are able to 
sestore her to the king.” 
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“What do you mean?” 

“TIT mean, monseigneur, that Henry the Second, our Sire, 
must be very grieved at present, not only by the loss of 
St. Quentin and the battle of St. Laurent, but also by the 
luss of his very dear daughter, Diana de Castro, who dis- 
appeared from St. Quentin, without anybody since being 
able to find out what became of her; for twenty contra- 
dictory rumours have been current as to this disappearance. 
You were yourself, of course, ignorant of it, monseigneur, 
as you only returned yesterday. I knew of it myself only 
this morning.” 

‘“T have so many cares of other kinds,” answered the 
constable; “and have naturally thought more of my present 
disgrace than of my past favour.” 

‘Tt is natural, monseigneur. But would not that favour 
flourish again, if you could say to the king, for example, 
‘Sire, you weep for your daughter, you search and inquire 
for her in all directions; but I alone know where she is, 
Sire’?” 

‘ And do you really know, Arnold ?” asked Montmorency, 
quickly. 

“To know is my trade,” returned the spy. “I told you 
I had news to sell. You see my wares are not of bad 
quality. Give the matter your best consideration, mon- 
seigneur; reflect upon it.” 

“T have reflected that kings remember the failures of 
their servants, but not their merits,” said the constable. 
‘When I restore Henry his daughter, he will be at first 
transported; all the gold and honours in the kingdom will 
not suffice to reward me. And then Diana will weep, 
Diana will say that she would rather die than marry any 
one but Viscount d’Exmes; and the king, entirely influ- 
enced by her and controlled by my enemies, will remem- 
ber the battle I lost, and will not remember that I found 
his daughter. So the result of al! efforts will be to make 
Viscount d’Exmés happy.” — 

“It would, therefore, be necessary,” returned Arnold, 
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with his evil smile, “that when Madame de Castro reap- 
pears, Viscount d’Exmés should disappear. Ah, that would 
be a nice trick to play, eh? ” 

‘Ves, but I have a dislike towards extreme measures,” 
said the constable. “I know your hand is sure and your 
lips discreet. Still—” 

“Ah! monseigneur misconceives my intentions,” cried 
Arnold, putting on an air of virtuous indignation. ‘“ Mon- 
seigneur does not do me justice. Surely, monseigneur does 
not believe I would free him from this man by violence.” 
(He made a gesture of protest.) “No, I have a better way 
than that, a hundred times better.” 

‘What is it then?” the constable asked quickly. 

“Tet us first settle our little account, monseigneur,” 
replied Arnold. ‘Then I will tell you the place where 
the wandering fair one has found a home, and during the 
time necessary for conclusion of the marriage with Mon- 
seigneur Francis, I insure the silence and absence of his 
dangerous rival. Are not these two useful services, mon- 
seigneur? And now what will you do for me on your 
part? ” 

“What do you ask?” 

#You are reasonable; I will be the same. In the first 
place, you liquidate the little aecount of past debts which 
I have had the honour to present to you, and that without 
cutting down any of the items, do you not?” 

“Granted,” replied the constable. 

“T knew we should have no difficulty as to this first 
point, monseigneur; the total is a mere trifle, and ‘is not 
sufficient for my travelling expenses and the purchase of 
a few presents I reckon on buying in Paris. But gold is 
not everything.” 

“What!” cried the constable, astonished and almost 
dismayed, “is it Arnold du Thill that tells me gold is not 
everything?” 

“Yes, Arnold du Thill himself, monseigneur; but not 
that needy and avaricious Arnold with whom you are 
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acquainted, No, another Arnold, content with the mod- 
erate fortune he has acquired, and whose sole desire is 
to pass the remainder of his life peacefully in the country 
of his birth, under his father’s roof-tree, amid his child- 
hood’s friends and in the bosom of his family. Such has 
always been the dream, monseigneur, such has been the 
calm and delightful goal, of my agitated life.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Montmorency; ‘if one must pass 
through the tempest to enjoy calm weather, you will be 
happy, Arnold. But have you become rich?” 

‘Comfortable, monseigneur, comfortable. Ten thousand 
crowns for a poor devil like me is a fortune, especially 
in my humble village and in the bosom of my modest 
family.” 

“Your family! your village!” exclaimed the constable; 
“and I believed you to be without hearth or home, living 
from hand to mouth, with a second-hand coat on your back 
and a name that is not your own.” 

“Arnold du Thill is in fact an assumed name, mon- 
seigneur. My true name is Martin Guerre, and I was 
born in Artigues, near Rieux, where I have left my wife 
and children.” 

“Your wife!” repeated old Montmorency, more and 
more astounded. ‘Your children!” 

“Yes, monseigneur,” returned Arnold, in the most com- 
cally sentimental tone imaginable. ‘I have, therefore, to 
give you notice that henceforth you can no longer reckon 
on my services, and that the two projects in which I offer 
to co-operate with monseigneur will be the last with which 
IT shall be connected. J shall then retire from business, 
and try to live an honourable life ever after, surrounded 
by the affection of my relatives and the esteem of my 
fellow-citizens.” 

‘All very fine. But if you have become so modest and 
pastoral that you will not hear any mention of money, 
what price do you ask for the secrets you say you. 
possess? ” 
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“T ask more and less than money,” replied Arnold, this 
time in a natural tone. “I ask honour, not honours; but 
understand, only a little honour, of which at the present 
moment I stand in great need.” 

“Explain,” said Montmorency; “for truly you speak in 
riddles.” 

‘Well, this is how the matter is, monseigneur. I have 
prepared a document which attests that I, Martin Guerre, 
have been in your service for s0 many years —as your 
squire (it is necessary to embroider a little); that during 
all that time I have been loyal, faithful, and devoted, and 
that you have acknowledged this devotion, monseigneur, 
by presenting me with a sum sufficiently large to shelter 
me from want during the remainder of my life. Place 
your seal and signature at the bottom of this document, 
and we are quits, monselgneur.” 

‘‘Impossible,” retorted the constable. ‘I should be a 
forger, and called a felon lord, if I were to sign such 
falsehoods.” 

“They are not falsehoods, monseigneur, for I have 
always served you faithfully, as far as my means allowed; 
and I solemnly declare that, if I had saved all the money 
I obtained from you up to now, I should be worth ten 
thousand crowns. You do not, therefore, expose yourself 
to any such accusation as you mention, while I have ex- 
posed myself to the most terrible dangers in order to bring 
about the happy results of which you will reap all the 
fruits.” 

“Wretch! this comparison — ” 

‘Ts just, monseigneur,” rejoined Arnold. “ We have need 
of each other, and equality is the daughter of necessity. 
The spy restores you your credit; do you restore his to 
the spy. Come, monseigneur, no one hears us. Away with 
false shame; clinch the bargain; it is a good one for me, 
a better one for you. One good turn deserves another. 
Sign, monseigneur.” 

“Not yet,” returned Montmorency. “As you say, ong 
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good turn deserves another; I wish to be acquainted with 
your means of achieving the twofold result you promise. 
I wish to know what has become of Diana de Castro, and 
what may become of Viscount d’Exmés.”’ 

“Well, monseigneur, except with a few reservations 
which I deem necessary, I am willing to satisfy you on 
these two points; and you will be forced to agree that 
chance and I have, between us, managed matters pretty 
well in your interest.” 

“T am listening,” said the constable. 

“In the first place, as to Madame de Castro,” replied 
Arnold du Thill, “she has neither been killed nor carried 
off; she has only been made prisoner at St. Quentin, and 
included among the fifty persons of distinction who were 
held for ransom. Now, how comes it that the person into 
whose hands she has fallen has not mentioned her cap- 
ture? Why has no news come from Madame de Castro 
herself? These are questions to which I can give no 
answer. To tell the truth, I believed her already free, and 
expected to find her in Paris on my arrival. It was only 
this morning the report became current that no one at 
court knew where the king’s daughter was, and that this 
uncertainty was not the least of the anxieties of Henry the 
Second. Perhaps, in these troubled times, the letters of 
Madame Diana have been misdirected or gone astray; per- 
haps there is some other mystery hidden under this delay. 
But on this point I can dispel all doubts, and give positive 
information as to where and by whom Madame Diana is 
kept prisoner.” 

“Such information would, in truth, be valuable enough,” 
Said the constable; ‘‘where is the place, and who is her 
jailor?” 

“Wait a moment, monseigneur,” returned Arnold, 
“would you not be equally pleased to learn something of 
Viscount d’Exmés? For if it is well to know where 
are our friends, it is better to know where are our 
enemies.” 
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“ A truce to your maxims!” said Montmorency. ‘‘Where 
is this D’Exmés?” 

‘A prisoner also, monseigneur. Who has not been a 
prisoner now and then in these latter days? Why, it has 
been quite the fashion. Now, Viscount d’Exmés has con- 
formed to the fashion, and he is a prisoner,” 

‘Oh, be is certain to make his whereabouts known, he 
must have frisnds and money; he will find what is needed 
for his ransom, no doubt, and on the first day of his 
release we may look out for squalls.” 

“You are perfectly correct, monseigneur. Yes, Viscount 
d’Exmés has money; yes, he is impatient to get free, and 
desires to pay his ransom as soon us possible. He has, in 
fact, already sent a messenger to Paris to procure money, 
with what speed he may, for this very purpose.” 

‘‘What can we do to prevent that?” inquired the 
constable. 

“Enekily for us and unluckily for him,” continued 
Arnold, “I happen to be the messenger he has sent to 
Paris in such haste. I have served M. d’Exmés as squire, 
Iuonseigneur, under my true name of Martin Guerre. You 
see, then, you will do nothing strange in making me a 
squire also.” 

“You have not fulfilled your mission, rascal, have you?” 
said the constable. “ You have not collected the ransom 
of your so-called master?” 

“T have, monseigneur, and that with great care; one 
does n’t leave such things lying around. Consider, more- 
over, that not to take this money was to excite suspicion. 
I have taken it conscientiously, for the good of our enter- 
prise, Only, do not be uneasy! I shall not take it away 
from here under any pretext for quite along time. These 
are the ten thousand crowns, monseigneur, that are going 
to enable me to lead a pious and honourable life for the 
rest of my days, and which I shall be considered to owe to 
your generosity, in virtue of the document you are about 
to sign.” 
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“Sign it? never! you infamous wretch!” cried Mont- 
morency. “I shall not knowingly make myself an 
accomplice in a theft.” 

“Oh, monseigneur, how can you give such a harsh name 
to an action rendered necessary by my devotion to your 
service? What! I bid my conscience be still, prompted 
by this very devotion, and it is thus you reward me. Be 
it so. Let us send this sum of money to Viscount d’Exmés, 
and he will be here as soon as Madame Diana, if not 
sooner. While if he does not receive it—” 

“Tf he does not receive it?” said the constable. 

“We gain time, monseigneur. In the first place, M. 
d’Exmeés will wait patiently for me for a fortnight. All 
that time is needed to collect the ten thousand crowns, 
aud his nurse only counted them out to me this morning.” 

And this poor woman trusted you?” 

“Yes, monseigneur, she also trusted the ring and hand- 
writing of the viscount. And then she recognised me. 
Let us say, therefore, a fortnight of impatient expectation, 
a week of anxious expectation, another week of intolerable 
expectation, and there we are. Viscount d’Exmés will not 
send another messenger in search of the first for a month 
or a month and a half. But the first will not be found; 
and if it is hard enough to get ten thousand crowns 
together, it will be almost impossible to obtain a second 
ten thousand. You will have leisure enough to marry 
your son twenty times over, monseigneur; for Viscount 
d’Exmes vanishes, as if he was dead, for more than two 
months, and will return alive and furious only in the 
following year.” 

“Yes, but he will return!” said Montmorency; “and 
when he does, will he not make inquiries as to the fate 
of Martin Guerre?” 

“Alas! monseigneur,” replied Arnold, tearfully, “he will 
be told, it is with bitter grief I inform you of the fact, 
that the faithful Martin Guerre, when returning to his 
master with the ransom he had gone in search of, fell 
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unfortunately into the hands of a party of Spaniards who, 
after having, in all probability, pillaged and stripped him, 
cruelly hanged him, to insure impunity, in front of the 
gates of Noyon.” 

“What! you have been hanged, Arnold?” 

“Yes, monseigneur; you see how far my zeal extends. 
The only thing in doubt is the date of the hanging, the 
reports on this point being somewhat contradictory. But 
how can the thievish reiters be believed who have an 
interest in disguising the truth? Not likely. And now, 
monseigneur,” went on the impudent Arnold, gaily and 
resolutely, “you see I have taken all my precautions skil- 
fully, and that having a lad as wary as I am in his service, 
your Excellency stands in no danger of being compromised. 
If prudence were banished from the earth, it would take 
refuge in the heart of him who has been—hanged. Be- 
sides, I repeat, you only affirm the truth: I have been long 
your servant; a number of your people will say the same, 
and you have really given me ten thousand crowns, if all 
the items were summed up,— you may rely onthat. Would 
you wish me,” continued the rascal with a lordly air, ‘to 
give you my receipt? ” 

The constable could not help smiling. 

“Yes, yes,” he said; “but if, knave, at the end of the 
account — ” 

Arnold du Thill interrupted him. 

“Ah, monseigneur, you only hesitate as to the form; and 
what are forms for superior minds like ours? Sign without 
further ceremony.” 

He spread the paper, which only wanted this signature, 
on the table in front of Montmorency. 

“But, first, the name of the city where Diana de Castro 
18 a prisoner, and the name of the man who holds her?” 

“Name for name, monseigneur, yours at the bottom of 
this paper, and you shall know the others.” 

‘Here goes it, then!” said Montmorency. 

And he traced the bold scrawl which served him for a 
signature. , 
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“ And the seal, monseigneur? ” 

“There itis. Are you satisfied?” 

“Just a3 much as if monselgneur gave me ten thousand 
crowns.” 

‘And now where is Diana? ” 

“In the hands of Lord Wentworth at Calais,” said 
Arnold, trying to withdraw the parchment from the 
constable, who still retained it. 

‘Wait a moment,” said he; ‘and Viscount d’Exmés?” 

‘At Calais, also in the hands of Lord Wentworth.” 

“Why, then, he and Diana see earh other?” 

‘No, monseigneur; he lodges in the house of an armourer 
of the city named Pierre Peuquoy, and she lives in the 
rpovernor’s hotel. Viscount d’Exmés knows no more than 
you do, I swear it, that his fair one is so near him.” 

“T ll run to the Louvre,” said Montmorency, releasing 
the paper. 

“And I to Artigues,” cried Arnold, triumphantly. 
“Good luck, monseigneur! try and make them take your 
constableship seriously.” 

‘Good luck, scamp; try and don’t get hanged for good 
anil all.” 

Aud each went his way. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


PIERRE PEUQUOY’S ARMS, JEAN PEUQUOY’S ROPES, AND 
BABETTE PEUQUOY’S TEARS. 


NEARLY a month slipped by at Calais without bringing, to 
their great regret, any change in the situation of the per- 
sons we left there. Pierre Peuquoy still turned out arms 
industriously. Jean Peuquoy had resumed his occupation 
as a weaver, and when not busy at his trade, was making 
ropes of a quite unconscionable length; Babette Peuquoy 
Was weeping. 

As for Gabriel, his suspense had gone through the 
various phases predicted by Arnold du Thill to the con- 
stable. He had borne up well enough for a fortnight; but 
since he had grown impatient indeed. 

He now went only very seldom to Lord Wentworth’s, 
and his visits were very short. There was a coolness 
between them ever since the day Gabriel had interfered 
with the so-called private affairs of the governor. 

The latter, we have the satisfaction of telling, was 
becoming more melancholy every day. It was not, how- 
ever, the three messengers sent to him since the departure 
of Arnold by the King of France, at short intervals, that 
troubled Lord Wentworth. All three, it may well be sus- 
pected, insisted on the same thing, — the first politely, 
the second sharply, and the third menacingly; this was the 
release of Madame de Castro, such ransom being paid as 
the governor of Calais might fix himself. But to all 
three he made the same reply: he intended keeping Madame 
de Castro as a hostage, with the object of exchangiug her 
for some important prisoner during the war, or restoring 
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her to the king without ransom at its conclusion. He was 
exercising only his undoubted rights, and behind his strong 
walls he braved the anger of Henry the Second. 

It was not then this anger that troubled him, although 
he often asked himself how did the king come to learn 
of the captivity of Diana. What troubled him was the 
increasing and contemptuous indifference of his fair pris- 
oner. Neither submission nor respectful attention had 
been able to soften the proud and disdainful temper of 
Madame de Castro. She was always sad, calm, and dig- 
nified in presence of the impassioned povernor, and, 
when he spoke of love, a look, at once sorrowful and 
haughty, pierced the heart and offended the self-esteem 
of poor Lord Wentworth. He did not dare to speak to 
Diana either of the letter written to Gabriel or of the 
attempts made by the king for her release, s0 much did 
he dread to hear a bitter word, an ironical reproach, from 
that charming and cruel mouth. 

But as Diana no longer met the servant who had taken 
charge of her letter, she understood fully that this des- 
perate chance had failed. Nevertheless, the pure-minded 
and noble girl did not lose courage. She wept and prayed. 
She trusted in God, and in death, if need be. 

It was the last day in October, and Gabriel had deter. 
mined he should not wait longer for Martin Guerre. He 
decided, therefore, to ask Lord Wentworth’s permission 
to send a second messenger to Paris. 

About two o’clock he left the house of the Peuquoys, in 
which Pierre was polishing a sword and Jean twisting one 
of his enormous ropes, and where poor Babette, her eyes 
Ted from weeping, had been hovering around him for sev- 
eral days, but had not courage to speak, and started directly 
for the governor’s hotel. 

Lord Wentworth was busy at the moment, and sent word 
to Gabriel to have the goodness to wait five minutes, when 
he should be at his service. 

Thé hall in which Gabriel found himself looked on an 
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inner court. He approached the window to examine it, 
and began mechanically beating a tattoo on the glass. 
Suddenly certain characters traced with a ring on the 
pane, under his very hand, attracted his attention. He 
drew nearer to observe them more carefully, and saw these 
words: Diana de Castro. 

It was the signature missing at the bottom of the mys- 
terious letter he had received the month before. 

A cloud passed across his eyes, and he was obliged to 
lean for support against the wall. His presentiments had 
not lied, then. Diana! Diana, his fiancée or his sister, 
was actually in the power of that debauched wretch Went- 
worth; to this pure and gentle creature the villain had 
dared to speak of his love. 

With an involuntary gesture, Gabriel carried his hand 
to the hilt of his missing sword. 

At this moment Lord Wentworth entered. 

Without uttering a word, Gabriel led him to the window 
and showed him the accusing signature. 

The governor at first turned pale, then at once recovering 
that self-possession which he possessed in an eminent 
degree, — 

“Well! what is the matter?” he asked. 

‘*Ts that the name of the mad relation you are guarding?” 
said Gabriel. 

“Possibly; what follows?” retorted Lord Wentworth, 
with a haughty air. 

“Tn that case, I happen to know this relation, —a very 
distant one, no doubt, my lord. I have often seen her at 
the Louvre. I am devoted to her, as every French gentle- 
man must be to a daughter of the house of France.” 

* And then?” 

“And then, my lord, I will hold you to account for the 
manner in which you retain and treat a prisoner of this 
rank.” 

“And if I should refuse to render you any account, as J 
havo already done in the case of the King of France?” 
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“Of the King of France?” repeated Gabriel, astounded. 

“Undoubtedly, monsieur,” returned Lord Wentworth, 
with unalterable coolness. ‘An Englishman is hardly 
bound, I should think, to answer for his actions to a 
foreign sovereign, particularly when his country is at war 
with that sovereign. Supposing, then, I should also refuse 
to render an account to you, M. d’Exmés?” 

‘T should ask you to give me satisfaction, my lord,” cried 
Gabriel. 

“Oh, you hope to kill me with the sword you wear by 
my permission, and which I can ask you to surrender at 
any moment?” retorted the governor. 

‘Ah, my lord, my lord!” said Gabriel, ee “you 
shall pay me for this!” 

“Willingly,” replied Lord Wentworth. “I will not 
deny my debt when you have acquitted yours.” 

‘ Powerless!” cried Gabriel, wringing his hands; ‘ power- 
less, when I would have the strength of ten thousand 
Inen.”’ 

“It is, of course, annoying,” retorted Lord Wentworth, 
“that your hands happen to be tied by law and propriety. 
It would be very convenient, would it not, if a prisoner 
of war and a debtor were able to get his quittance and 
his liberty by cutting the throat of his creditor and his 
enemy?” 

‘My lord,” said Gabriel, recovering his calmness by an 
effort, “you are not ignorant that I sent my squire a 
month ago to Paris for the sum about which you seem so 
anxious. Has Martin Guerre been wounded or killed on 
the road in spite of your safe conduct? Or has he been 
robbed of the money on his return? These are questions 
to which I cannot give an answer. The fact remains that 
he does not return, and I come now to ask you to let me 
send another agent to Paris, since you do not trust the 
word of a gentleman, and have not suggested that I should 
go for the money myself. Now, my lord, you have no 
longer the right to refuse me this permission, or rather 
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I have the right to say that you are afraid to give me my 
liberty, and that you dare not restore me my sword.” 

“And to whom would you say this, monsieur,” replied 
Lord Wentworth, ‘in an English city placed under my 
immediate authority, and where you can be regarded only 
as a prisoner and an enemy?” 

“T would say it aloud, my lord, to every man that feels 
and thinks; to every man that has a noble heart or a noble 
name; to your officers, who know what honour means; to 
your very workmen, whom instinct would instruct; and all 
would agree with me, my lord, that by refusing me the 
means of leaving this place, you show yourself unworthy 
to command gallant soldiers.” 

“But you do not think,” coldly rejoined Lord Went- 
worth, “that before you could spread a spirit of mutiny 
among my people, I could have you, by a gesture, by a 
word, flung into a dungeon, where you could make your 
accusations to the walls at your leisure.” 

“Ah, that is true; a thousand devils, it is true!” mur- 
mured Gabriel, with lips compressed and hands clenched. 

The man of feeling and emotion felt himself impotent in 
presence of the impassiveness of the man of bronze and 
iron. 

But a word changed the aspect of affairs and restored 
the balance between Lord Wentworth and Gabriel. 

. “Dear Diana! dear Dianal” repeated the young man, 
distractedly, “not to be able to aid you in your peril!” 

‘What is that you said?” asked Lord Wentworth, start- 
ing. ‘‘You said, I think, ‘ Dear Diana!’ Did you say it 
or have I not heard aright? Do you also love Madame de 
Castro, — you?” 

-“Yes, I love her!” cried Gabriel. “ You love her too; 
but my love is as pure and devoted as yours is shameful 
and cruel. Yes, before God and His angels, I love her to 
adoration.” 

“And what was all this you were saying to me about the 
protection every gentleman owes to a persecuted daughter 
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of France?” returned Lord Wentworth, losing all self- 
control. “Ah, you love her! and you are, no doubt, the 
one she loves, the one whose memory she invokes when 
she desires to torture me! You are the man for whose 
sake she despises me! The man except for whom she 
would, perhaps, have loved me! Are you, then, the man 
she loves?” 

Lord Wentworth, lately so sarcastic and scornful, now 
regarded with a sort of reverential terror the man whom 
Diana loved; and Gabriel, as he heard the words of his 
rival, gradually raised his head, while joy and triumph hit 
up every feature. 

‘And she loves me thus!” he exclaimed, ‘she thinks of 
me still! she summons me, you say? Well, I will go to 
her, will aid and rescue her. Yes, my lord, take my 
sword, gag me, bind me, imprison me. In spite of the 
universe and in spite of you, I shall aid and preserve her, 
since she still loves me, my saintly Diana. Since she 
still loves me, I brave and defy you; and with that love 
for my divine shield, though you be armed and I unarmed, 
I am sure to conquer you.” 

“Tt is true, it is true; [I can have no doubt of it!” mur- 
mured Lord Wentworth, in a tone of despair. 

“Therefore it would not be generous in me now to chal- 
lenge you to a duel,” continued Gabriel; ‘summon your 
guards and tell them to cast me into your dungeon. To 
be in prison near her and like her is a kind of happiness.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Monsieur,” answered Lord Wentworth, after some hesi- 
tation, ‘‘you came to ask me, I believe, for permission to 
send a second messenger to Paris for your ransom? ” 

“Yes, my lord,” returned Gabriel, “such was my 
intention when I arrived here.” 

“And you have accused me, it seems, of not having had 
sufficient confidence in your word as a gentleman to allow 
you to go for your ransom yourself?” 

“Tt is true, my lord.” 
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“Well, monsieur, you can go to-day; your request is 
granted: the gates of Calais are opened to you.” 

“JT understand,” said Gabriel, bitterly. “You wish to 
separate me from her. And if I refused to leave Calais?” 

‘tT am the master here,” replied Wentworth; “and there 
is no question of acceptance or refusal, but of obedience.” 

Be it so, then. I will go, but, rest assured, without 
feeling at all indebted to your generosity.” 

‘IT do not need your gratitude, monsieur.” 

“T shall go,” continued Gabriel; “but be sure I shall 
not continue long your debtor, and will return to pay you 
all my debts together. And as I shall no longer be your 
prisoner then, and you will no longer be my creditor, there 
will be no further pretext to prevent the sword I shall 
then have the right of wearing from crossing yours.” 

“T might still refuse this combat, monsieur,” said Lord 
Wentworth, moodily; “for the chances between us are not 
equal. If I kill you, she will hate me the more; if you 
kill me, she will love youthe more. No matter; I must 
accept, and I accept. But do you not fear,” he added 
gloomily, “to drive me to extremities? When all the ad- 
vantages are on your side, might I not abuse those that are 
left to me?” 

‘God in the next world, and the nobility of all countries 
in this, will judge you, my lord, if you basely take your 
revenge on those who have conquered you by persecuting 
those who cannot defend themselves.” 

‘However that may be, monsieur,” replied Wentworth, 
“T refuse to accept you as one of my judges.” 

He added after a pause, — 

“It is three o’clock, monsieur: the inner gates are shut 
at seven; you have until then time to make your prepara- 
tions for your departure from the city. I will give orders, 
so that you may be allowed to pass freely.” 

“ At seven,” answered Gabriel, “I shall no longer be in 
Calais.” 

“And rest assured you shall never return to it during 
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your life; and though I be slain by you in this duel out- 
side of our ramparts, my precautions will be so well taken 
that you shall never possess, nay, never even see, Madame 
de Castro again. You may rely on my jealousy making 
mny words good!” | 

Gabriel had already turned to leave the room. He 
stopped at the threshold. 

‘What you say is impossible, my lord,” he said. “I 
shall surely see Diana again some day or other.” 

“That shall not be, nevertheless, I swear to you,” 
returned Lord Wentworth, “if the wishes of the governor 
of a fortress or the last orders of a dying man can prevent 
it.” 

“Tt shall be, my lord. I do not know how, but I am 
sure of it,” retorted Gabriel. 

“Then, monsieur, you are going to take Calais by storm,” 
answered Lord Wentworth, disdainfully. 

Gabriel reflected a minute. 

T will take Calais by storm,” said he. “Aw revoir, my 
lord.” 

He saluted and left, leaving Lord Wentworth petrified, 
and at a loss to know whether he should be alarmed or 
amused. 

Gabriel returned at once to the home of the Peuquoys. 

Pierre was still polishing his sword, Jean twisting his 
rope, and Babette sighing. 

He told his friends of his late conversation with the 
governor, and announced his immediate departure. 

He did not conceal even the rash words he had spoken 
just as he was leaving the governor. 

Then he said, — 

.©T am now going to my room, and I leave you, Pierre, 
to your sword; you, Jean, to your ropes; and you, Babette, 
to your sighs.” 

He ran upstairs at once to make his preparations for the 
journey. Now that he was free, he longed to be in Paris 
to save his father, and back again in Calais to save Diana. 
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When he left his room, half an hour later, Babette 
Peuquoy met him on the landing. 

‘You are leaving, then, monseigneur?” she said. “You 
do not ask me why I aww in tears? ” 

“No, my child,” he answered. “I hope, on my return, 
there will be no more tears.” 

“T hope so too, monseigneur,” returned Babette. “So, 
in spite of the governor’s threats, you expect to return?” 

“There is not the slightest doubt of that, Babette.” 

‘With your squire, Martin Guerre, I suppose? ” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“So then you are sure of finding Martin Guerre in Paris, 
monseigneur?” said the young girl. “He is not a dis- 
honest man, is he? He has not made away with your 
ransom, has he? He is incapable of — infidelity, is he 
not?” 

“T can take my oath as to that,” said Gabriel, passably 
astonished at these questions. ‘Martin has shown him- 
self rather changeable in temper, particularly of late, and 
there would seem to be two men in him, —one simple- 
minded and of a quiet disposition, the other cunning and 
quarrelsome. But, apart from these variations in temper, 
he is a loyal and faithful servant.” 

And I have heard,” continued Babette, “he would no 
more deceive a woman than he would his master; is that 
true?” 

‘Oh, I’m not so sure of that, and I could no longer 
answer for him in that respeet, I confess.” 

‘Then, monseigneur,” said poor Babette, turning pale, 
“will you be kind enough to give him this ring? He will 
know where it comes from and what it means,” 

“T will do so, Babette,” said Gabriel, surprised, rec#ll- 
ing the eve of his squire’s departure. ‘I will do se, but 
the person who sends it knows that Martin Guerre is — 
married, I presume.” 

“Married!” cried Babette. ‘Then, monseigneur, keep 
the ring or throw it away, but do not give it to him.” 
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“But, Babette — ” 

“Thanks, monseigneur, and farewell,” murmured the 
poor girl. 

She fled to the second story, and had hardly entered her 
room when she fell on a chair fainting. 

Gabriel, vexed and disturbed by the suspicion which for 
the first time entered his mind, pensively made his way 
down the wooden staircase of the old house of the 
Peuquoys. 

At the foot he met Jean, who was approaching him with 
an alr of mystery. 

“M. le Vicomte,” said the weaver, in a low voice, “you 
have often asked me why I was fashioning ropes of such 
length. I cannot let you go, especially after the ncble 
words in which you bade farewell to Wentworth, without 
solving the enigma. If you unite two long solid ropes, 
such as those I am making, by means of small ones placed 
crosswise, M. le Vicomte, you have an immense ladder. 
This ladder can be transported in sections by a member of 
the city guard, such as Pierre has been for twenty years 
and I have been for three days, and placed under the 
sentry-box on the platform of the Octagon tower. Then on 
a dark morning of December or January, it will be possible 
for some person, moved by a spirit of curiosity, who hap- 
pens to be sentinel at the time, to fasten the two ends to 
these pieces of iron driven into the battlement, and let the 
two other ends fall into the sea, three hundred feet below, 
where some daring boatsman might happen to find himself 
at the time.” 

“But, my brave fellow,’ interrupted Gabriel. 

“Enough on this subject, M. le Vicomte,” returned the 
weaver. “But, excuse me, I should wish before we sepa- 
rate to leave you a souvenir of your devoted servant Jean 
Peuquoy. Here is a plan, such as it is, of the walls and 
fortifications of Calais. I made it for my amusement, after 
those eternal promenades that used to excite your astonish- 
ment. Hide it under your doublet; and when you are in 
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4 
Paris, look at it occasionally, I beg you, through friendship 
for me.” 

Gabriel wanted to interrupt again, but Jean Peuquoy 
did not give him time; and, shaking the hand the viscount 
offered him, he bid him adieu with these words, — 

“Au revoir, M. d’Exmés. You will find Pierre at the 
door, where he will take leave of you. His adieux will 
supply what is wanting in mine.” 

In fact, Pierre was standing in front of the house, hold- 
ing the reins of Gabriel’s horse. 

“Accept my thanks for your hospitality, master,” said 
Gabriel. “I shall send you the money you have been kind 
enough to advance soon; perhaps I may even bring it my- 
self. I should like to add to it, if you have no objection, 
a handsome gratuity for your people. In the mean time, 
be s0 good as to give this little diamond on my behalf to 
your dear sister.” 

“T accept it for her, M. le Vicomte,” replied the 
armourer; “but on condition that you accept on your part 
something of my own making, —this horn which I have 
hung to your saddle-bow. I have fashioned it myself, and 
I should recognise its sound through the roaring of the most 
tempestuous sea, say on the fifth of each month, on those 
nights when I perform sentry-duty from four to six in 
the morning on the Octagon tower overlooking the waves.” 

“Thanks!” said Gabriel, pressing his hand to show him 
that he understood. 

“As to those arms you were surprised at seeing me make 
in such quantities,” returned Pierre, ‘* I repent, in truth, 
of having so many of them in my shop; for, look you, if 
Calais were to be besieged some fine day, the party that 
still clings to France might get possession of these arms 
and make a dangerous diversion in the very heart ot the 
city.” 

“It is true!” said Gabriel, with a stronger grasp of the 
brave citizen’s hand. 

“Thereupon I wish you a good journey and good luck,” 
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rejoined Pierre. “Adieu, and come again soon, M. 
d’Exmés.” 

“Soon,” was Gabriel’s answer. 

He turned round and waved a final farewell to Pierre, 
who was standing on the threshold, to Jean, who was Jean- 
ing out of the window of the first story, and to Babette, 
who was looking from behind a curtain on the second. 

Then he gave the spur to his horse and galloped away. 

The soldiers at the city gate had received their orders 
from Lord Wentworth, and no obstacle was placed in the 
way of the prisoner, who was soon on the highroad to 
Paris, alone with his hopes and his fears. 

Could he deliver his father on his arrival at Paris? Could 
he deliver Diana on his return to Calais? 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
CONTINUATION OF MARTIN GUERRE’S TRIBULATIONS. 


FRENcH roads were not safer for Gabriel de Montgommery 
than they had been for his squire, and he had to display 
all his intelligence and activity to avoid obstacles and 
mischances. Still, in spite of all his diligence, he did not 
reach Paris until the fourth day after leaving Calais. 

But the perils of the way troubled Gabriel less, perhaps, 
than his anxiety as to the end to be attained. Although 
he was not of a nature to indulge much in day-dreams, his 
solitary journey almost forced him to speculate unceasingly 
on the captivity of his father and Diana, on the means of 
freeing these dear and sacred beings, on the promise of the 
king, on the plans it should be necessary to adopt if Henry 
the Second broke that promise. Butno! Henry the Second 
was not the first gentleman of Christendom for nothing. 
The fulfilment of his oath was not agreeable tu him, and 
he was doubtless waiting until Gabriel came to demand of 
him the pardon of the rebellious old count; but he would 
pardon him. And yet if he did not pardon him? 

Gabriel, when this desperate thought pierced his soul, 
just as if a poniard had pierced his heart, dug the spurs 
into his horse’s flanks and grasped the hilt of his sword. 

Then the painful yet sweet remembrance of Diana de 
Castro would calm his agitated soul. 

It was in the midst of such uncertainty and anguish 
that he reached Paris on the morning of the fourth day. 
He had travelled all the night, and the pale glimmer of 
the dawn was scarcely breaking through the darkness that 
overhung the city when he crossed the streets in the 
neighbourhood of the Louvre. 
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He halted in front of the royal residence, still closed 
and showing that its inmates were asleep, and asked him- 
self whether he should wait or ride on. But his impa- 
tience could not endure inaction. He resolved to go at 
ence to his own quarters in the Rue des Jardins St. Paul; 
there he might learn something of what he feared or of 
what he wished. | 

His way led him before the sinister turrets of tke 
Chatelet. 

He drew rein in front of the fatal gate. A cold sweat 
bathed his temples. His past and his future were behind 
these humid walls. But Gabriel was not the man to give 
to emotion much of the time that should be consecrated to 
action. He shook off those sombre thoughts and rode on, 
saying to himself, “ Forward! ” 

When he reached his hotel, which he had not seen for 
so long, a light was shining in the windows of the lower 
hall. he vigilant Aloyse was already up. 

Gabriel knocked and gave hisname. Twominutes after 
he was in the arms of the good and worthy woman who 
had been to him a mother. 

“Ah, it is you, then, monseigneur! it is you, then, my 
child!” 

It was all she had strength to utter. 

Gabriel, after embracing her tenderly, drew back a little 
and looked at her. 

There was in that profound look a mute inquiry more 
eloquent than words could render it. 

Aloyse understood it, and yet she bent her head and did 
not answer. 

‘No news from the court, then?” asked the viscount, as 
if he was not at all satisfied with the revelation contained 
in this silence. 

“No news, monseigneur,” replied the nurse. 

“Ah! I suspected as much. If anything had happened, 
fortunate or unfortunate, I should have heard it from you 
at the first kiss. You know nothing, then?” 
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“ Alas! nothing.” 

“Oh, I understand,” rejoined the young man, bitterly. 
“T was a prisoner, dead, perhaps. Who acquits his debts 
to a prisoner, and, above all, toa dead man? But here I 
am alive and free, and I must be reckoned with; yes, yes. 
willingly or by force, I must be reckoned with.” 

“Oh, take care, monseigneur!” exclaimed Aloyse. 

“Fear nothing, nurse. Is M. ]’Amiral at Paris?” 

‘Yes, monseigneur, and he bas sent here ten times to 
inquire as to your return.” 

“Good. And M. de Guise?” 

“Heis back also. ‘The people are depending on him to 
repair the misfortunes of France and alleviate the general 
suifering.” 

‘God grant he do not find these misfortunes too great to 
be repaired!” 

‘As to Madame de Castro, who was believed lost,” con- 
tinued Aloyse, eagerly, ‘‘M. le Connétable has discovered 
that she is a prisoner in Calais, and it is hoped she’ll be 
soon liberated.” 

‘‘T knew it, and I hope as they do,” said Gabriel, in a 
singular tone. “ But you do not speak of the cause that 
has made me so long a prisoner myself; you say nothing of 
Martin Guerre and why he has delayed returning. What 
has become of Martin? ” 

‘‘He is here, monseigneur, the good-for-nothing, worth- 
Jess idiot.” 

“What! here? But since when? What is he doing?” 

‘He is lying asleep up yonder,” said Aloyse, who spoke 
of Martin with much bitterness. “He says he feels a little 
unwell, because, as he pretends, he has been hanged.” 

“Hanged!” cried Gabriel; “probably in order to rob 
him of the money for my ransom, was it?” 

“The money for your ransom, monseigneur? Yes, talk 
to that threefold imbecile about the money for your ran- 
som, and see what answer you’ll get. He will not know 
what you mean. Just only fancy it, monseigneur, he 
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comes here, quite in a hurry and full of zeal, and after I 
received your letter, I get ten thousand crowns together, 
and count them out to him without more ado. He is away 
again at full speed, not losing a minute. A few days 
after, whom do I behold with my very eyes? None other 
than Martin Guerre, with the most woe-begone and hang- 
dog look imaginable. He pretends that he did not receive 
a red denier from me. ‘Taken prisoner before the capture 
of St. Quentin, he says that he has not known what has 
become of you for the last three months. You did not 
charge him with any mission, and he has been beaten and 
hanged. He succeeded in escaping, and enters Paris now 
for the first time since the war. Such are the tales with 
which Martin Guerre dins our ears from morning to even- 
ing whenever any one speaks to him about your ransom.” 

“Explain yourself, nurse,” said Gabriel. ‘“ Martin Guerre 
never appropriated this money, that I’1l take my oath on. 
He is not a dishonest man, assuredly, and has always 
served me loyally.” 

‘‘No, monseigneur, he is not dishonest; but he is mad, 
I fear, — mad enough to lose thought and memory, in fact, 
only fit for a strait-jacket. Although not yet vicious, he 
is dangerous, to say the least. In fine, I am not the only 
one that saw him here; all your people bear overwhelm- 
ing testimony to the fact. He has really received the ten 
thousand crowns. Master Elyot has, in fact, had a good 
deal of trouble in collecting them so rapidly.” 

“Well, Master Elyot will have to collect the same sum, 
and that as soon as possible; nay, even a larger sum. But 
we need not talk of that now. I[t is daylight, and I am 
going to the Louvre to speak to the king.” 

“What, monseigneur, without taking a moment’s re- 
pose?” said Aloyse. ‘Besides, you do not consider that 
it is only a little after seven, and that the gates of the 
Louvre do not open until nine.” 

“You are right, Aloyse, still two hours of waiting. 
O God! grant me the patience to wait two hours, since I 
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have already waited two months! But I shall at least,” 
said Gabriel, “find M. de Coligny and M. de Guise.” 

‘‘No; for they are probably at the Louvre,” returned 
Aloyse. ‘The king does not receive before noon, and I 
fear you cannot see him sooner. You will have three 
hours, therefore, to devote to M. ]l’Amiral and M. le Lieu- 
tenant-Général. The latter is, you are aware, the new 
title the king has conferred on M. de Guise, in view of the 
crave circumstances in which we are placed. Meanwhile, 
monseigneur, you will not refuse to take some nourish- 
ment, and to receive your faithful old servitors, who have 
so long sighed for your return.” 

At the same moment, as if to occupy the young man’s 
mind and distract him from his irksome waiting, Martin 
Guerre, who had no doubt been informed of his master’s 
arrival, hurried into the room, paler from joy than from 
the consequences of his sufferings. 

“What, it is you, monseigneur!” he cried; ‘you! oh, 
what happiness!” 

But Gabriel received coldly enough the raptures of the 
poor squire. 

“If I have fortunately arrived, Martin,” he said, ‘you 
must confess it has not been your fault, and that you have 
done all in your power to keep me a prisoner forever.” 

‘What! you too, monseigneur!” said Martin, with con- 
sternation. “You, too, instead of justifying at the first 
word, accuse me of having handled these ten thousand 
crowns. Who knows? Perhaps you will say that you com- 
rissioned me to receive them and bring them to you?” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Gabriel, astounded. 

So,” rejoined the poor squire, in a hoarse voice, ‘you 
judge me, Martin Guerre, capable of basely turning to my 
own use money that did not belong to me,— money intended 
to procure the freedom of my master? ” 

‘No, Martin,” replied Gabriel, moved by the tone of 
his loyal servant; “my suspicions have never led me to 
doubt your honesty, and J was just saying so to Aloyse. 
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But this sum might have been taken from you; you might 
have lost it on the way back to me.” 

“On the way back to you,” repeated Martin. “Back 
where, monseigneur? Since we first left St. Quentin, may 
God strike me dead if I know where you have been! 
Where, then, could I go back to you?” 

“At Calais, Martin. However harebrained you may 
be, you cannot have forgotten Calais?” 

‘How could I forget a place I have never known?” said 
Martin, calmly. 

“Why, you unhappy being, can you torswear yourself to 
such a degree as this?” cried Gabriel. 

He said some words in an undertone to the nurse, who 
retired. Then approaching Martin, — 

“And what of Babette, you ungrateful rascal? ” said he, 

“Babette! what Babette?” asked the squire, stupetied. 

‘The woman you seduced, you shameless fellow.” 

“Ah, that’s good, Gudule!” exclaimed Martin. “You 
are mistaken in the name. It was not Babette; it was 
Gudule, monseigneur. Ah, yes, the poor girl! But frankly 
I have not seduced her; she has seduced herself all alone, 
monseigneur, I swear it.” 

“What! another also!” replied Gabriel. “But I don’t 
know her; and whoever she may be, she cannot be so 
unfortunate as Babette Peuquoy.” 

Martin Guerre did not dare to show impatience; but if 
he had been of the rank of the viscount, he would have 
cone so surely. 

“Stay, monseigneur, they all say here that I am mad, 
and, by St. Martin! from hearing them continually saying 
50, [ believe I am ina fair way of becoming mad. How- 
ever, I have still my reason and my memory, devil take 
me if I haven’t! and, although I have had to undergo 
trials and misfortunes for the sake not only of one per- 
son, but of two, yet if you desire it, I will relate, point 
after point, all that happened to me during the three 
months since I left you. At least,” he added, “all I can 
Tecall as falling to — my share.” 
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“Indeed, I shall be glad to hear any explanation of your 
Strange conduct.” 

“Well, monseigneur, when after you left St. Quentin to 
obtain the succours promised by M. de Vaulpergues, each 
of us, aS you must remember, took his own way, what 
you had foreseen happened. I fell into the hands of the 
enemy. I tried, as you recommended, to brazen it out. 
But a strange thing happened: the enemy recognised me, 
I had been their prisoner before.” 

“Come now,” interrupted Gabriel; “you begin to wander 


already.” 
‘Oh, monseigneur, for God’s sake!” appealed Martin, 


“let me tell what I know as I know it. I find it hard 
enough to recognise myself; you cam criticise after. Ags 
soon as the enemy recognised me, monseigneur, I confess 
I felt resigned to everything. For I knew, and in your 
heart you know also, monseigneur, that I am two persons 
rolled into one, and that without giving me a hint of his 
intention, my other I often makes me do his will. Then 
we accepted our lot; for henceforth I intend speaking of 
myself, or rather, of ourselves, in the plural. Gudule, a 
pretty Fleming we had abducted, recognised us also, and 
this, by the way, procured us a hailstorm of blows. We 
were the only persons that did not recognise ourselves. 
To relate to you all the misery that ensued, and into the 
hands of how many different masters, all speaking a differ- 
ent gibberish, your unhappy squire fell, would take too 
long, monseigneur.” 

“Yes, cut short your lamentations,” said Gabriel. 

“T’]l pass over them and over worse things still. My 
number two escaped once, and I was cudgelled within an 
inch of my life for his fault. My number one, the person 
of whom I am conscious and whose martyrdom I am nar- 
rating, succeeded in escaping anew, but had the folly to 
get caught again, and was almost beaten to death. No 
matter. I ran away a third time; and I was captured a 
third time by a double treason. The traitors were wine 
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and a chance acquaintance. I was so beside myself that 
I laid about me with the fury of drunkenness and despair. 
And the end of it all was that my executioners, after 
scofiing at me and torturing me the whole night, hanged 
me early the next morning.” 

“Hanged you!” cried Gabriel, judging that the mono- 
mania of his squire was returning. ‘“ Hanged you, Martin! 
What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean, monseigneur, that they hoisted me up between 
heaven and earth by cans of astout hemypen rope, fastened 
to a gibbet, otherwise called a gallows. And in all the 
tongues and dialects by which my ears have of late been 
scarified, that means being hanged, in the popular accepta- 
tion, monseigneur. Is not that plain?” 

“Not quite, Martin; because really for a man hanged —” 

“T seem in rather fair health, monseigneur, — yes, that 
is a fact; but you have not heard the end of the story. 
My grief and rage were such when I saw myself hanging 
that I became unconscious. When I came to myself, I 
was lying on the fresh grass with a severed rope around 
my neck. Had some wayfarer, as he passed by, moved by 
compassion, attempted to pluck from the gibbet its human 
fruit? My present misanthropy forbids the idea, I am 
inclined to imagine rather that some thief wished to strip 
me, and cut the rope to rummage my pockets at his ease. 
The disappearance of my nuptial ring and of my papers 
authorises me, I think, to aftirm as much without exces- 
sively wronging the human race. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that I had been cut down in time, and though my 
neck was somewhat dislocated, I was able to escape a 
fourth time through woods and fields, hiding during the 
day, advancing cautiously during the night, living on 
roots and wild herbs, —a detestable aliment, by the way, 
to which the beasts must find great difficulty in becoming 
habituated. In fine, after going astray a hundred times, I 
was able to see Paris once more and this house, whither I 
came twelve days ago, and where J have been received 
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more shabbily than I expected after so many trials. And 
now you have my story, monseigneur.” 

“Well,” said Gabriel, ‘with regard to this same story 
of yours, I could tell you another entirely different, —a 
story in every incident of which you have been an actor 
under my own eyes.” 

“The story of my number two, monseigneur,” said Mar- 
tin, composedly. ‘“ Faith, monseigneur, if I am not trouble- 
some, and if you were kind enough to favour me with a 
little bit of it, I should like to know it.” 

‘ Are you making sport of me, you rascal?” said Gabriel. 

Oh, monseigneur, you know the profound respect I 
have for you. But, strange to say, this other self of mine 
has been the occasion of many misfortunes to me, has he 
not? He has got me into many a cruel difficulty. And 
yet, in spite of all, I do not know but that I feel an 
interest in him. Upon my word of honour, I do not know 
but that I shall end by loving him, the rogue! ” 

“Rogue indeed!” said Gabriel. 

He was about to enumerate, perhaps, some of the offences 
of Arnold du Thill; but he was interrupted by his nurse, 
who entered, followed by a man clad as a peasant. 

“What does all this mean?” said Aloyse. “Hereisa 
man who claims he was sent here to inform us of your 
death, Martin Guerre.” 
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CHAYTER XLV. 


WHEREIN THE CHARACTER OF MARTIN GUERBRE BEGINS TO 
BE REHABILITATED. 


“My death?” cried Martin Guerre, turning pale at the 
terrible words of Dame Aloyse. 

“Ah, Christ have mercy on us!” cried the peasant, in 
turn, as soon as he caught a glimpse of Martin Guerre. 

“O gracious heavens! can my other self be dead?” 
exclaimed Martin. “Shall this existence of mine be sub- 
ject to continual change? Well, really, upon reflection, I 
am somewhat sorry. But yet, upon the whole, I am rather 
satisfied. Speak, friend, speak,” he added, addressing the 
dumfounded peasaut. 

“Ah, master,” answered the latter, ‘how is it I find you 
here before me? I swear to you I have made as much 
Bpeed as man could to carry your message and earn your 
ten crowns; and unless you took a horse, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible, master, for you to have passed me on 
the road, where I should have seen you, in any case.” 

‘All very fine, my good man; but I never saw you 
before in my life,” said Martin Guerre, “and yet you 
speak as if you recognised me.” 

“Recognised you!” said the astounded peasant. “ Per- 
haps you’ll say, then, it wasn’t you who sent me here to 
announce that Martin Guerre had been hanged.” 

“What! Martin Guerre? Why, Iam Martin Guerre,” 
said Martin Guerre. 

“You? not likely. You couldn’t announce your own 
hanging, could you now?” retorted the peasant. 

“But why, where, and when have I announced to you 
any such atrocity?” demanded Martin. 
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“Ts there any need to tell you of it now?” said the 
peasant. 


“Yes, all the need in the world.” 

“Tn spite of the story you advised me to make up?” 

‘In spite of the story.” 

“Well, then, since you have such a bad memory, I ’11 tell 
all; so much the worse for you, if you force me to it. 
Six days ago, I was setting about hoeing my field in the 
morning —” 

‘In the first place, where is your field?” inquired 
Martin. 

“Aim I to answer the true truth, master?” said the 
peasant. 

‘Undoubtedly, you brute!” 

“Well, my field is the other side of Montargis; there 
now! I was working; you were passing along the road 
with a travelling-bag on your back. 

“Eh, friend, what are you doing there?’ said you. 

“*T am hoeing, master,’ said I. 

‘“* And how much does your hoeing fetch you?’ said you. 

“*Taking the good years with the bad, four sols a day,’ 
said I. 

“*Would you like to earn twenty crowns in two weeks?’ 
said you. 

“Would n’t 1?’ said I. 

“‘T ask a yes or ano,’ said you. 

“Ves, indeed,’ said I. 

“*Well,’ said you, ‘you ’ll start at once for Paris. By 
walking fast, you ought to get there at the latest in five 
or six days; you will ask for the hotel of Viscount d’Exmeés 
in the Rue des Jardins St. Paul. It is to this hotel I am 
sending you. The viscount will not be there; but you will 
find Dame Aloyse, his nurse, a good woman, and this is 
what you ’lltell her. Listen attentively. You will say to 
her: “I have come from Noyon,” —do you understand? — 
not from Montargis, but from Noyon. “I have come from 
Noyon, where an acquaintance of mine was hanged a fort- 
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night ago. His name is Martin Guerre.” Keepa good 
grip of that name, Martin Guerre. ‘He was hanged by 
persons who robbed him of the money he had with him, 
and were airaid he might afterwards accuse them of the 
crime. But before he was conducted to the gallows, he 
had time to ask me to inform you of his misfortune, in 
order that you might provide a new ransom for his master. 
He promised that you would pay me ten crowns for my 
trouble. I saw him hanged, and then came here.” 

“* That is what you ’ll say to the good woman. Do you 
understand me?’ said you. 

“«Ves, master,’ said I; ‘only you spoke of twenty 
crowns before, and you speak of ten now.’ 

“*Tdiot! here are ten in advance,’ said you. 

“That’s the way to talk. But if good Aloyse should 
ask me what sort of a looking chap was this Martin Guerre, 
whom I have never seen and could have never seen, what 
then?’ said I. 

“*Took at me,’ said you. 

“*T’m looking at you,’ said I. 

“*Vou’ll paint Martin Guerre as if he was the dead 
image of me,’ said you.” 

“Tt.is strange!’ murmured Gabriel, who was listening 
to the peasant with extreme attention. 

‘And now I have come, master,” resumed the latter, 
“ready to repeat my lesson by heart, just as you have 
taught it to me, and here I find you before me. True, I 
lagged by the way and made ducks and drakes of your ten 
crowns in the taverns on the road; but then I was care- 
ful to keep within the term you fixed. You gave me six 
days, and it is exactly six days since I left Montargis.” 

“Six days!” said Martin Guerre, sadly and musingly. 
“So I have been six days ago at Montargis, have I? I 
was on the way to the land of my birth six days ago? 
Your tale is truly probable and probably true, my friend, 
and I believe it true.” 

“Why, no,” interrupted Aloyse, quickly. ‘This man ig 
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evidently a liar, on the contrary, since he claims he saw 
you at Montargis six days ago, and for twelve days you 
have not stirred from here.” 

“That ’s right enough,” said Martin. “But then my 
number two.” 

* And besides,” continued the nurse, “according to him 
you were hanged at Noyon less than a fortnight ago; 
while, according to your own showing, it was a mouth ago.” 

“You could n’t be more accurate if you tried,” rejoined 
the squire. ‘‘Just what I thought when I awoke this 
morning, —a month ago to the minute. But still my other 
self —” 

“Oh, stuff!” cried the nurse. 

“No,” said Gabriel, interfering; “if Iam not greatly 
mistaken, this man has put us in the way of finding out 
the truth.” 

“Oh, my good lord! you are not mistaken,” said the 
peasant. “Shall I have the ten crowns?” 

“Yes,” said Gabriel; ‘but leave us your name and 
address. We may have need of your testimony some day. 
I am beginning to get a glimpse of many crimes, although 
wy suspicions are not yet very precise.” 

“Still, monseigneur — ” objected Martin. 

“Enough on the subject,” interrupted Gabriel, abruptly. 
“See, my good Aloyse, that this man goes away satisfied. 
The matter will be attended to in due time. But you 
know,” he added in an undertone, ‘before I punish a be- 
trayal of the squire, I may have to avenge a betrayal of 
the master.” 

“Alas!” murmured Aloyse. 

“It is now eight,” returned Gabriel. “I cannot see our 
people until after my return, for I wish to be at the gates 
of the Louvre as soon as they open. If I do not see 
the king until noon, I shall at least have some conversation 
with the admiral and M. de Guise.” 

‘And after seeing the king you will return here imme- 
diately, will you not?” asked Aloyse. 
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“Immediately; and don’t be alarmed, my good nurse. 
Something tells me I shall triumph over all the hidden 
obstacles which intrigue and audacity have heaped up 
around me.” 

“Yes, if God grant my ardent prayer, that will surely 
be,” said Aloyse. 

“T am going now. Remain here, Martin; I wish to be 
alone. Rest assured, my friend, you will be justified and 
delivered from your enemy; but there is another justifi- 
cation and another deliverance to be accomplished first 
of all. We shall soon meet again, Martin; aw revoir, 
nurse.” 

Both kissed the hands tendered them by the young man. 
Then he went out, alone and on foot, wrapped in his preat 
cloak, and gravely and proudly made his way to the 
Louvre. 

“ Alas!” thought the nurse, “’t was thus I saw his futher 
depart once, and he never returned again.” 

At the moment when Gabriel, after passing the Pont 
au Change, was crossing the Gréve, he remarked in the 
distance a man also covered with a great cloak of coarser 
material, and arranged more carefully than his. This 
man, besides, was evidently trying to hide his features 
under the wide brim of his hat. 

Although Gabriel had a vague impression that he could 
distinguish the features of a friend, he was, however, put- 
suing his course. But when the utknown perceived the 
face of Gabriel, he started, appeared to hesitate, then sud- 
denly stopping, “Gabriel, my friend,” he said cautiously. 

At the same time he half uncovered his face, and Gabriel 
saw he was not mistaken. 

“M., de Coligny!” he said, but withotit thising his voice. 
“You in this place and at this hour!” 

“Hush!” answered the admiral. “TI ootifess to you I 
should not like to be recognised, spled, and followed at 
present, But when I saw you, my friend, after so long 4 
separation, and especially as I have beeti so anxious about 
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you, I could not resist the temptation to address you and 
shake your hand. How long have you been at Paris? ” 

“Only since this morning, and I was going to meet you 
at the Louvre.” 

“Well, if not in too great a hurry, walk along with 
me, and tell me what you have been doing during your 
absence.” 

“T intend telling you all I can tell you, for you have 
been the most devoted and faithful of friends,” replied 
Gabriel. “Still, you must permit me, M. 1]’Amiral, to 
question you on a subject that to me is the most important 
in the world.” 

‘“T foresee what you would ask,” said the admiral; ‘but 
ought you not also, my friend, to foresee my answer? 
You are going to ask me, are you not, whether I have kept 
my promise to you, — whether I have told the king of the 
‘glorious and effectual part you took in the defence of S84 
Quentin?” 

“No, M. VAmiral, that, in truth, is not what I was 
about to ask you. For I know you, I have learned to 
trust your word; and I am quite sure your first care, on 
your return here, was to fulfil your promise, and declare 
to the king, and to the king alone, that I counted for some- 
thing in the resistance offered by St. Quentin. I have no 
doubt either but that you gave an exaggerated account of 
my services to his Majesty. This I did not need to be 
told. But what I am ignorant of and what it is of the 
utmost importance to me to know is the reply of Henry the 
Second to your kind words.” 

“Alas! Gabriel,” said the admiral. “ Henry’s sole reply 
was @ question as to what had become of you. I felt some 
embarrassment in answering. The letter you left for me 
after your departure from St. Quentin was not very clear, 
and merely reminded me of my promise. I answered the 
king, however, that I was sure you were not dead, but in 
all probability a prisoner, which a feeling of delicacy hag 
prevented you from mentioning to me,” 
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“And the king?” asked Gabriel. 

“The king, my friend, said, ‘It is well!’ and a smile of 
satisfaction flickered on his lips. Then when I was insist- 
ing on your services and great exploits, and on the obliga- 
tions which the king and France had contracted in your 
regard, ‘Enough on the subject,’ replied Henry, and, im- 
periously changing the conversation, he forced me to speak 
of something else.” 

“Yes, it is what I anticipated,” said Gabriel, with an 
ironical smile, 

“Courage, my friend!” said the admiral. ‘‘ You remem- 
ber I told you at St. Quentin we should not reckon upon 
the gratitude of the great of this world.” 

“Oh,” returned Gabriel, in a threatening tone, ‘the 
king may have been able to forget when he believed me 
dead or imprisoned; but now that I am about to remind 
him of my rights, face to face, he will have to remember.” 

“And should he persist in his forgetfulness?” asked 
Coligny. 

“M. ]’Amiral,” said Gabriel, “when a man has been 
wronged, he appeals to the king, and the king does him 
justice. When the king himself is the wronger, his victim 
can only appeal to God, and His 1s the vengeance.” 

‘And yet,” rejoined the admiral, ‘I imagine you would 
not be unwilling to become the instrument of divine 
vengeance?” 

“You are right, monsieur.” 

“Well, perhaps this is the place and the time,” answered 
Coligny, “to remind you of a conversation we once had on 
the religion of the persecuted, in which I spoke to you 
of a sure method of punishing kings while serving the 
truth.” 

“Oh, yes! I recall that conversation,” said Gabriel. 
“T have not a poor memory by any means. I may have 
recourse to your method, if not against Henry the Second, 
at least against some of his successors, since this method 
of yours is efficacious against all kings.” 
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“That being so,” answered the admiral, ‘can you spare 
me an hour at present? ” 

“The king does not receive until noon; I am at your 
service till then.” 

‘Come with me where I am going, then,” said the 
admiral. “ You area gentleman, and 1 have been able to 
test your character; I do not, therefore, ask you to take 
an oath. Simply promise that you will observe absolute 
secrecy aS to the persons you are about to see and the 
things you are about to hear.” 

“TI promise to be as secret as you can wish,” said 
Gabriel. 

“Follow me, then,” replied the admiral; “and should 
you be unjustly treated at the Louvre, you will at least 
have your revenge in your own hands in advance. Follow 
me.” 

Coligny and Gabriel crossed the Pont au Change and 
the Cité, and plunged into the tortuous lanes that then 
bordered on the Rue St. Jacques. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
PHILOSOPHER AND SOLDIER. 


Coticny halted where the Rue St. Jacques begins, in 
front of the iow door of a house mean in appearance. He 
knocked. A wicket was opened first and then the door, as 
soon as an invisible porter had recognised the admiral. 

Gabriel, following his noble guide, traversed a long 
dark alley, and mounted the three flights of a worm-eaten 
staircase. When they had reached the garret almost, 
Coligny knocked at the door of the most lofty and wretched 
room in the house three times, not with his hand, but with 
his foot. It was opened, and they entered. 

The room they found themselves in was large, but 
melancholy and naked. Two narrow windows —the one 
looking on the Rue St. Jacques, the other on a back- 
yard — admitted but a faint, sombre light. The sole furni- 
ture consisted of four stools and a table with twisted legs. 

As soon as the admiral entered, two men, who seemed to 
be expecting him, advanced tomeet him. A third remained 
discreetly apart, at the casement overlooking the street, 
and from there made only a profound inclination to 
Coligny. 

"Theodore and you, captain,” said the admiral to the 
two men who had received him, ‘I have brought a friend 
with me whom I wish to present to you, —a friend, if not 
in the past or of the present, in the future; at least, so I 
believe.” 

The two unknown saluted the Viscount d’Exmés silently. 
Then the youngest, who was called Theodore, spoke to 
Coligny in a low but very earnest tone. Gabriel stood aside 
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to let them converse at their ease, and had an opportunity 
of studying those to whom he had just been presented, and 
with whose names he was unacquainted. 

The captain had the strongly marked features and de- 
cided bearing of a man of resolution and action. He was 
tall, brown, and nervous. There was no need to be a 
student of human nature to read boldness in his forehead, 
ardour in his eyes, and energy in the lines of his closely 
compressed lips. 

The companion of this haughty adventurer had more 
resemblance to a courtier. He was a graceful cavalier, 
with a round, merry face, a shrewd look, and easy, elegant 
gestures. His costume, made after the latest fashion, 
formed a striking contrast to that of the captain, which 
was simple and almost austere. 

As to the third individual, who was standing apart from 
the others, his powerful physiognomy, in spite of his 
reserved attitude, would have attracted attention any- 
where. His broad forehead, his deep and penetrating 
eyes, betrayed to the least observant the man of thought, — 
nay, more, the man of genius. 

After exchanging a few words with his friend, Coligny 
approached Gabriel. 

“T ask your pardon,” he said; “but I am not the sole 
master here, and I had to consult my brethren before I 
could tell you where and in whose company you are.” 

‘And may I know now?” asked Gabriel. 

‘“You may, my friend.” 

Where am I, then?” 

“In the poor chamber where the son of the cooper of 
Noyon, where John Calvin held the first secret meetings 
of the Reformed, and from whence he was near having to 
march to the stake. But he is to-day triumphant and 
omnipotent at Geneva; the kings of this world have to 
reckon with him, and his mere memory serves to illu- 
minate the damp walls of this den better than would the 
golden arabesques of the Louvre.” 
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Gabriel at the name of Calvin, already great, uncovered. 
Although the fiery young man had up to this troubled 
himself little about religious matters, yet he would not 
have been of his age if the austere and laborious life, the 
sublime and terrible character, the bold and absolute doc- 
trines of the legislator of the Reformation, had not excited 
his curiosity more than once. 

Nevertheless, he inquired calmly enough, — 

“And who are those now present in the venerated cham. 
ber of the master? ” 

‘His disciples,” replied Coligny, — ‘Theodore Beza, 
his pen; La Renaudie, his sword.” 

Gabriel saluted the elegant writer who was to be the 
historian of the Reformed churches, and the adventurous 
captain who was to be the instigator of the Tumult of 
Amboise. 

Theodore Beza returned Gabriel’s salutation with his 
customary graceful ease, and said with a smile: — 

‘‘M. le Vicomte d’Exmés, although you have been intro- 
duced among us with some precautions, do not, I beg of 
you, look upon us as dark and dangerous conspirators. I 
hasten to inform you that if the chiefs of the religion meet 
secretly in this house three times a week, it is only for the 
purpose of exchanging religious intelligence and receiving 
either such neophytes as, sharing our opinions, desire to 
Share our perils, or such as, on account of their personal 
merits, we should like to gain to our cause. We thank 
the admiral for having brought you hither, M. le Vicomte, 
for you certainly belong to the latter class.” 

“And I to the former, gentlemen,” said the unknown, 
who had been standing apart from the others, speaking 
Simply and modestly. ‘I am one of those humble dreamers 
whom the light of your ideas attracts from the darkness, 
and who would like to draw nearer to it.” 

“But you shall be soon reckoned among the most illus- 
trious of our brethren, Ambroise,” said La Renaudie. 
“Yes, gentlemen,” he said, addressing Coligny and Beza, 
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“the man whom I present to you is a surgeon who haa nob 
yet attained fame, and he is still young, as you see; but 
he will be, I answer for it, one of the glories of the 
religion, for he works hard’ and thinks deeply; and since 
he comes to us of his own accord, we ought to rejoice, for 
we shall soon proudly boast that we number among us 
Ambroise Paré.”’ 

‘Oh, M. le Capitaine! ” protested Ambroise. 

“ By whom has Master Ambroise Paré been instructed? ” 
asked Beza. 

“By the minister Chaudieu, who has introduced me to 
M. de La Renaudie,” replied Ambroise. 

And have you already solemnly abjured?” 

“Not yet,” replied the surgeon. ‘‘I wish to be sincere 
and not take any engagement unless I am perfectly con- 
vinced. I have still, I confess, some doubts; and certain 
points are too obscure for me to unite with you beyond 
recall and without reservation. ‘To clear up these difficul- 
ties, I have sought the acquaintance of the chiefs of the 
Reformed, and would, if necessary, go to Calvin himself; 
for truth and liberty are my passions.” 

“Well said!” cried the admiral; “and you may be 
assured, master, none of us would care to interfere with 
the rare and lofty spirit of independence you possess.” 

“What did I tell you?” exclaimed La Renaudie, trium 
phantly. “Will not this be a precious conquest for our 
faith? I have seen Ambroise Paré in his library, and I 
have seen him by the pillow of the sick; I have seen him 
even on the field of battle; and always in presence of the 
errors and prejudices of men, as well as in presence of their 
wounds and diseases, he has always been the same, — calm, 
cool, and superior, master of others and of himself.” 

Gabriel, quite moved by what he saw and heard, here 
asked leave to make a few remarks. 

“May I be permitted to say a word?” he said. “TI know 
now where I am, and why my generous friend, M. de 
Coligny, has led me hither, where those whom King 
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Henry the Second calls heretics, and looks upon as his 
deadly enemies, assemble. But I have certainly more need 
of being instructed than Master Ambroise Paré. Like him, 
I have been a man of action, perhaps; but, unlike him, I 
have, alas! not been a man of reflection; and he would 
reuder a service to one who has had these novel ideas but 
recently brought to his attention, if he should inform me 
of the reasons or the interests that have led a man of his 
noble understanding to embrace the party of reform.” 

“Not interests,” replied Ambroise Paré; ‘for, in order 
to succeed in my profession as surgeon, my interests would 
attach me to the belief of the court and princes. It is not 
then interest, but certain reasons, M. le Vicomte, as indeed 
you said; and if the eminent persons in whose presence I 
am speaking authorise me, you shall hear those reasons in 
a few words.” 

“Speak! speak!” cried Coligny, La Renaudie, and 
Theodore Beza together. 

“T will be brief,” replied Ambroise; “my time is not 
my own. In the first place, I should wish you to know 
that my idea of reform has no connection with any theory 
or any formula. All this brushwood having been removed 
out of the way, these are the principles that appeared to 
my view, — principles for which I would assuredly endure 
every kind of persecution.” 

Gabriel listened with an admiration he did not try to 
conveal to this disinterested confessor of the truth. 

Ambroise Paré continued : — 

“The religious and political powers, the Church and the 
State, have up to this substituted their law for the will 
and reason of the individual. The priest says to every 
man, ‘Believe this;’ and the prince says to every man, 
‘Do this.? Now, things have been able to go on in this 
woy as long as the minds of men were the minds of chil- 
dren and needed the support of such discipline in order to 
be able to walk along the pathway of life. But now we 
feel that we are strong; therefore we are strong. And 
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yet prince and priest, church and king, refuse to abandon 
the authority that has become habitual with them. It is 
against this iniquitous anachronism that the Reformation, 
in my opinion, protests. That every soul should hence- 
forth examine its belief, and reason out its submission, 
ought, it seems to me, to be the tendency of the renovation 
to which we are devoting all our efforts. Am I mistaken, 
gentlemen? ” 

‘No, but you are going too far and too fast,” said Theo- 
dore Beza; “and your audacity in mingling religious 
matters with political matters —” 

“Ah, that audacity is the very thing that pleases me,” 
interrupted Gabriel. 

“No, it 1s not audacity, but logic!” retorted Ambroise 
Paré. ‘‘Why should not that which is equitable in the 
Church be equitable in the State? How can you repulse 
as a guide to action what you receive as a guide to 
thinking? ” 

‘There are many incentives to revolt in the daring words 
you have spoken, master,” exclaimed Coligny. 

Revolt?” replied Ambroise, quietly. “Oh, what I had 
in my mind was revolution.” 

The three reformers regarded one another with surprise. 

“This man is even stronger than we imagined,” their 
looks seemed to signify. 

As to Gabriel, he did not abandon for a moment the eter- 
nal preoccupation of his life; but he connected it with 
what he had just heard, and he fell into a reverie. 

Theodore Beza said earnestly to the audacious surgeon ,— 

“You must belong to us. What do you ask?” 

“Only the favour of conversing with you occasionally, 
and submitting to your intelligence the difficulties that 
still hold me back.” 

“You shall have more: you shall correspond directly 
with Calvin.” 

Such an honour for me!” cried Ambroise Paré, flushing 
with joy. 
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Yes, you should know him, and he should know you,” 
Baid the admiral. “A disciple such as you requires a 
master such as he. Give your letters to your friend La 
Renaudie, and we promise to have them sent safely to 
Geneva. You will receive the answers from us also. Nor 
will there be much delay. You have heard of the prodi- 
gious activity of Calvin; you will be satisfied.” 

“Ah!” said Ambroise Paré, “you reward me before I 
have done anything. How have I deserved sucha favour?” 

“Because you are what you are, my friend,” said La 
Renaudie. ‘I knew well they were yours as soon as they 
saw you.” 

“Qh, thanks a thousand times!” replied Ambroise. 
“But unfortunately,” he added, “I must leave you; there 
are so many sufferings that call me.” 

‘Go, go!” said Theodore Beza; “your motives are too 
serious for us to try toretain you. Be your actions instinct 
with goodness as your thoughts are instinct with truth.” 

“But while leaving us,” said Coligny, ‘remember you 
are leaving friends, or rather, as we term those belonging 
to our religion, brothers.” 

They took a cordial leave of him, and Gabriel, warmly 
pressing his hand, united his sentiment to theirs. 

Ambroise Paré departed with joy and pride in his heart. 

‘A rare soul indeed!” cried Theodore Beza. 

‘What hatred for the commonplace!” added La Renaudie. 

‘And what uncalculating and unselfish devotion to the 
cause of humanity!” said Coligny. 

“Alas, how paltry must my egotism appear to you when 
contrasted with such abnegation, M. ]’Amiral!” exclaimed 
Gabriel. “I do not, like Ambroise Paré, subordinate facts 
and persons to ideas and principles. The reform, as you 
know too well, would be for me not an end, but a means. 
In your great disinterested struggle, I would fight on my 
own account. I feel that my motives are too personal for 
me to dare defend s0 sacred a cause, and you will do well 
to reject me now from your ranks as one unworthy.” _.. 
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“Surely you calumniate yourself, M. d’Exmés,” said 
Theodore Beza. “Though you may be prompted by views 
less elevated than those of Ambroise Paré, the ways of 
God are different, and truth is not found on one road 
alone.” 

“Yes,” said La Renaudie, “we very rarely obtain such 
professions of faith as that you have just heard when we 
address this question, ‘What do you ask?’ to those who 
wish to be enrolled in our party.” 

“Well,” replied Gabriel, with a melancholy smile, “to 
this question Ambroise Paré has answered, ‘I ask if jus- 
tice and right be really on your side?’ Do you know what 
I should ask?” 

“No,” replied Theodore Beza; “but we are ready to 
satisfy you on all points.” 

“TI ask, then, are you sure you have material power 
enough, I do not say to conquer, but to struggle?” 

The three reformers looked at one another again with 
astonishment, But this astonishment had not the same 
Significance as on the first ovcasion. 

Gabriel gazed upon them in gloomy silence. After a 
pause Theodore Beza resumed: — 

‘Whatever be the feeling that dictated your question, 
M. d’Exmés, I promised in advance to answer you on 
every point, and I keep to my promise. We have not 
only reason on our side, but also force, thanks be to God! 
The progress of the religion is rapid and indisputable. 
Since three years a Reformed church has been established 
at Paris; and the great cities of the kingdom — Blois, Tours, 
Poitiers, Marseilles, and Rouen — have maintained theirs. 
You can see yourself, M. d’Exmés, the prodigious crowds 
that attend our assemblies at the Pré-aux-Cleres. The 
people, nobles, and courtiers abandon their amusements 
to come and sing with us the French psalms of Clement 
Marot. We reckon, next year, to give an idea of our 
number by a public procession; but at present I am in- 
clined to think we have a fifth of the population on our 
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side. Wecan, therefore, I may say without presumption, 
call ourselves a party, and inspire, I fancy, our friends with 
confidence and our enemies with terror.” 

“That being so,” said Gabriel, coldly, “I may in a short 
time be in the number of the first, and aid you in fighting 
the second.” 

‘But if we had been weaker?” asked La Renaudie. 

“IT would have sought other allies,” replied Gabriel, 
tranquilly. 

La Renaudie and Theodore Beza could not repress a 
gesture of astonishment. 

‘Ah, my friends!” cried Coligny, “do not judge him 
too hastily and severely. I saw him at St. Quentin, and 
the man who risks his life as he has risked it has no vul- 
gar soul; but I know he has a sacred and terrible duty to 
fulfil that does not leave him the right to give to any other 
object even a part of his devotion.” 

‘“‘And, in default of this devotion, I can at least offer 
you my sincerity,” said Gabriel. “If events should deter- 
mine me to belong to you, M. ]’Amiral can attest that I 
offer you a heart and an arm that may be relied on. But, 
in truth, I cannot give myself to you entirely or without 
calculation; for I am engaged in a necessary and formid- 
able work which the wrath of God and the wickedness of 
man have imposed upon me, and as long as this work be 
not finished you must pardon me, —I am not the master of 
my destiny. The destiny of another takes precedence of 
mine at all hours and in all places.” 

“There may be devotion to a man as well as devotion to 
an idea,” said Theodore Beza. 

“ And in that case,” replied Coligny, “we shall be happy 
to serve you, my friend, just as we should be proud if you 
should serve us.’ 

Our good wishes follow you aa our aid, if necessary,” 
continued La Renaudie. 

" Ah, you are heroes and saints!” cried Gabriel. 

“But take care, young man, take care!” said La 
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Renaudie, in his familiar and austere language; “take 
care. When once we have called you our brother, you 
must remain worthy of the title. We can admit into our 
ranks one devoted to some particular object; but the heart 
is sometimes deceived. Are you quite sure, young man, 
that when you believe yourself solely consecrated to the 
welfare of another, no thought of your own personal wel- 
fare mingles with your actions? Are you really and per- 
sonally disinterested in the end you pursue? Does no 
passion, though that passion be the most generous in the 
world, instigate you? ” 

“Yes,” said Theodore Beza, “we have not asked your 
secrets? but descend into your heart, tell us whether, if 
you had the right to reveal your feelings and designs, you 
would not experience embarrassment at any moment, and 
we will believe your word.” 

“Tf they speak thus to you, my friend,” said the admiral, 
in turn, “it is, in truth, because a pure cause must be 
defended by pure hands. If it were not so, misfortune 
would fall on the cause and on the individual concerned 
as well.” 

Gabriel heard and gazed upon these three men, as severe 
towards others as towards themselves, who, standing around 
him, were with serious, penetrating eyes questioning him 
as friends and judges at the same time. 

Gabriel at their words turned alternately pale and red. 

He was himself interrogating his conscience. As a man 
of action and movement, he was undoubtedly too little 
accustomed to reflection and self-examination. At this 
moment he was asking himself with terror whether his 
love for Madame Diana was not the preponderating motive 
in his filial affection; whether he was not as anxious to 
learn the secret of Madame de Castro’s birth as he was to 
deliver his father; finally, whether in this question of life 
or death, he showed all the disinterestedness necessary, 
according to Coligny, to merit the kingdom of God. 

Frightful thought ! if through some selfish mental reser- 
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vation he was compromising the safety of his father before 
God. 

He shuddered, overwhelmed by a crowd of restless 
thoughts. A circumstance, apparently insignificant, re- 
called him to himself and to action. 

The clock of St. Séverin’s church struck eleven. 

In an hour he would be in the presence of the king. 

Then in a voice that had almost recovered its firmuess, 
Gabriel] said to the reformers : — 

“You are men of the golden age; and those who believe 
themselves irreproachable, when measured by your ideal, 
feel troubled and saddened by their unworthiness. Yet it 
is impossible that all belonging to your party are like you. 
That you, who are the head and heart of the Reformation, 
should watch severely over your intentions and your acts, 
is useful and necessary; but if I devote myself to your 
cause, it will be as soldier, not as leader. Now, the stains 
on the soul are alone indelible; those on the hand may be 
washed. I will be your hand, —thatis all. That hand, 
I venture to say, 1s courageous and bold; have you the right 
to refuse it?” 

‘'No,” said Coligny; ‘and we accept it now, my friend.” 

“And I pledge myself,” said Theodore Beza, “that when 
it grasps the hilt of the sword, that grasp will be as pure as 
it is valiant.” 

“We may take,” said La Renaudie, “as sufficient guar- 
antee, the very hesitation produced in your scrupulous 
mind by our perhaps too rough and exacting words. We 
know how to judge men.” 

“Thanks, gentlemen,” replied Gabriel. “Thanks, be- 
cause you do not wish to weaken the self-confidence I need 
s0 much in the hard task I am about to accomplish. Thanks 
to you especially, M. 1’Amiral, who have, according to 
your promise, furnished me with the means of punishing a 
breach of faith, even when committed by a crowned head. 
I must leave you now, gentlemen, and I do not say fare- 
well, but aw revoir, AlthoughI am one of those influenced 
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by events more than by abstract ideas, I think that which 
you have sown will germinate later on.” 

“We wish it, on our part,” said Theodore Beza. 

“Wish it not on mine,” replied Gabriel; “for I have 
already confessed it, — misfortune alone will render me an 
adherent of your cause. Once more, adieu, gentlemen. 
It is now the hour for me to enter the Louvre.” 

“And I accompany you thither,” said Coligny. "I 
intend to repeat in your presence before the king what I 
have already said in your absence. The memory of kings 
1s short; but he oan neither forget nor deny. JI am going 
with you.” 

“T should not have ventured to ask you for such a 
favour, M. 1]’Amiral,” said Gabriel; “but I accept your 
offer gratefully.” ; 

“Let us start, then,” said Coligny. 

When they were gone, Theodore Beza took his tablets 
and wrote thereon two names: — 

Ambroise Paré. 

Gabriel, Viscount d’ Exmés. 

“But,” said La Renaudie to him, ‘you seem to me in 
rather too great a hurry to inscribe thesetwo names. They 
are by no means pledged.” 

“These two men are ours,” replied Beza; ‘the one seeks 
truth, and the other flees injustice. J tell you they are 
ours, and I shall write to Calvin that such is the case.” 

“This will be a fine day for the religion, then,” returned 
Ia Renaudie. 

“Certainly,” replied Theodore. “We gain a profound 
philosopher and a valiant soldier, a powerful brain and a 
strong arm, a winner of battles and a sower of ideas. You 
are right, La Renaudie; this has been a fine day indeed.” 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


THE LOVELINESS OF MARY STUART I8 AS FLEETING IN THIS 
ROMANCE AS IT IS IN THE HISTORY OF FRANCOB. 


WHeEn Gabriel arrived at the gates of the Louvre in com- 
pany with Coligny, he was dismayed at the first word he 
heard. 

The king did not receive that day. 

The admiral, admiral though he was and nephew of 
Montmorency to boot, was too deeply stained with heresy 
to have much influence at court. As to the captain of the 
guards, Gabriel d’Exmés, the royal apartments had had 
time enough to forget all about him. The two friends had 
even some trouble in passing beyond the outer doors. 

It was worse when they were inside. They lost over an 
hour in parleying, bribing, and threatening. When they 
raised one halberd, another barred their passage. All 
those dragons, more or less invincible, who guard kings, 
seemed to multiply as they advanced. 

But when they reached the grand gallery, after struggling 
in every way possible, which led to the king’s, they could 
not go further. The countersign was too strict. The king, 
who was with the constable and Madame de Poitiers, had 
given the strictest orders that he should not be disturbed 
under any pretext. 

Gabriel had to wait until evening for an audience. 

To wait and wait, when he had, he thought, attained the 
goal of so many struggles and so many sorrows! The few 
hours he had to pass through seemed to Gabriel more 
formidable and deadly than all the dangers he had up to 
then braved and vanquished. 
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Without listening to the kind words with which the 
admiral tried to console him and render him patient, he 
looked sadly through the window at the rain, which was 
beginning to fall from a clouded sky, and, seized with 
wrath and anguish, was handling feverishly the hilt of his 
sword. 

How to get the better of the stupid guards and pass 
them by, — those guards who prevented him from reaching 
the king’s chamber, and obtaining, perhaps, the Liberty of 
his father? 

Suddenly the hangings of the royal antechamber were 
raised, and a white and radiant form appeared, in the 
eyes of the young man, to illuminate the gray and rainy 
atmosphere. . 

The little queen-dauphine, Mary Stuart, was crossing 
the gallery. 

Gabriel, as if instinctively, uttered a cry, and stretched 
his arms to her. 

“Oh, madame!” he exclaimed unconscious of his actions. 

Mary Stuart turned round, recognised the admiral and 
Gabriel, and came to them, smiling. 

“So you are back again, M. d’Exmés?” she said. “TI 
am glad to see you; I have heard a good deal about you of 
late. But what are you doing at the Louvre so early, and 
what do you want?” 

“To speak to the king, madame; to speak to the king!” 
answered Gabriel, hoarsely. 

“M. d’Exmés,” said the admiral, ‘is most anxious to 
speak to the king. It is a serious matter, and concerns 
not only M. d’Exmés, but the king himself; and all those 
guards have forbidden him to approach his Majesty, saying 
he must wait until evening.” 

“As if I could wait until evening!” cried Gabriel. 

“His Majesty,” said Mary Stuart, “is at this moment 
giving important orders, —I think so, at least. M. le 
Connétable de Montmorency is with him, and I am really 
afraid — ” 
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A suppliant look from Gabriel prevented Mary from 
finishing the sentence. 

‘Well, we ’ll see; so much the worse! I’ll risk it,” she 
said. 

She made a sign with her little hand. The guards stood 
respectfully aside. Gabriel and the admiral were allowed 
to pass. 

“Qh, thanks, madame!” said the ardent young man. 
“Thanks to you, who, angel-like in everything, always 
appear to console or help me in my sorrows.” 

‘The road is now free,” returned Mary, smiling. ‘If 
his Majesty is very angry, do not betray the angel, except 
at the last extremity, I beseech you.” 

And, gracefully saluting Gabriel and his companion, she 
disappeared. 

Gabriel was already at the door of the king’s antecham- 
ber. An usher made some difficulty about allowing them 
to enter. But at that very instant the door opened, and 
Henry the Second appeared on the threshold, giving some 
final instructions to the constable. 

Resolution was not the king’s special virtue. At the 
sudden view of Viscount d’Exmeés, he started back and 
even forgot to be irritated. 

Firmness was Gabriel’s special virtue. The first thing 
he did was to make a profound inclination to the king. 

“Sire,” said he, “deign to accept the expression of my 
respectful homage.” 

Then turning to Coligny, who was behind him, and for 
whom he wished to avoid the embarrassment of speaking 
first, — 

“M. PAmiral,” said he, “will you, in accordance with 
the kind promise you have made me, remind his Majesty 
of the part I have taken in the defence of St. Quentin?” 

“What is the meaning of this, monsieur?” cried Henry, 
beginning to recover his coolness. “Why do you trespass 
thus on my privacy uninvited and unannounced? How 
dare you question M. l’Amiral in my presence?” 
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Gabriel, agy daring in a decisive juncture as in the face 
of the enemy, and understanding that the present occasion 
above all others was not the one on which he should allow 
himself to be intimidated, answered respectfully, but 
firmly 1 

“T thought, sire, your Majesty was always ready to 
render justice to the humblest of your subjects? ” 

He had taken advantage of the backward movement of 
the king to enter boldly the royal cabinet, where Diana de 
Poitiers, with pale cheeks and looking as if she would 
Start from her easy-chair of carved oak, louked on in 
astonishment and fury at the daring young man, powerless 
to hinder what he said or what he did by a single word. 

OQoligny had entered after his impetuous friend, and 
Montmorency, as astounded as the others, did the same. 

Therd was a moment’s silence. Henry had turned 
towatds his inistress, and was questioning her with his 
eyes. But before he had taken, or she had dictated a reso- 
lution, Gabriel, who knew this was the decisive moment, 
again appealed to Coligny in a tone at once beseeching and 
dignified. © 

“T entreat you to speak, M. |’ Amiral.” 

Montmorency made a quick sign to his nephew not to do 
go, but the brdve Gaspard paid no attention to it. 

“T will speak,” sald he, ‘according to my promise and 
according to my duty. 

“Sire,” he continued, addressing the king, ‘I shall 
repeat briefly in presence of M. le Vicomte d’Exmés what 
I have considered it my duty to give your Majesty a full 
account of before his return. It is to him, and to him 
alone, we owe the fact that St. Quentin held out longer 
than the tetm your Majesty had yourself fixed.” | 

The constable made a significant movement, but Coligny 
looked at him firmly and continued: —~ 

“Yes, sire, three times, nay more, did M. d’Exmés save 
the dity; and but for his courage and energy, France would 
not havé how entered on that path of safety on which it is 
to be hoped she may henceforth hold her own.” 
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“Come, come, nephew, you are either too modest or 
too complaisant!” cried Montmorency, no longer able to 
restrain his impatience. 

‘‘No, monsieur,” said Coligny. “I am just and truth- 
ful, that is all. I have done my share, and that with all 
my strength, in defending the city confided to my charge. 
But M. d’Exmes revived the courage of the inhabitants, 
which I regarded as extinguished. Viscount d’Exmés 
introduced reinforcements I did not know were at hand. 
Viscount d’Exmés, in fine, rendered unavailing a surprise 
of the enemy which | had not foreseen. I do not speak of 
the manner in which he comported himself in the different 
conflicts; there we all did our best. But what he did 
alone, the immeasurable glory he then acquired, ought, I 
declare firmly, to diminish mine or even render it illusory.” 

And turning to Gabriel, the brave admiral added: — 

‘Have I spoken as you wished, my friend? Have I 
kept my word, and are you satisfied with me?” 

“Oh, I thank and bless you, M. l’Amiral, for such 
loyalty and goodness,” said Gabriel, grasping the hands 
of Coligny with emotion. “I expected no less from you. 
But regard me, I beg you, as one who is eternally your 
debtor. Yes, from this hour your creditor has become 
your debtor, and he will remember his debt, I swear it 
you.” 

During all this time the king, with frowning face and 
downcast eyes, was impatiently tapping the floor with his 
foot and looked deeply annoyed. 

The constable approached Madame Diana, and exchanged 
some words with her in a low voice. 

They seemed to have arrived at a resolution, for Diana 
‘Smiled; and that feminine and diabolical smile made 
Gabriel shudder, who had his eyes, at the moment, fixed 
on the fair duchess. 

But he found strength to add: — 

‘I will not detain you longer, M. l’Amiral. You hava 
done for me more than your duty, and if his Majesty 
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should now deign to grant me a private interview for just 
& Moment, as my first reward — ” 

“Later on, monsieur, I may consent,” said Henry, 
quickly; ‘but it is impossible at present.” 

“Impossible!” cried Gabriel, sadly. 

“And why impossible, sire?” interrupted Diana, to the 
surprise of Gabriel and even of the king himself. 

“What! you think, madame —” stammered Henry. 

“T think, sire, the most pressing of all duties for a king 
is to render each of his subjects what is due to him. Now 
your debt towards the Viscount d’Exmeés is, it seems to me, 
a debt of the most sacred and legitimate character.” 

“Undoubtedly, undoubtedly,” said Henry, regarding his 
mistress with an inquiring look, “and I wish —” 

“To hear M. d’Exmeés on the spot, sire,” replied Diana, 
“it is right, it is but just, sire.” 

“But his Majesty knows,” said Gabriel, more and more 
astounded, “that I require to speak with him alone.” 

“M. de Montmorency was about to withdraw as you 
entered, monsieur,” returned Diana; ‘“M. l’Amiral was 
told by you that you would detain him no longer. As for 
myself, who have been a witness of the engagement con- 
tracted towards you by the king, and could recall even 
the precise terms to his Majesty, if necessary, you will, 
perhaps, permit me to remain?” 

‘Most assuredly, madame; I even pray you to do so,” 
murmured Gabriel. 

“My nephew and I will, therefore, take leave of your 
Majesty and of you, madame,” said Montmorency. 

When saluting Diana, he gave her a sign of encourage- 
ment, of which she apparently stood in no need. 

On the other side Coligny shook Gabriel’s hand warmly, 
and then followed his uncle. 

The king and the favourite remained alone with Gabriel, 
who was terribly alarmed by the mysterious protection 
which the mother of Diana de Castro was at present 
granting him. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE OTHER DIANA. 


Desritt his rugged self-possession, Gabriel could not help 
the paleness.that covered his face, or the emotion that shook 
his voice, when, after a pause, he said to the king: — 

‘Sire, it is with some timidity, and yet with perfect 
confidence in your royal promise, that T, who escaped but 
yesterday from captivity, venture to recall to your Majesty 
the solemn engagement by which you deigned to pledge 
yourself tome. Count de Montgommery still lives, sire. 
Were it not so, you would long since have arrested my 
words.” 

lie paused for a while, oppressed by emotion. The king 
remained impassive aud mute. Gabriel resumed: — 

“Well, sire, since Count de Montgommery is still liv- 
ing, and since, according to the solemn testimony of M. 
VAmiral, I have delayed the surrender of St. Quentin 
beyond the appointed term, I have, sire, more than ful- 
filled my promise; now keep yours. Give me back my 
father, sire.” 

‘Monsieur —” said Henry, hesitating. 

He looked at Diana de Poitiers, whose calmness and 
assurince seemed undisturbed. 

The situation was difficult, however. Henry had accus- 
tomed himself to regard Gabriel as dead or in prison, and 
had not a reply ready for this terrible demand. 

In presence of this hesitation, the agony of Gabriel wna 
fearful. 

Sire,” he resumed, in a sort of desperation, “your 
Majesty cannot have forgotten] Your Majesty surely re- 
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calls that solemn conversation. You recall the pledge I 
took in the name of the prisoner, and your pledge towards 
me?” 

The king, in spite of himself, was affected by the young 
man’s grief and dismay; his better instincts were aroused. 

‘T remember everything,” he said to Gabriel. 

“Ah, sire, thanks!” cried Gabriel, his face shining 
with joy. 

But at this moment, Madame de Poitiers quietly inter- 

ed. 

‘Without doubt the king remembers everything, M. 
d’Exmés; it is you who appear to have forgotten.” 

A thunderbolt falling at his feet on some bright day 
in June could not have appalled Gabriel more. 

“What?” he murmured,— “what have I forgotten, 
madame, pray?” 

“The half of your task, monsieur,” said Diana. “You 
said, in fact, to his Majesty these words, —if they are not 
your own words exactly, they at least convey your mean- 
ing, — you said; ‘Sire, to redeem Count de Montgommery, 
I will check the triumphant march of the enemy into the 
centre of France.’ ” 

“And have I not done so, madame?” asked Gabriel, 
disconcerted. 

“Yes, but you added: ‘If it is necessary, I will assume 
the offensive, instead of merely resisting attack, and will 
seize one of the fortresses at present in the enemy’s power.’ 
That is what you said, monsieur. Now, you have, as far 
as I can see, only accomplished half of what you said. 
What is your answer? You held St. Quentin during a 
certain number of days. That was very well indeed, and I 
should be the last to deny it. We have the city defended, 
but where is the city taken? ” 

“My God! my God!” was all that Gabriel was able to say, 

“You see,” continued Diana, with the same coldness, 
“that I have a better and readier memory than you. Still 
you remember also, I hope, do you not?” 
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“Yes, you are right, I remember now!” cried Gabriel, 
bitterly. ‘But when I said that I only meant that, at 
need, I would do impossibilities. For is it possible, at 
the present moment, to take a city from the English or 
Spaniards? I ask, sire, whether your Majesty, when you 
allowed me to go, did not tacitly accept the first of my 
offers, and did not leave me under the impression that, 
after my heroic efforts and long captivity, I should not 
be called upon to execute the second? Sire, it is to you I 
address myself, is not a city sufficient return for a man’s 
freedom? Does not the ransom content you? Do you 
insist, because of a mere word spoken in my excitement, 
on imposing upon me, a poor human Hercules, a labour a 
hundred times more rugged than the first; nay, sire, as 
you well understand, a labour incapable of realisation?” 

The king made a motion as if to speak, but the grande 
sénéschale hastened to anticipate him. 

‘Ts the liberation then,” said she, “any easier, or 
attended with less danger and folly, to set free a formid- 
able prisoner guilty of high treason? To obtain the im- 
possible, you have offered the impossible, M. d’Exmeés. 
You have no right to require the fulfilment of the king’s 
promise, when you have not kept yours. The duties of a 
sovereign are not less grave than those of a son. Only 
immense and superhuman services rendered to the state 
could excuse his Majesty for disregarding the laws of the 
state. It may be your duty to save your father, granted; 
but it is the duty of the king to guard France.” 

And with an expressive look that illustrated her words, 
Diana recalled to Henry the peril of allowing the Count 
de Montgommery and his secret to issue from the tomb. 

Gabriel made a final effort, and, with outstretched arms, 
eried to the king: — 

‘Sire, it is to your equity, nay to your clemency, that I 
appeal. Sire, at some future time, aided by time and oir 
cuistances, I pledge myself to restore to my country that 
city, or to die in the attempt. But meanwhile, sire, be 
merciful, let me see my father.” 
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But Henry, counselled by the steady gaze and the whole 
attitude of Diana, replied in a voice he tried to render 
firm : — 

“Keep your promise to the end, monsieur, and I swear 
before God that then, but only then, will I fulfil mine. 
My word is only as good as yours.” 

“ And this is your final decision, sire?” said Gabriel. 

Tt is my final decision.” 

Gabriel bent his head for a moment, crushed, conquered, 
every nerve quivering in consequence of this terrible 
defeat. 

In a minute a whole world of thoughts crowded on his 
mind. 

He would be avenged upon this ungrateful king and 
upon this perfidious woman; he would fling himself into 
the ranks of the reformers; he would fulfil the destiny of 
the Montgommeries; he would strike Henry mortally, as 
the old count had been stricken; he would drive Diana de 
Poitiers from court, shamed and dishonoured. Such would 
henceforth be the only aim of his will and his life; and 
this aim, remote though it was, and unlikely to be accom- 
plished by a private gentleman, he would at last attain. 

But then !— his father during that time would have died 
twenty times. To avenge him was well; to save him was 
better. In his situation, to take a city was not more diffi- 
cult, perhaps, than to punish a king. Only, the first object 
was holy and glorious; the second, criminal and impious. 

With the attainment of the latter, he lost Diana de 
Castro forever; with the attainment of the former, he 
might win her. 

All the events brought to pass since the capture of St. 
Quentin flashed before his eyes. 

In far less time than it takes us to write it, the valiant 
and watchful soul of the young man recovered its tone. 
He had adopted a resolution, conceived a plan, caught a 
glimpse of an issue. 

The king and his mistress saw, with astonishment, almost 
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with dismay, that pale but tranquil face uplifted once 
more. 

“Be it so!” was all he said. 

‘Are you resigned?” asked Henry. 

‘“T am resolved,” replied Gabriel. 

“What? explain yourself!” said the king. 

‘Listen, sire. An enterprise involving the capture of 
a city in retaliation for the one taken from you by the 
Spaniards, seems to you desperate, impossible, insensate, 
does it not? Be sincere with me, sire, and you too, 
madame; is it not thus you regard it?” 

“Tt is true,” answered Henry. 

“T fear it is,” added Diana. 

“In all probability such an attempt,” continued Gabriel, 
“would cost me my life, and its sole result would be to 
make me pass for a ridiculous madman.” 

“It was not I who proposed it,” said the king. 

And you will do well to renounce it,” pursued Diana. 

“ And yet I am resolved to accomplish it,” said Gabriel. 

Neither Henry nor Diana could restrain a movement of 
admiration. 

“Oh, take care!” cried the king. 

“Care of what? my life?” returned Gabriel, with a 
laugh. “I made the sacrifice of it long ago. But, sire, 
no misconception, no evasion this time. The terms of the 
bargain we conclude before God and man are now clear 
and precise. I, Gabriel, Viscount d’Exmés, Viscount de 
Montgommery, will so manage that a town actually in pos- 
Session of the English or Spaniards shall become yours. 
This city shall be no mere collection of huts, no mere vil- 
lage, but a fortified town as important as you yourself can 
desire. That is not ambiguous, I imagine!” 

“No, indeed!” said the king, with some agitation. 

“But you also,” resumed Gabriel; “you, Henry the 
Second, King of France, solemnly engage on your part to 
throw open the dungeon of my father on my first demand, 
and to give me back the Count de Montgommery. Do you 
pledge yourself to this? Does what J have said stand?” — 
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The king saw the incredulous smile on Diana’s lips and 
alswered : — 

‘ “T pledge myself.” 

‘Thanks, your Majesty. But this is not all: you must 
grant a further guarantee to this madman who flings him- 
self with open eyes into the abyss. It is necessary to be 
indulgent to those about to die. lask not your signature 
toadocument. It might compromise you, and you would 
doubtless refuse. But yonder is a Bible; sire, lay your 
royal hand upon it, and swear this oath: ‘In exchange for 
a city of the first rank, for which 1 shall be indebted to 
Gabriel de Montgommery alone, I pledge myself, upon 
the Sacred Scriptures, to release the father of Viscount 
d’Exmés, and I declare in advance that, should I violate 
this oath, the said viscount no longer owes any allegiance 
to me or mine. I further declare that all he does to punish 
the perjury is well done, and I absolve him for it before 
God and man, though it were a crime committed upon my 
person.’ Swear that oath, sire.” 

“By what right do you ask me to do so?” demanded 
Henry. 

“T have told you, sire; the right of one about to die.” 

The king still hesitated. But the duchess, with a scorn- 
ful smile, made him a sign that he could do so without 
any fear. 

In fact, she was thinking that, for the time at least, 
Gabriel had quite lost his reason, and she shrugged her 
shoulders compassionately. 

“Be it so, I consent,” said Henry, hurried away by 
some fatal influence. 

And, with his hand on the Gospels, he repeated the oath 
dictated by Gabriel. 

“At least,” said the young man, when the king had 
finished, “that will be enough to spare me all remorse. 
The witness of our new bargain is not only you, madame, 
but God. I have now no time to lose. Farewell, sire, 
In two months I shall be dead, or I shall embrace my 
father.” 
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He bowed to the king and duchess, and rushed out of 
the chamber. 

Henry, in spite of himself, was for some moments serious 
and pensive; but Diana burst out laughing. 

“What! you do not laugh, sire?” said she. ‘“ You see 
clearly that the man is mad, and his father will die in 
prison. Surely you ought to laugh, sire.” 

‘Well, I am laughing,” said the king; and he laughed. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
A GREAT IDEA FOR A GREAT MAN. 


THE Duke de Guise, ever since he was appointed lieu. 
tenant general of the kingdom, occupied a suite of apart- 
ments in the Louvre. It was, therefore, in the chateau of 
the kings of France that the ambitious chief of the house 
of Lorraine now slept, or rather watched, every night. 

What waking dreams did he not have under that roof 
peopled with chimeras! Did not these dreams reach much 
farther at present than when he coufided to Gabriel, in 
his tent at Civitella, his plans for acquiring the throne of 
Naples? Would that content him now? Was not the 
guest of the royal palace saying to himself that he might 
soou become its master? Did he not already feel around 
his temples the contact of a royal crown; and did he not 
regard with a complacent smile that goodly sword of his 
which, more potent than magician’s wand, could transform 
his hopes into realities? 

It is not unlikely that, even at this period, Francis de 
Lorraine nourished such thoughts! Just consider! Did 
not the king himself, by appealing to him for help in his 
distress, give a sanction to his wildest ambitious hopes? 
To confide the safety of France to him in that desperate 
crisis, was to acknowledge him the first captain of the time ! 
Francis the First would not have displayed such modesty; 
no, he would have grasped the sword of Marignano. But 
Henry the Second, though personally brave, lacked the will 
to command and the force to axecute. 

The Duke de Guise told himself all this; but he told 
himself also that it was not enough to justify these daring 
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aspirations in his own eyes; they had to be justified in 
the eyes of France; they had to be justified by brilliant 
services and signal successes: thus only could he acquire 
rights and become the master of his destiny. 

Lhe fortunate general whose happy fate it was to check 
the second invasion of Charles the Fifth at Metz, felt he 
had not yet done enough to dare everything. Though he 
should now drive back the English and Spaniards to the 
frontiers, it was not yet enough. If France gave herself 
to him, or allowed him to take her, he must not only repair 
her deteats, he must gain for her fresh victories. 

Such were the reflections that ordinarily engrossed the 
great mind of the Duke de Guise since his return from Italy. 

He was rehearsing them over again upon the very day 
that Gabriel de Montgommery concluded his sublime and 
insensate pact with Henry the Second. 

Standing alone by the window in his chamber, Francis 
de Guise was looking into the court, but taking no note of 
what he saw, and was drumming mechanically on the pane 
with his fingers. 

One of his attendants scratched the door discreetly, and, 
receiving permission to enter, announced the Viscount 
d’Exmeés. 

“Viscount d’Exmés!” exclaimed the duke, who had the 
memory of Cesar, and had, besides, good reasons for recall- 
ing Gabriel. ‘Viscount d’Exmés, my young comrade of 
Metz, Renty, and Valenza! Let him enter, Thibault! let 
him enter at once!” 

The servant inclined, and left to introduce Gabriel. 

Our hero (we have every right to give him that name) 
had not hesitated a moment. With that instinct which 
illuminates the soul at critical moments, and which, if it 
flashes across the whole ordinary course of existence, is 
called genius, Gabriel, when he quitted the king, as if he 
had foreseen the secret thoughts in which the Duke de 
Guise was then taking delight, proceeded straight to the 

; apartments of the lieutenant general of the realm. 
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He was, perhaps, the only living man who could under- 
stand and help him. 

Gabriel had every reason to be pleased with his reception 
by his old general. 

The Duke de Guise met him on the threshold, and pressed 
him to his heart. 

“Ah, you have arrived at last, my gallant friend!” he 
said eagerly. “Where have you come from? What has 
become of you since St. Quentin? How often have I 
thought and spoken of you, Gabriel?” 

“Indeed, monseigneur? Then I have had some place in 
your memory?” 

“ Pardiew! what a question for you to ask!” cried the 
duke. ‘‘You have your methods, have you not, of pre- 
venting people from forgetting you? Coligny, who is 
worth all the Montmorencies put together, has related to 
me (though his words were rather mysterivus, I don’t know 
why) a part of your exploits yonder at St. Quentin; and 
yet he was silent, so he said himself, about the best half 
of them.” 

“‘T did too little, nevertheless,” said Gabriel, with a sad 
smile. 

“ Ambitious?” returned the duke. 

“Oh, yes, very,” answered Gabriel, with a melancholy 
shake of the head. 

“Well, at all events, thank God, you are back, and we 
are together again, my friend! You know all the plans 
we discussed together in Italy. Ah, my poor Gabriel, 
France needs your valour now more than ever! To what 
Straits they have brought the eountry!” 

“ All that I have, and all that Iam, are consecrated to its 
defence, and I only await your signal, monseigneur.” 

“Thanks, my friend,” replied the duke. “I will take 
advantage of your offer, rely upon it, and you will not have 
to wait long for my signal either.” 

“Then it will be my turn to thank you, monseigneur!” 
cried Gabriel. 
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“Nevertheless, to tell the truth, the more I look around 
me, the more embarrassing and serious I find the situation. 
I had first to run to the most critical point, organise resist- 
ance around Paris, offer a formidable line of defence to 
the enemy, and, in fine, arrest his progress. But that was 
nothing. He has St. Quentin! he has the north! I must 
and will act. But how?” 

He paused as if to consult Gabriel. He knew the high 
mental capacity of the young man, and had often found 
occasion to adopt his opinion; but now the Viscount 
d’Exmés was silent, studying the duke, and determined to 
let him advance to the subject himself, so to say. 

Francis de Lorraine continued therefore : — 

“Do not accuse me of being slow, my friend, I am not, 
as you know, one of those who hesitate; but I am one of 
those who reflect. You will not blame me, for you area 
little like me, at once resolute and prudent. And,” added 
the duke, ‘the thoughtfulness stamped on your youthful 
forehead seems to me to be even of a sterner cast than of 
yore. Ido not dare to question you upon yourself. You 
had, I remember, grave duties to fulfil and dangerous 
enemies to discover. Have you other misfortunes to deplore 
besides those of your country? Iam afraid so; for when 
I left you you were grave; now you are sad.” 

“Pray, monseigneur, let us not speak of myself,” said 
Gabriel. “Let us speak of France. To do so will still be 
to speak of me.” 

“Just as you wish,” answered the Duke de Guise. “I 
desire then to lay all my thoughts and anxieties before 
you. It seems to me that the thing absolutely necessary 
at the present time, is to elevate the tone of our people by 
some dashing exploit, and at the same time renew our old 
military reputation; we must resume the offensive, and not 
confine ourselves to the task of repairing our reverses, but 
make up for those reverses by some brilliant success.” 

“That view is mine also, monseigneur!” cried Gabriel, 
surprised and delighted by a coincidence so favourable ta 
his own plans. 
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“That is your view then is it?” returned the duke, 
“and you have doubtless more than once meditated on the 
perils of our country, and the means of rescuing her from 
them?” 

“T have indeed often meditated on the subject,” said 
Gabriel. 

“Well,” rejoined Francis, “are you farther advanced on 
the subject than Iam? Have you contemplated the diffi- 
culty seriously? Where, when, and how is this exploit to 
be attempted which you judge to be as necessary as I do?” 

“ Monseigneur, I believe I know.” 

“Is it possible?” cried the duke. “Oh, speak, speak, 
my friend! ” 

‘Mon Dieu! I have, perhaps, already spoken too early. 
The proposal I am about to make should, no doubt, not 
be approached without long preparations. You are very 
great, monseigneur; but, for all that, what I have to say 
to you may appear to you utterly extravagant.” 

“T am not easily made dizzy,” said Francis, smiling. 

“No matter, monseigneur, at first sight my project is 
going to appear to you strange, insensate, impracticable 
even. And yet it is only difficult and perilous.” 

“Why, that but makes it the more attractive!” said 
Francis de Lorraine. 

“It is agreed then, monseigneur, that you are not going 
to be frightened when you first hear it. There will, I 
repeat, be great risks to be run. But the means of success 
are within my reach, and when I unfold them you will 
acknowledge so yourself.” 

“Tf that is the case, go on, Gabriel,” said the duke. 
“But,” he added impatiently, “some one is apparently 
coming to interrupt us. Is that you knocking, Thibault?” 

“Yes, monseigneur,” said the servant, entering. “You 
have ordered me, monseigneur, to inform you when the 
hour for the meeting of the council arrived. It has just 
struck two, and M, de Saint-Rémy, with some other gentle 
men, has come for you.” 
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“True, true,” replied Francis, “there is a council now, 
and an important council. It is absolutely necessary for 
me to attend it. All right, Thibault, leave us. Show 
those gentlemen in when they arrive. You see, Gabriel, 
my duty calls me near the king. You can in the evening 
fully develop your plan at your leisure; it must be noble, 
since it is yours. But in the meantime, Gabriel, satisfy 
my impatience and curiosity, I entreat you, and that 
briefly. In short, what do you intend to do?” 

“In short, to tuke Calais, monseigneur,” answered 
Gabriel, quietly. 

“To take Calais!” cried the duke, starting back in his 
surprise. 

“You forget, monseigneur,” returned Gabriel, in the 
Bame quiet tone, ‘that you promised not to let your first 
impressions frighten you.” 

“But have you given the subject serious reflection?” 
said the duke. “Calais defended by a formidable garrison, 
impregnable ramparts and the sea! Calais in the power of 
England for more than two centuries! Calais guarded as 
only the keys of France are guarded by those who hold 
them. I love hardihood, but is not this rashness? ” 

“Yes, monseigneur, so rash that no one can even con- 
celve the possibility of such an enterprise being under- 
taken; that is why it has the best chances of success.” 

“That is likely enough,” said the duke, thoughtfully. 

“When you have heard me, monseigneur, you will say: 
‘That is certain!’ The policy to be observed by us is 
traced out in advance: absolute secrecy, deceiving the 
enemy by some false manoeuvre, and arriving unexpectedly 
before the city. Ina fortnight Calais will be ours.” 

“But,” returned the duke, quickly, “these general indi- 
cations are not enough. Your plan, Gabriel; you have a 
plan?” 

“Yes, monseigneur, a simple and sure one —” 

Gabriel could not finish. At that moment the. door 
opened, and Count de Saint-Rémy entered, followed by a 
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number of gentlemen attached to the fortunez of the 
Guises. 

“His Majesty is waiting for the Lieutenant-General of 
the realm in the council chamber,” said Saint-Rémy. 

“Tam yours, gentlemen,” answered Francis de Guise, as 
he saluted the new-comers. 

Then going up quickly to Gabriel, he said, in a low 
voice : — 

“You see it is necessary to leave you, my friend. But 
this magnificent scheme of yours, a scheme surpassing 
belief, will not quit me to-day. You have, as it were, 
flung it into my brain, and it will stay there, I stake my 
soul upon it! Can you return at eight this evening? We 
shall have the whole night, and we are sure of not being 
interrupted.” 

“ At eight then; I will be punctual, and will make good 
use of my time in the meanwhile.” 

“Permit me to observe, monseigneur,” said Saint-Rémy, 
“that it is now after two.” 

‘“T am ready, quite ready!” replied the duke. He started 
for the door, then turned round to gaze upon Gabriel again, 
and approaching him, as if to make sure once more that he 
had heard correctly: “To take Calais?” he whispered in a 
questioning tone. 

Gabriel bowed in sign of assent, and answered with his 
calm and gentle smile: — 

“To take Calais.” 

The Duke de Guise hastened out of the room, and Gabriel, 
following in his footsteps, soon left the Louvre behind 
him. 
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CHAPTER lL. 
A SIDE VIEW OF CERTAIN WARRIORS. 


ALOYSE was suffering tortures as she watched for the 
return of Gabriel from one of the lower windows of the 
hotel. When she at last perceived him, she raised her 
eyes full of tears to heaven, —tears, this time, of grati- 
tude and happiness. 

Then she ran and opened the door for her beloved 
master. ‘ 

“God be praised! I see you again, monseigneur,” she 


cried. ‘ You come from the Louvre? Have you seen the 
king?” 

“T have seen him,” answered Gabriel. 

“Well?” 


“Well, my good nurse, I must wait longer.” 

“Wait longer! ” exclaimed Aloyse, clasping her hands. 
“Holy Virgin! it is very sad and very bard to have to 
wait longer.” 

“Tt would be impossible,” said Gabriel, “if I had to 
wait in inaction. But, thank God! I will act, and with- 
out ever turning my eyes aside from theend of the journey, 
I shall be able to occupy my mind on the way.” 

He entered the hall and flung his cloak on the back of 
an easy-chalr. 

He did not see Martin Guerre, who was sunk in deep 
reflection, seated in a corner. 

‘Very nice of you, Martin, is n’t it?” cried Dame Aloyse. 
“You lazy fellow, you don’t even help monseigneur to get 
rid of his cloak.” 
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“Oh, forgive me, monseigneur!” said Martin, awaking 
from his reverie and rising hastily. 

“Don’t disturb yourself, Martin,” said Gabriel. ‘ Aloyse, 
you must not torment my poor Martin; his zeal and devo- 
tion are now more necessary to me than ever, and I have 
matters of serious import to discuss with him at present.” 

A wish expressed by Gabriel was sacred for Aloyse. 
Now that the squire was restored to favour, she smiled 
on him in the most amiable fashion, and then discreetly 
retired, so that her master might be more at his ease in 
his conference with his follower. 

‘Now for it, Martin,” said Gabriel, when they were 
alone. ‘ What were you doing there in that corner? what 
subject were you meditating upon so seriously?” 

‘‘Monseigneur,” replied Martin Guerre, ‘Il have been 
delving in my brain, trying to make something out of the 
riddle of the man of this morning.” 

“Well, have you succeeded?” asked Gabriel, smiling. 

“Not much, monseigneur, alas! It’s all very well for 
me to open my eyes until they can widen no further; I can 
see nothing but darkness, I must confess.” 

“But I told you, Martin, didn’t I, that I saw something 
else?” 

“You did, monseigneur. But what is it? I’m killing 
myself trying to find out.” 

“The time has not yet come for telling you,” said 
Gabriel. ‘Listen, you are devoted to me, Martin?” 

“Ts that a question you are putting, monseigneur? ” 

“No, it is your praises I am sounding. I now invoke 
this devotion of which I have spoken. You must for a 
time forget yourself; you must forget the shadow that has 
crossed your life, soon to be dissipated, I promise you. 
But at present I have need of you, Martin.” 

"Ah, so much the better, so much the better!” cried 
Martin Guerre. 

“But let us understand each other clearly. I have need 
of you all, entire, of your life and your courage. Will you 
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trust me, put off for a time your personal troubles, and 
consecrate yourself exclusively to my fortunes? ” 

“Will I!” cried Martin. “Why, monseigneur, that is 
my duty, and, what is more, my pleasure. By St. Martin, 
it’s only too long I’ve been separated from you! and, 
thunder and lightning, don’t I wish to make up for all the 
days lost! Though there be legions of Martin Guerre’s 
tugying at my breeches, don’t be uneasy, monseigneur, I 
won’t care a fig for them. As long as you are before me, 
I see only you in the world.” 

“Noble heart!” exclaimed Gabriel. ‘“ Reflect, however, 
Martin, that the enterprise in which I am asking you to 
engage is full of perils and pitfalls.” 

“Not worth mentioning! We’ll jump over them!” said 
Martin, cracking his fingers. . 

‘We shall stake our lives a hundred times, Martin.” 

“The higher the stake, the better the game, monseigneur.” 

“But this game once entered upon, my friend, it will be 
impossible to rise from it until the end.” 

“Oh, a man is a good player, or he is not,” returned the 
Squire, proudly. 

“No matter!” said Gabriel, “in spite of all your resolu- 
tion, you have no idea of the formidable and unusual risks 
connected with the superhuman struggle to which I would 
conduct you; all these efforts, think well on it, may go 
unrewarded. Martin, consider this: when I am brought 
face to face with the project I am bound to undertake, it 
appalls even myself.” 

‘Good! danger and [ are old acquaintances,” said Martin, 
with a consequential air, “and when a man has had the 
honour of being hanged —” 

“Martin,” continued Gabriel, “we must brave the ele- 
ments, rejoice in the tempest, laugh at the impossible — ” 

“Well, then, we’ll laugh,” said Martin Guerre. “To 
tell the truth, monseigneur, ever since I was hanged, I 
have looked upon my days as days of grace; and I am not 
going to quarrel with the good God on account of the sur- 
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plusage He deigns to grant me. It is not necessary to 
reckon up what the merchant gives you over and above 
the bargain; the man who does so is either ungrateful or 
foolish.” 

“Tt’s settled then, Martin, you will follow and share 
my fortunes.” 

“To hell, monseigneur, provided, however, that I have 
not to have any trouble with Satan; for a Catholic is a 
Catholic, monseigneur, and J hope I’m a good one.” 

“Have no fear upon that point,” said Gabriel. “You 
may, perhaps, endanger your safety in this world in my 
company, but certainly not in the next.” 

“That ’s all that’s necessary,” returned Martin. “But 
is my life all that monseigneur demands of me?” 

“No, I have still another service to ask of you,” replied 
Gabriel, smiling at the heroic simplicity of the question. 

“What is it, monseigneur? ” 

“You must search out and find meas speedily as pos- 
sible, to-day if you can, a dozen lads of your own mettle, 
— brave, strong, and bold, fearing neither fire nor sword; 
laughing at hunger and thirst, heat and cold; obedient as 
angels, and able to fight like devils. Can you do this?” 

‘That ’s according to circumstances. Are they to be 
well paid?” | 

“A piece of gold for every drop of blood. My fortune 
gives me little concern, alas! in the pious but rude task I 
must now go on with to the end.” 

“ At that figure, monseigneur,I can pick up in two hours 
a band of stout knaves not given —I can answer for them 
on that point — to lamenting over their wounds. In France, 
and especially in Paris, such rascals are as plenty as black- 
berries. But whom are they to serve?” 

“Myself. It is not as captain of the guards, but as a 
volunteer that I am going to enter upon this campaign. 
They must belong to myself personally.” 

“In that case, monseigneur, I can Jay my hands in a 
jiffy on five or six of our old companions in the Lorraine 
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campaign who will be ready to come ata whistle. They 
have had the jaundice, poor devils, ever since you disbanded 
them. Won’t they be glad to be under fire again with 
you! Oh, if it’s for you I am going to recruit, you ’ll 
have the full number this very evening.” 

“Good! There is one condition they must subscribe to 
if they are enlisted; they must consent to quit Paris at 
any hour, and follow me anywhere, without question or 
comment, without even looking to see if we go north or 
south.” 

“These fellows will march towards glory or money with 
eyes bandaged, monseigneur.”’ 

“T count on them and you then, Martin. As for your 
share —” 

‘Please don’t speak of it, monseigneur,” interrupted 
Martin. 

“T must speak of it, on the contrary. If we survive 
the conflict, I solemnly pledge myself, my faithful fol- 
lower, to do all for you that you have done for me, and to 
aid you in my turn against your enemies. Have no 
doubt upon that point. Meanwhile, your hand, my trusty 
friend.” 

‘Oh, monseigneur!” said Martin Guerre, respectfully 
kissing the hand that was tendered him. 

‘Now, Martin, set about your search at once,” continued 
the viscount. ‘‘Discretion and courage. Go, I wish to be 
alone.” 

“ Excuse me, monseigneur, do you intend staying at your 
hotel?” 

“Yes, until seven. I do not go to the Louvre before 
eight.” 

"Tn that case, monseigneur, I hope to be able to present 
you with some samples at least of the personnel of your 
troupe,” 

He bowed and withdrew, quite proud of his mission, 
which engrossed all his thoughts already. 

Gabriel spent the rest of the day by himself, in studying 
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the plan given him by Jean, making notes and striding up 
and down his chamber in meditation. 

It was necessary that he should be prepared in the even- 
ing to meet every possible objection of the Duke de Guise. 

He only interrupted his meditations from time to time 
by repeating, with firm voice and ardent heart: — 

“T will save thee, my father! And thee too, my own 
Diana!” 

Towards six he was forced by the persevering entreaties 
of Aloyse to eat a little, and while so engaged, Martin 
Guerre entered with a grave and composed air. 

‘ Monseigneur,” said he, “will you be pleased to receive 
six or seven of those who aspire to serve you under the 
orders of France and the king?” 

“What! six or seven already!” exclaimed Gabriel. 

“Six or seven strangers, monseigneur. Our old com- 
rades of Metz will complete the dozen. They are all 
enchanted at the thought of risking their skins for such a 
master as you, and accept all your conditions.” 

“Faith, you have n’t lost time,” said Viscount d’Exmés. 
“Well, then, bring in your men.” 

One after the other, isn’t it? You’ll be a better judge 
of them so.” 

“One after the other, if you like.” 

‘One word more,” said the squire. “I have no need to 
tell you, M. le Vicomte, that all these men are known to 
me either personally or by information on which I can 
rely. Their characters are different, and their instincts 
varied; but the distinguishing feature common to all is a 
valour that has been tested. I can be their guarantee in 
this respect, if monseigneur will deal lightly with a few 
peccadilloes of little importance.” 

After this prelude, Martin Guerre went out for a few 
moments, and returned almost immediately, followed by a 
tall fellow with a swarthy complexion, brisk appearance, 
and a careless, sprightly expression. 

“ Ambrosio,” said Martiv Guerre, presenting him. 
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“Ambrosio. A foreign name that. Is he not a French- 
man?” asked Gabriel. 

“Who can tell?” said Ambrosio. “I was found in the 
Pyrenees when a baby, and have lived there as a man, 
with one foot in France and the other in Spain; and faith, 
I have gaily turned my double bastardy to account, with- 
out complaining of God or my mother.” 

‘And how have you lived?” demanded Gabriel. 

“Oh, as for that,” said Ambrosio, ‘as I was equally 
attached to both my countries, I endeavoured to do away 
with the barriers between them, as far as my humble 
means permitted; to extend to each the advantages of the 
other, and, like a pious son, to contribute to their mutual 
prosperity by doing all in my power for the free exchange 
of those gifts they held separately from Providence.” 

“In a word,” said Martin Guerre, “Ambrosio was a 
sinugeler.” 

“But,” continued Ambrosio, “as soon as I was brought 
to the notice of Spanish authorities, as well as of the 
French authorities, I was misunderstood and persecuted 
by my ungrateful fellow-countrymen on both slopes of the 
Pyrenees. So I determined to give way and come to Paris, 
a city where a brave man can always find resources.” 

‘Where Ambrosio would be happy,” added Martin, “to 
place his bravery, his skill and long experience in endurance 
and danger, at the disposal of Viscount d’Exmeés.” 

“Ambrosio the smuggler is accepted,” said Gabriel. 
'‘ Another.” 

Ambrosio left the room delighted, and gave way to an 
ascetic and circumspect-looking personage, wrapped in a 
long brown cloak, and with a chaplet of large beads hanging 
from his neck. 

Martin Guerre announced him under the name of 
Lactance. 

“ Lactance,” he added, “has served under M. de Coligny, 
who stillregrets him, and will bear testimony to his merits. 
But Lactanee is a zealous Catholic, and did not like serving 
under a leader suspected of heresy.” 
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Lactance silently signified by head and hands his 
approval of the words of Martin, who continued: — 

“This pious soldier will do all he can, as is his duty, to 
satisfy M. d’Exmés. But he requires to be allowed every 
facility and liberty for the rigorous fulfilment of the reli- 
gious duties that are necessary for his salvation. Com- 
pelled by the profession of arms which he has embraced, 
and by his natural calling, to fight against his brothers in 
Jesus Christ, and kill as many of them as he can, Lactance 
wisely deems that it is, at least, needful to atone for these 
cruel exigencies by austerities. The more furious Lactance 
is in battle, the more ardent is he at mass; and he has 
given up in despair reckoning the fasts and penitences 
he has imposed upon himself on account of the dead and 
wounded he has sent, ere their time, to the footstool of the 
throne of the Lord.” 

‘The devout Lactance is accepted,” said Gabriel, smiling. 

Lactance remained silent, and, after a profound inclina- 
tion, passed out muttering a thankful prayer to the Most 
High for having granted him the favour of being accepted 
by so valiant a captain. 

After Lactance, Martin showed in a young man of middle 
height, elegant and distinguished appearance, and with 
small, carefully-kept hands. From his ruffles to his boots, 
his dress was not only stylish but showy. He saluted 
Gabriel with the most graceful bow imaginable, and stood 
before him in an attitude as easy as it was respectful, 
lightly shaking off from his right sleeve a few grains of 
dust that had found a lodgment there. 

“You have now before you, monseigneur, the most 
resolute man of the whole of them,” said Martin Guerre. 
“Yvonnet is a lion in battle whom nothing can stop. 
When thrusting or striking he is a sort of madman. But 
it is above all in an assault that he shines. He must be 
the first to plant his foot on the first ladder, and also plant 
the first French standard on the enemy’s walls.” 

“Why then he must be a real hero?” said Gabriel. 
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“T merely do my best,” answered: Yvonnet, modestly, 
“and M. Martin Guerre estimates, no doubt, my poor 
efforts beyond their value.” 

‘No, I only do you justice,” said Martin, “and the proof 
of it is that, after calling attention to your virtues, [ am 
about to speak of your faults. It is only on the field of 
buttle, monseigneur, that Yvonnet is the fearless demon 
I have depicted. He requires as accompaniments of his 
valour the beat of drum, the whiz of arrow, and the roar 
of cannon. Away from these surroundings, Yvonnet is as 
timid, impressionable, and nervous as a young girl. His 
seusitiveness has to be managed with the greatest care. 
He does not like to be in the dark by himself. He has 
a great horror of spiders and mice, and faints if you only 
seratch him. He recovers his warlike ardour only when 
intoxicated by the smell of powder and the sight of 
blood.” 

“No matter,” said Gabriel, ‘‘as we are leading him to 
fields of carnage and not to a ball, the susceptible Yvonnet 
is accepted.” 

Yvonnet saluted the Viscount d’Exmés in the form de- 
manded by the laws of etiquette, and withdrew smiling, 
twisting his black, silky moustache with his white fingers. 

He was succeeded by two blond colossuses, rigid and 
calm. One seemed to be about forty; the other could not 
have been over twenty-five. | 

‘Heinrick Scharfenstein and Franz Scharfenstein, his 
nephew,” announced Martin Guerre. 

“Who the deuce are those fellows?” said Gabriel, 
astounded. ‘‘ Who are you, my brave fellows?” 

“ Wir verstehen nur ein wentg das Franzosich,” said the 
elder of the giants. 

‘What does he mean?” asked Gabriel. 

“We do not understand French well,” replied the 
younger giant. 

‘They are German re?tres,” said Martin Guerre. “In 
Italian, condottiert; in French, soldats. They sell their 
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arms to the highest bidder, and estimate their valour at its 
just price. They have already laboured for the Spaniards 
and Engiish. But the Spaniards pay badly, and the 
English chaffer in too niggardly a fashion. Buy them, 
monseigneur, and you’ll find you have a first-class bar- 
gain. They never discuss an order, and march to the 
cannon’s mouth with unchanging coolness. With them 
courage 1s a matter of honesty; and, provided they are paid 
regularly, they will submit uncomplainingly to all the 
perilous or even dangerous vicissitudes of their commercial 
situation.” 

“Well, I retain these toiling hinds of glory,” said 
Gabriel, ‘and for greater security I pay them a month in 
advance. But time presses, show in the others.” 

The two Teutonic Goliaths raised their bands mechani- 
cally to their caps in military fashion, and retired together, 
both keeping the step with soldierlike precision. 

“The next is named Pilletrousse. Here he is.” 

A kind of robber, with ferocious mien and torn clothes, 
made his entrance, moving his body right and left, and 
looking upon Gabriel as he might have looked upon his 
judge. 

“Why do you look ashamed, Pilletrousse?” asked Martin, 
benignly. ‘“Monseigneur, whom you see before you, has 
asked me for men with stout hearts. You are a little more 
— pronounced than the others, but, on the whole, you have 
no reason to blush.” 

He continued gravely, addressing his master: — 

“Pilletrousse, monseigneur, is what is called a high- 
wayman. During the general war between us and the 
Spaniards and English, he has until now made war on his 
own account. Pilletrousse roams along the highways, at 
this moment filled with foreign pillagers, and Pilletrousse 
pills the pillagers. As for his countrymen, he not only 
respects, but protects them. Pilletrousse then does not 
steal, he conquers. Pilletrousse lives by booty, not by 
theft. Nevertheless, he feels it is time to adjust his pro- 
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fessional methods to legal requirements, and to be less — 
arbitrary in assailing the enemies of France. So he has 
eagerly accepted the chance of enrolling himself under the 
banner of Viscount d’Exmés.” 

“And I,” said Gabriel, “accept your guarantee, Martin 
Guerre, and receive him on condition that he no longer 
makes roads and highways the theatre of his exploits, but 
strong cities and fields of battle.” 

‘Thank monseigneur, you rogue, you are one of us now,” 
said Martin to the highwayman, for whom, indeed, the said 
Martin seemed to have a weakness. 

“Oh, yes, thanks, monseigneur!” said Pilletrousse, effu- 
sively. “I promise henceforth never to be satisfied unless 
I meet ten in battle instead of two or three.” 

“That ’s satisfactory, surely,” said Gabriel. 

The man who followed Pilletrousse was a pale, melan- 
choly, and even anxious-looking individual who seemed to 
regard the universe with discouragement and sadness. 

Martin Guerre presented this fellow, the seventh and 
last of his recruits, under the funereal appellation of 
Malemortrt. 

‘“M. le Vicomte would be really culpable,” said he, “if 
he refused poor Malemort. He is the victim of a passion, 
a passion deep and sincere, for Bellona, to speak mytholog- 
ically. Butthis passion has sofar been unfortunate. The 
hapless man has a pronounced and absorbing taste for war; 
he is never happy but amid some glorious carnage, never 
delighted but amid combats. And this delight, and this 
happiness, he has never tasted fully, only sipped. He 
rushes so blindly and furiously into the conflict that he 
always receives, at the very beginning, some wound that 
lays him prostrate, and sends him to the ambulance, where 
he lies during the remainder of the battle groaning, not 
because of his wound, but his absence. Indeed, his entire 
body is one wound. But he is robust, thank God! he 
recovers quickly. But he is compelled to wait for another 
opportunity. This long unsatiated desire undermines 
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him more than all the blood he so gloriously lost, 
Monseigneur must see, therefore, that it would be a real 
hardship to deprive this melancholy warrior of the delight 
he can now bestow upon him, and which the latter can 
also reciprocate.” 

“T accept Malemort enthusiastically, my dear Martin,” 
said Gabriel. 

A-smnile of satisfaction flickered across the pale face of 
Malemort. Hope sparkled in his sunken eyes, and he 
started to rejoin his comrades with a lighter step than 
when he entered. 

“ Are these all you have to present me?” asked Gabriel 
of his squire. 

“Yes, monseigneur, all for the present. I hardly ven- 
tured to hope, monseigneur, that you would accept them 
all.” 

“T should be hard to please, Martin,” said Gabriel; 
“vour taste is sound and sure. Accept my congratulations 
on your happy selection.” 

“Yes, monseigneur,” said Martin, modestly. “I really 
do like to think in my heart that Malemort, Pilletrousse, 
the two Scharfensteins, Lactance, Yvonnet, and Ambrosio 
are not exactly the sort of people to be disdained.” 

“Faith, I believe you,” said Gabriel. “ What a vigorous 
set of rufflers they are! ” 

“Tf,” continued Martin, ‘ you consented, monseigneur, to 
add Landry, Chesnel, Aubriot, Contamine, and Balu, our 
veterans of the Lorraine war, to their number, I fancy, 
with you at our head, and four or five people from here to 
serve us, we should have a troop fit to show to our friends, 
and, still better, to our enemies.” 

“Yes, assuredly,” said Gabriel, “sinews of steel and 
heads of iron. Arm and equip this dozen of brave men as 
speedily as may be, Martin; but you must:rest for to-day. 
You have spent your day well, and I thank you; mine, 
although full of activity and pain, is not yet finished.” 

“Where are you going then this evening, monseigneur? ” 
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“To visit M. de Guise at the Louvre,” said Gabriel; ‘he 
expects me at eight. Thanks to your promptitude and 
zeal, Martin, I hope that some of the difficulties that were 
likely to occur in our conversation have now disappeared 
in advance.” 

Oh! I am very glad of that, monseigneur.” 

‘And I too, Martin. You have no idea how essential 
it is for me to succeed. But I will succeed!” 

And the noble young man, as he was crossing the 
threshold on his way to the Louvre, repeated these words 
in his heart: — 

‘Yes, I will save thee, my father! My own Diana, I 
will save thee!” 
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CHAPTER LI. 
NOT SUCH A FOOL AS HE LOOKED. 


Let us imagine that we have taken a leap over sixty leagues 
and two weeks, and are back again in Calais towards the 
end of the month of November, 1557. 

Twenty-five days had not elapsed since the departure 
of Viscount d’Exmés, when a messenger, despatched by 
Gabriel, presented himself at the gates of the English 
city. 

He demanded to be led to Lord Wentworth, to whom he 
was to make over the ransom of his late prisoner. 

He seemed to be singularly clumsy and unwise, did this 
Same messenger. For it was in vain he had his way 
pointed out to him. He passed the grand gate twenty 
times without entering, although those he met almost 
killed themselves in their efforts 10 show him where he 
was to go. Instead of following their directions, the fel- 
low was knocking stupidly at every disused gate and 
postern, until the simpleton had actually almost made the 
circuit of the exterior boulevards of the fortress. 

At last, the information given him was §s0 very precise, 
and so minutely accurate, that he could not help finding 
the right road; and such, even in that remote epoch, the 
magic power of these words: “I am bringing ten thousand 
crowns to the governor!” that when the usual rigorous 
precautions were taken, when he was searched and Lord 
Wentworth’s orders in his regard received, the bearer of 
Bo respectable a sum was willingly admitted into Calais. 

Decidedly, the Age of Gold is the only age that has not 
been an age of monev. 
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Gabriel's unintelligent envoy missed his way more than 
once in the streets of Calais before finding the hotel of the 
governor, to which kindly souls directed him at every hun- 
dred steps. Whenever he saw a soldier of the guard, he 
appeared to believe it his duty to ask him where he should 
tind Lord Wentworth, and ran up to him accordingly. 

After spending an hour on a journey that ought not to 
have taken ten minutes, he reached the governor’s hotel at 
last. 

He was shown in almost immediately, and Lord Went- 
worth received him with his usual gravity, —a gravity that 
on this day had deepened to gloomy sadness. 

When he had explained the object of his visit, and 
laid upon the table a bag bursting with gold pieces, the 
Englishman asked : — 

“Did Viscount d’Exmés merely charge you to deliver 
this money, without directing you to make any communi- 
cation to me?” 

Pierre, a8 the envoy was called, regarded Lord Went- 
worth with a stupid amazement that did little honour to 
his natural intelligence, if he had any. 

‘My lord,” he said at last, ‘all I have to do with you is 
to hand over the ransom. My master gave me no other 
orders, and I don’t understand —” 

“Well and good!” interrupted Lord Wentworth, with a 
scornful smile. ‘‘M.d’Exmés has become more reasonable 
yonder, it appears. I congratulate him. The air of the 
French court is favourable to forgetfulness. So much the 
better for those who breathe it.” 

He murmured ina low voice, as if speaking to himself; — 

‘*Forgetfulness is often the half of happiness.” 

‘Have you any message, my lord, to send my master on 
your own account?” asked the messenger, who seemed to 
listen with a very heedless and idiotic air tothe melancholy 
asides of the Englishman. 

‘IT have nothing to say to M. d’Exmés, since he has 
nothing to say to me,” he answered drily, “However, 
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stay— You can inform him, if you wish, that during 
another month, until the 1st of January, [ shall wait for 
him, and be at his orders, both as a gentleman and as 
governor of Calais. ‘He will understand.” 

Until the 1st of January, my lord?” repeated Pierre; 
“T?1l tell him so.” 

“Good. Here is your receipt, my friend, as well as 
something to compensate you for the inconvenience of 
your long journey. Pray, take it.” 

The man, who at first seemed disposed to refuse the gift 
of Lord Wentworth, apparently changed his mind and 
accepted it. 

“Thank you, my lord,” said he. ‘Will your lordship 
do me another favour? ” 

“What is it?” asked the governor. 

“Beside the debt I have just settled with your lord- 
ship,” continued the messenger, ‘M. d’Exmés contracted 
another while he was staying here, towards an inhabitant 


of the city, 2 man named — named — How was he called? 
Oh, yes! a man named Pierre Peuquoy, with whom he 
lodged.” 


“Well?” said Lord Wentworth. 

“Well, my lord, will you permit me to go to Pierre 
Peuquoy’s, and pay him the amount he has advanced?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said the governor. “Some one shall 
show you the house. Here is a pass enabling you to leave 
Calais. I should like to let you stay a few days in the 
city, for you have need, perhaps, of resting a while after 
your journey; but the regulations of the place forbid me 
to allow a stranger to remain, especially if he is a French- 
man. Good-bye then, my friend, and I hope you’ll have 
a pleasant journey.” 

“Good-bye and good luck to you, my lord, with many 
thanks besides.” 

When the messenger quitted the governor's hotel, he 
made at least ten blunders before he found his way. At 
last he reached the Rue de Martroi, where, our readers will 
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The messenger of Gabriel found Pierre Peuquoy more 
depressed in his shop than even Lord Wentworth had been 
in his palace. The armourer, who at first had taken him 
for a customer, received him with marked indifference. 

Nevertheless when the stranger announced that he came 
on behalf of Viscount d’Exmés, the face of the worthy 
citizen suddenly cleared. 

‘On behalf of Viscount d’Exmés!” said he, 

Then addressing an apprentice who was arranging articles 
in the shop, and was within hearing distance : — 

Quentin,” said he, carelessly, “leave us, and inform my 
brother at once that a messenger has arrived from Viscount 
d’Exmes.” 

The ’prentice, disappointed, passed out. 

“Speak now, my friend,” said Pierre Peuquoy, eagerly. 
“Oh, we well knew that this excellent lord would not forget 
us! Speak quick! What do you bring us on his behalf?” 

“His compliments and cordial thanks, this purse of 
gold, and these words: Remember the 5th, words he said 
you would understand.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Pierre Peuquoy. 

‘Absolutely all, master. Well, upon my word, if they 
are not hard to please in these quarters!” thought the mes- 
senger. ‘It would seem they make light of crowns; but 
they have mysteries which the devil himself would not 
comprehend.” 

But,” returned the armourer, “there are three of us in 
this house: myself, my cousin Jean, and my sister Babette. 
You have fulfilled your commission, as far as I am con- 
cerned; but have you nothing to say to Jean and Babette?” 

Jean Peuquoy was entering just as Gabriel’s messenger 
answered : — 

“T have no message for anybody except you, Master 
Pierre Peuquoy; and I have told you all I had to tell.” 

“Well, you see, brother,” said Pierre, turning to Jean, — 
“vou see M, d’Exmés thanks us; M. d’Exmés sends us our 
money with all speed; M. d’Exmés transmits to us the 
word: ‘Remember!’ But he does not remember,” 
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“Alas!” said a weak and sorrowful voice behind the 
door. 

It was that of poor Babette, who had heard everything. 

“Wait a moment,” interposed Jean Peuquoy, who was 
still hopeful. ‘‘My friend,” he continued, addressing the 
envoy, “if you belong to the household of M. d’Exmés, 
you must be acquainted with one of his servants and your 
companions named Martin Guerre.” 

“Martin Guerre? Ah, yes, Martin Guerre, the squire? 
Yes, master, I do know him.” 

‘He is still in the service of M. d’Exmés? ” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“But did he know you were coming tu Calais?” 

“Yes, he did,” replied the messenger. “He was, I 
remember, in the hotel of M. d’Exmés when I quitted it. 
Indeed, his master, or rather our master, accompanied me 
to the door, and saw me start on my journey.” 

“And he has said nothing for me or for any one in this 
house?” 

“Nothing at all, I assure you.” 

“Wait, Pierre, do not be impatient yet,” persisted Jean. 
“Perhaps, my friend, Martin Guerre has been advised to 
give his message secretly? Well, you may understand 
that such a precaution has become useless. We know the 
truth now. The misfortune of — the person to whom 
Martin Guerre owes reparation has left us in ignorance 
of nothing. . You may, therefore, speak freely in our 
presence. Moreover, if you have any scruples on the sub- 
ject, we will withdraw, and the person to whom I allude, 
and whom Martin Guerre must have spoken to you about, 
will be here immediately, and converse with you on the 
matter.” 

“TI swear to you upon my soul, that I don’t comprehend 
one word of what you're talking about,” replied the 
messenger. 

“Enough, Jean, you must have had enough of this your- 
self!” cried Pierre Peuquoy, his eyes red with anger. ‘By 
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the memory of my father, I cannot see what pleasure you 
can take, Jean, in dwelling upon the shame to which we 
have been subjected!” 

Jean bent his head sorrowfully and silently. He saw 
that his cousin was speaking only too truly. 

‘Please count the money, master,” said the messenger, 
rather embarrassed by the part he was playing. 

“It isn’t worth while,” said Jean, who was calmer, if 
not less sad, than his cousin. ‘Take this for your trouble; 
I will see that you have something to eat and drink as 
well,” 

‘Thank you for the money,” said the envoy, who, how- 
ever, seemed rather unwilling to accept it. “As to eat- 
ing and drinking, [ am neither hungry nor thirsty, having 
breakfasted a short time ago at Nieullay. I have to set out 
at once; for your governor has forbidden me to remain any 
time in your city.” 

“We do not wish to detain you, my friend,” returned 
Jean Peuquoy. “Farewell. Say to Martin Guerre — 
But no, we have nothing to say to him. Only say to M. 
d’Exmés that we thank him, and that-we remember the 
5th. But we hope that he, too, will remember.” 

“Stay a moment and hear me,” added Pierre Peuquoy, 
forgetting his sombre pre-occupations for the time. ‘Tell 
your master we intend waiting for him an entire month. 
In a month you can be in Paris, and he can send some one 
here. But if we do not receive any news of him at the 
end of the present year, we shall believe that his heart 
has no memory, and shall be as sorry for him as for our- 
selves. For indeed, his honour as a gentleman, which 
remembers so well the money he borrowed, might surely 
have urged him to remember still better the secrets that 
were confided to him. And now, adieu, my friend.” 

“God keep you!” said the messenger, rising to leave. 
All your questions and all your messages shall be faith- 
fully reported to my master.” 

Jean Peuquoy attended the man to the door of the 
house. Pierre remained in a corner, uttcrly liopeless, 
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Our somewhat dilatory messenger, after many mistakes 
and many unnecessary detours in this intricate town of 
Calais, which he seemed to find so much difficulty in 
threading, reached the principal gate at last, where he 
showed his pass, was carefully searched, and then allowed 
to depart. 

He walked three-quarters of an hour with a light step 
and without stopping. He did not slacken his gait until 
he was about three miles from the city. 

Then he rested, sat down upon the turf, and seemed to 
be reflecting. A smile of satisfaction lit up his eyes and 
his lips. 

Really,” he said to himself, “for some reason or other, 
with which I am unacquainted, those folks in Calais would 
seem to be competing as to which should look the saddest 
and most mysterious. Lord Wentworth apparently has an 
account to settle with M. d’Exinas, and the Peuquoys have 
evidently a grievance against Martin Guerre. But, bah! 
what have I to do with all that? I have certainly no 
cause for sadness. I have got what I wanted, and what was 
necessary. Not astroke of pen or bit of paper, it is true; 
but I have it all here in my head; and, aided by the plan 
of M. d’Exmés, I could easily reconstruct in my mind this 
fortress which renders those dwelling in it so gloomy, but 
the recollection of which gives me the liveliest pleasure.” 

He travelled rapidly again in imagination over the 
streets and boulevards and by the fortified posts his pre- 
tended stupidity bad made him so thoroughly acquainted 
with. 

“That ’s it,” said he to himself. “Everything is as 
plain and clear as if I were looking at it still. The Duke 
de Guise will he satisfied. Thanks to this journey, and to 
the valuable hints of his Majesty’s captain of the guards, 
we shall be able to conduct our dear Viscount d’Exmés, and 
his squire along with him, to that meeting which both 
Lord Wentworth and Pierre Peuquoy refuse to put off 
beyond amonth. In six months, if God and circumstances 
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favour us, we shall be masters of Calais, or I will lose my 
name there.” 

And when our readers learn that this name belonged to 
Marshal Pietro Strozzi, one of the most illustrious and 
skilful engineers of the sixteenth century, they will surely 
think to lose it would be a pity. 

After resting a few minutes, Pietro Strozzi continued 
his journey, walking so fast that it was evident he was in 
a hurry to get back to Paris. He was thinking a good 
deal about Calais, but very little about its inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
THE 31sT OF DECEMBER, 1557. 


Ir will be guessed why Pietro Strozzi found Lord Went- 
worth so bitter and annoyed, and why the governor of 
Calais still spoke of Viscount d’Exmés with such haughti- 
ness and animosity. It was because Madame de Castro 
appeared to hate him more than ever. 

Whien he asked permission to visit her, she was always 
ready with pretexts to excuse herself for not receiving him. 
If, nevertheless, she had to submit to his presence, her icy 
and formal reception left no doubt as to the feeling with 
which she regarded him; and he left her with keener 
despair in his heart every time. 

And still his love for her was not yet exhausted. Al- 
though he did not hope, he was far from despairing. He 
was anxious that he should at least be regarded by Diana 
in the same light in which he had been regarded at the 
court of Mary: a perfect gentleman whose reputation for 
exquisite courtesy was unequalled. He literally over- 
whelmed his prisoner with his attentions. She was sur- 
rounded with pomp and luxury of the most princely kind. 
She had a French page, and one of those Italian musicians 
who were the delight of the Renaissance was at her ser- 
vice. Diana sometimes found in her chamber robes and 
jewels of the highest value. Lord Wentworth had sent 
specially for them to London on her account; but she did 
not even look at them. 

Once he gave a grand entertainment in her honour, to 
which the most illustrious Englishmen in Calais and 
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France were invited; his invitations even crossed the Chan- 
nel. Madame de Castro obstinately refused to be present. 

Confronted by such coldness and disdain, Lord Went- 
worth was constantly repeating to himself that it would 
assuredly be better for his repose to accept the royal ran- 
som offered by Heury the Second, and restore Diana to 
liberty. 

But this would be restoring her to the successful love of 
Gabriel d’Exmés, and the Englishman had neither the 
strength nor courage to effect so rough a sacrifice. 

‘No, no,” he said to himself, ‘if I do not have her, no 
one else shall.” 

Days, weeks, and months slipped by amid such wavering 
purposes and agonising tortures. 

On the 31st of December, 1557, Lord Wentworth suc- 
ceeded in obtaining admission to the apartment of Madame 
de Castro. As we have already said, he could breathe no- 
where else, although he always left it more downcast and 
Binitten than ever. But to see Diana, even when she was 
coldest, to listen to her words even when they were most 
ironical, had become for him an imperious necessity. 

They were conversing, she seated before the high fire- 
place, he standing. 

They were conversing on the one heart-rending subject 
that at once united and separated them. 

‘What, madame,” said the amorous governor, “if, pro- 
voked by your cruelty and exasperated by your disdain, I 
should, after all, forget that Iam a gentleman and your 
host? ” 

“You would dishonour yourself, my lord; you would not 
dishonour me,” replied Diana, firmly. 

“We should be dishonoured together,” retorted Lord 
Wentworth. ‘You are in my power. Where could you 
find a refuge?” 

Tn death, my lord,” she answered quietly. 

Lord Wentworth turned pale and shuddered. He to 
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“Such obstinacy is not natural,” he said shaking his 
head. ‘At bottom, madame, you would fear to drive me 
to extremities, did you not indulge in some insensate 
expectation. You are always trusting to some impossible 
chance or other then? Come now, tell me from whom can 
you expect aid at present?” 

‘From God, from the king —” returned Diana. 

There was a hesitation in her language, a reticence in 
her thoughts, which Lord Wentworth understood only too 
well. 

‘Ah, she is, beyond doubt, dreaming of that Gabriel 
d’Exmés!” he said to himself. _ 

But it was dangerous to awaken such reflections. He 
contented himself, therefore, with this bitter rejoinder: -—— 

“Yes, count on the king! count on God! But if God 
had cared to help you, He would have done so on the first 
day, it seems to me; and now a full year has passed, yet 
has He not apparently shown any design of protecting 
you.” 

“But I hope that during the year which begins to-mor- 
tow —” replied Diana, raising her eyes to heaven, as if 
to implore the divine aid. 

‘As to the king of France, your father,” continued Lord 
Wentworth, ‘the affairs he has on his hands at present 
are sufficient to absorb all his energies and all his 
thoughts. The peril of France is even more urgent than 
that of his daughter.” 

“So you say,” returned Diana, in a tone expressing 
doubt. 

“Tord Wentworth does not lie, madame. Do you know 
how matters stand with your august father?” 

‘What can I learn in this prison?” retorted Diana, who, 
however, could not restrain a movement of interest. 

“You have only to question me,” returned Lord Went- 
worth, happy to be listened to for a moment even as a 
teller of evil tidings. ‘‘Well, then, the situation of France 
has not been improved in the least by the return of the 
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Duke de Guise to Paris. Some troops have been reorgan- 
ised, some garrisons have been reinforced, nothing more. 
At present the French are in a state of doubt; they really 
do not know what to do. Their forces on the northern 
frontiers may have arrested the triumphant march of the 
Spaniards; but they are undertaking nothing on their own 
account. Will they attack Luxembourg? or march on 
Picardy? Nobody ean tell, Will they try to take St. 
Quentin or Ham —’” 

“Or Calais?” interrupted Diana, quickly, raising her 
eyes to his face in order to judge of the effect of this 
random shot. 

But Lord Wentworth was not in the least affected, and 
replied with a scornful smile: — 

“Oh, madame, really you must permit me to put that 
question aside. A person with the slightest knowledge 
of war will not give a moment’s attention to such a silly 
supposition; and the Duke de Guise is too experienced to 
expose himself to the laughter of Europe by attempting 
such an impossibility.” 

At the same instant there was a noise at the door, and 
an archer entered hurriedly. 

Lord Wentworth rose impatiently, and went to meet 
him. 

“What has happened then, that you should dare to 
disturb me thus?” he asked angrily. 

“T beg your pardon, my lord,” replied the archer. “ But 
Lord Derby ordered me to see you as soon as I could.” 

And why this hurry? Explain yourself.” 

‘Lord Derby has just been informed that a vanguard of 
two thousand French arquebusiers was seen within ten 
leagues of Calais yesterday; and Lord Derby sent me at 
once to inform your lordship.” 

“Ah!” cried Diana, who made no effort to dissemble her 
joy. 

But Lord Wentworth coldly addressed the archer: — 

“And this is why you have had the audacity to even 
follow me here, rascal?” 
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“My lord,” said the poor fellow, utterly bewildered, 
“Lord Derby —” 

‘Lord Derby,” interrupted the governor, “is a little 
near-sighted, and takes mole-hills for mountains. You 
may go and tell him I said so.” 

“Then, my lord, the posts at which Lord Derby wished 
to double the guards as speedily as —” 

‘Let them remain as they are; and let me not be bothered 
again with these ridiculous panics.” 

The archer inclined respectfully and passed out. 

“T am compelled to undeceive you on this matter now 
more than ever, madame,” said Lord Wentworth, with his 
imperturbable assurance. ‘I can explain to you in twa 
words the false alarm which has, to my astonishment, 
apparently deceived Lord Derby.” 

“Let us have your explanation then,” said Diana, eager 
for information on a point on which her very life was 
concentrated. 

“Well, then, madame, one of two things has happened: 
Either Messieurs de Guise and de Nevers, who are, I admit, 
prudent and skilful captains, want to revictual Ardres and 
Boulogne, and are in command of the troops that have been 
noticed; or they are making a feigned march on Calais to 
throw St. Quentin and Ham off their guard, then, abruptly 
returning the road they came, they intend surprising one 
of those cities.” 

“And how do you know, my lord,” retorted Diana, im- 
prudently, “that their feigned march is not on St. Quentin 
or Ham, in order to surprise Calais more surely?” 

Happily, she had to do with a conviction firmly anchored 
on individual as well as national pride. 

“T have had the honour already to inform you, madame,” 
said Lord Wentworth, disdainfully, “that Calais is one of 
those cities that can neither be surprised nor taken. Be- 
fore it could be approached even, both Fort St. Agatha 
and Fort de Nieullay would have to be carried. The 
enemy would have to be victorious at all points during a, 
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struggle lasting a fortnight, and England would be able, 
during every day of this fortnight, to bring all her power 
to the aid of a city she regarded as her most precious pos- 
session. ‘Take Calais! Ha, ha! I cannot help laughing 
when I think of it.” 

Madame de Castro was hurt, and retorted with some 
bitterness : — 

“My sorrow is your joy. How is it likely we should 
ever come to an understanding?” 

“Ah, madame!” replied Lord Wentworth, turning pale, 
“my object is only to dispel the illusions that separate us. 
I only wish to show you that you are the victim of a self- 
deception, and that the mere conception of the idea you 
entertain by the court of France would prove it a prey to 
madness.” 

“There is a madness that is heroic, my lord,” said Diana, 
proudly, ‘‘and, in fact, I know of certain great madmen 
who would not recoil before this sublime extravagance, 
moved by love of glory, or simply by devotion.” 

‘Yes, M. d’Exmeés for example!” cried Lord Went- 
worth, carried away by a jealous feeling he found himself 
incapable of controlling. 

“Who has mentioned that name to you?” cried Diana, 
astounded. 

“That name you must confess that you have had on 
your lips ever since the beginning of our conversation, 
madame,” rejoined Lord Wentworth; “and that you have 
been invoking in your heart a third liberator besides God 
and your father.” 

“Am I obliged to render you an account of my feelings, 
my lord?” asked Diana. 

“You need not render me an account of anything, for I 
know everything,” retorted the governor. “I know that 
of which you know nothing, madame; and what it has 
pleased me to tell you to-day, I tell you in order to show 
you how little basis there is for your amorous romances. 
I know especially that Viscount d’Exmés, made a prisoner 
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at the game time as yourself at St. Quentin, has also been 
brought at the same time here to Calais.” 

“Can it be!” exclaimed Diana, astonished to the very 
highest degree. 

‘Oh, but he is no longer here, madame; otherwise I 
should not have told you, M. d’Exmés has been free for 
the last two months.” 

“And I was ignorant that a friend was suffering like 
myself, and so near me.” 

‘Yes, you were ignorant of it; but he was not. J] must 
confess that when he was aware of the fact, his threats 
were really formidable. Not only did he challenge me to 
a duel, but, as you have foreseen, pushing love to insanity, 
he did actually declare to my face that he would take 
Calais.” 

“My hopes are now stronger than ever!” exclaimed 
Diana. 

“Do not be too sanguine, madame,” said Lord Went- 
worth. “Two months have passed since M. d’Exmés bade 
me that alarming farewell of his. True, I have had tid- 
ings of my antagonist during these two months. Towards 
the close of November, he sent me the amount of his ran- 
som with scrupulous exactness. But of his proud defiance 
I have not heard a word.”’ 

“Have 4 little patience, my lord; rest assured M. 
d’Exmés will pay all his debts.” 

“T doubt it, madame, for the days of grace will soon be 
passed.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T have informed M, d’Exmés, through the man he sent 
me, that I should await the result of his double challenge 
until the 1st of January, 1558. We are now at the Jlst of 
December —” 

“Well,” interrupted Diana, “he hag twelve hours before 
him still,” 

“Quite right, madame; but if I receive no newa from 
him at the exact hour —” 
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quite scared, into the room. 

“My lord!” he cried, “I was not mistaken. They were 
Frenchmen, and they are threatening Calais!” 

“Oh, nonsense!” retorted Lord Wentworth, who changed 
countenance in spite of his assumed confidence, “the thing 
is impossible, What proof have you? All meré rutnour 
and gossip and chimerical terrors.” 

“Alas! no, facts, unfortunately,” replied Lord Derby. 

“Lower, then, speak lower,” said the governor, drawing 
near him; “show a little self-control. What do yoti mean 
by your facts? ” 

Lord Derby replied in an undertotie, in obedience to the 
command of his superior, who did not care to show any 
weakness before Diana. 

“The French have unexpectedly attacked Fort St. 
Agatha. Thete was no preparation for their reception, 
either in the way of walls or men; and I am much afraid 
that at the present moment they ate masters of the first 
bulwark of Calais.” 

“Even so, they would be still far away from us,” rejoined 
Lord Wentworth, quickly. 

“Yes,” returned Lord Derby; “but in such a case there 
ig no obstacle to hinder them carrying Fort de Nieullay, 
and the bridge of Nieullay is only two miles from hete.” 

‘Have you sent reinforcements to the different points, 
Derby?” 

“Yes, my lord; although, forgive me, without your 
orders, and in spite of your orders.” 

“You have done well,” said Lord Wentworth. 

“But these succours will arrive too late,” returned the 
lieutenant. 

“Who knows? Let us not be alarmed; come with me 
at once to Nieullay. We'll make these audacious fellows 
pay dearly for their imprudence. And, if they have St. 
Agatha, all we have to do is to hunt them out of it.” 

“God grant it! But the beginning of their enterprise 
has been only too successful.” 
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“We ’ll have our revenge. By the way, who commands 
them?” 

“No one knows. Guise probably, or Nevers at least. 
All the ensign who returned at full speed with this in- 
credible news could tell me was that he recognised your 
former prisoner, M. d’Exmés —” 

“Damnation!” cried the governor; ‘come, Derby, come 
quick!” 

Madame de Castro, with that keenness of perception 
often found in great circumstances, had heard almost every 
word of Lord Derby’s report, although uttered in a low 
voice. 

When Lord Wentworth took leave of her, saying: — 

“Excuse me, madame, I must quit you. Affairs of 
importance —” 

She interrupted him, not without some feminine malice: 

“Go, my lord, go and try to recover the advantages you 
have allowed to be so cruelly compromised. But, in the 
meantime, you had better learn two things: first, that the 
strongest illusions are precisely the illusions that never 
have any doubt of succeeding; and, secondly, that we 
should always reckon on a French gentleman keeping his 
word. It is not yet the 1st of January, my lord.” 

Lord Wentworth did not answer, and left the room 
furious. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
DUBING THE CANNONADE. 


Lorp Dersy did not make much mistake in his conjectures. 
This is what had happened. 

The troops of Nevers, having formed a junction rapidly 
during the night with those of Guise, and by a forced 
march reached Fort St. Agatha unperceived, three thou- 
sand arquebusiers, supported by twenty or thirty horse 
soldiers, carried the place in less than an hour. 

When Lord Wentworth and Lord Derby arrived at Fort 
de Nieullay, they saw their own men flying across the 
bridge to shelter themselves within this second and better 
rampart of Calais. 

But the first moment of bewilderment passed, it must be 
admitted that Lord Wentworth recovered all his valour. 
His soul was after all of a noble type; and, besides, that 
arrogance which is a distinctive characteristic of his race 
gave him immense energy. 

‘These Frenchmen must be really mad,” he said with 
the utmost sincerity to Lord Derby. “But they shall pay 
dearly for their folly. Two centuries ago Calais held out 
for a year against the English; in the hands of the 
English it would hold out ten. We will not, however, 
have any such trouble now as then. Before the end of 
the week, Derby, you will see the enemy beat a shameful 
retreat. He has won all that could be won by a surprise. 
But we are now on our guard. There is nothing then to 
alarm any one; and we'll all have a good laugh at the 
fiasco of the Duke de Guise.” 

“Will you send for reinforcements to England? ” 
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‘What ’s the use?” was the governor’s haughty reply. 
“Should these light-headed persons persist in their im- 
prudence, the English and Spanish troops in France will 
come to our aid during the three days that Fort de Nieullay 
holds them in check. If the haughty conquerors are still 
quite obstinate, a despatch to Dover will bring us ten 
thousand men immediately. But until then we must not 
do them too much honour by too much apprehension on 
our part. Our nine hundred soldiers and our good walls 
will give them a tough job, They can never go farther 
than Nieullay.” 

On the next day, —the 1st of January, 1658, —the 
French were already at the bridge which Lord Wentworth 
had marked out for them as the limit beyond which they 
could nat go. They had opened a trench, and, at noon, 
their cannon began to maka a breach in Fort de Nieullay. 

Meanwhile, a sad and solemn scene in a domestic tragedy 
was being enacted in the home of tho Peuguoys, to which 
the terrible and regular thundering of the artillery of two 
nations served as an accompaniment. 

The pressing questions addressed by Pierre Peuquoy to 
Gabriel’s messenger have already doybtlegs taught the 
reader that Babette could not have been long able to hide 
her tears, and the cause of her tears, from her brother and 
cousin. 

The wretchedness of the poor girl had so far only been 
half complete. Now, the reparation due from the so-called 
Martin Guerre was needed not only for herself but for her 
child also. | 

Babette Pauquoy was about to become a mother. 

Nevertheleas, while confessing her frailty and its harsh 
consequences, she had not dared to disclose the fact to 
Jean and Pierre that her future was hopeless, that Martin 
Guerre was married. 

She did not acknowledge it to her own heart; she said 
to herself it was impossible, M, d’Exmas must be mia- 
taken. Gad, who is good, does not crush so utterly a poor 
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creatute whose sole crime was love. She repeated to her- 
self this childish reasoning daily in her artless fashion, and 
she hoped. Shé hoped in Martin Guerre, she hoped in 
the Viscount d’Exmés. Hoped what? she did not know; 
but still she hoped. 

Nevertheless the silence kept during these two eternal 
months, by taster and servant, had dealt her a terrible 
blow. 

She was waiting, with mingled impatiente and dismay, 
for that 1st of January which Pierre Peuquoy had ven- 
tured to fix as the last limit for the Viscount d’Exmés 
himself, 

So the report, a report still vague and uncértain, ¢ur- 
rent on the 51st of December, that the French were march- 
ing on Calais caused her an emotion of ineffable joy. 

She heard her brother and cousin say that the Viscount 
d’Exmés was surely among the assailants; then Martin 
Guerre must be among them also. Then Babette had 
reason to hope. 

Still it was with a sort of heartache she heard the invi- 
tation of Pierre Peuquoy, on the 1st of January, to meet 
himself and Jean in the lower hall and listen to a discus- 
sion on what was to be done under existing circumstances. 

She appeared, pale and trembling, before this domestic 
tribunal, —a tribuna nevertheless composed of the two 
beings she knew bore her an a!most paternal affection. 

“Cousin, brother,” said she, in a trembing voice, “I am 
at your orders.” 

“Be seated, Babette,” said Pierre, motioning to a chair 
prepared for her. 

Then he continued gently, but gravely : — 

“When first, Babette, you confided to us the sad truth, 
being forced to do so by our pressing entreaties and our 
alarm, I could not, f remember regretfully, refrain from 
an instinctive impulse of anger and sorrow. I insulted, 


di threatened you; but Jean, happily, interfered between 
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“May God bless him for his generosity and indulgence!” 
said Babette, turning her tearful face to her cousin. 

“Do not speak of that, Babette,” returned Jean, more 
moved than he wished to appear. ‘“ What I did was very 
natural; and, after all, to inflict new sorrows on you would 
hardly be a remedy for the old ones.” 

“T understood that afterwards,” said Pierre. “Besides, 
Babette, your repentance and your tears have touched me. 
My fury changed to pity, my pity to tenderness, and I 
have pardoned you the stain you have brought on our 
heretofore stainless name.” 

‘Jesus will be as merciful to you as you have been to 
me, brother.” 

‘And moreover,” continued Pierre, “ Jean has led me to 
understand that the agent of your fault will consider it a 
duty as well as a legal obligation to free you from its 
consequences.” 

Babette grew red, and bent her head lower. When 
another than herself appeared to believe in this reparation, 
she believed in it no longer. 

Pierre went on: — 

“Tn spite of this hope, which T received with transport, 
of seeing your honour and ours rehabilitated, there was 
no word from Martin Guerre; and the messenger sent by 
M. d’Exmés to Calais a month ago did not even bring us 
any news of him. But the French are now before our 
walls; and the Viscount d’Exmts with his squire are among 
them, I presume.” 

‘You may be certain of it, Pierre,” interrupted Jean. 

“Certainly I am the last to contradict you, Jean, on 
that point. Let us admit then that M. d’Exmés and his 
squire are separated from us only by the moats and walls 
that guard us, or rather guard the English. In that case, 
should we receive them as friends or enemies, if we see 
them again? What do you think, Babette?” 

“Whatever you do, brother, will be well done,” said 
Babette, frightened at the turn the conversation was 
takin... 
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“But, Babette, have you no idea as to their intentions?” 

“None, mon Dieu! I wait, that is all.” 

“But do you not know whether they come to save or 
abandon you; whether the cannon whose thunders serve 
as an accompaniment to my words is to us the herald of 
our liberators whom we ought to bless, or of wretches 
whom we ought to punish? Have you no answer to this, 
Babette? ” 

‘“ Alas!” said Babette. ‘Why ask me, a poor girl with- 
out thought of aught except prayer and resignation? ” 

“Why ask you, Babette? Listen. You remember the 
principles in which our father trained us with regard to 
France and the French. For us the English have never 
been fellow-countrymen, but oppressors; and, three months 
azo, no music could have been so pleasant to my ears as 
that I am listening to now.”: 

“For me,” cried Jean, ‘that music is the voice of my 
country calling mel” 

Jean,” returned Pierre, ‘the country is simply the 
home expanded; it is the family multiplied; it is fra- 
ternity widened. But are we bound to sacrifice to it the 
other fraternity, the other home, the other family?” 

‘Good heavens! what is the meaning of your words, 
Pierre?” inquired Babette. 

“This,” replied Pierre; “in the rough, plebeian, labo- 
rious hands of your brother, Babette, rests, at this very 
moment, perhaps, the fate of Calais. Yes, these poor 
hands, blackened by daily toil, can give the key of France 
to its king.” 

‘And these hands hesitate!” cried Babette, who had 
truly sucked in at the breast hatred of the foreign yoke. 

‘Ah, noble girl!” exclaimed Jean; “yes, you are indeed 
worthy of our confidence.” 

‘Neither my hands nor my heart would hesitate,” 
replied Pierre, coolly, “if it were in my power to restore 
his fair city to Henry the Second, or to his representative 
the Duke de Guise. But circumstances are such that we 
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shall be forced to make use of the intervention of M. 
d’Exmeés.” 

“Well?” asked Babette, surprised at thia reservation. 

Well,” replied Pierre, ‘1 should be as proud and happy 
to associate with moe in thia great enterprise the man who 
wag aur guest, and whose squire ought to be my brother, as 
I should be humiliated and ashamed at the notion of doing 
so great an honour to a gentleman void of all feeling, who 
has helped to sully our honour.” 

‘“M. d’Exmés, a gentleman so loyal and kind-hearted! ” 
cried Babette. 

‘Itis not the lesa true, Babette, that M. d’Exmés has 
learned your misfortune from yourself, and Martin Guerre 
knows it from his conscience, yet both are silent.” 

“But what could M. d’Exmés say or do?” inquired 
Babette. 

“He could, since his return to Paris, have summoned 
Martin Guerre and compelled him to give you his name. 
He vould have sent Martin Guerre here, instead of that 
stranger, and thus acquitted at the same time the debt due 
from his purse, and the debt due by his heart.” 

“No, he sould not,” said the candid Babette, with a 
melancholy shake of her head. 

‘What! he was not freeto givean order to his servant?” 

‘What would be the use of such an order?” returned 
Babette. 

“What would be the use?” cried Pierre Peuguoy. 
“What would be the use of repairing a crime? of saving 
a reputation? Are you mad, Babette?” 

‘ Alas, no, to my grief!” said the poor girl; “the mad 
forget,” 

“Then,” continyed Pierre, “how can you say, if you are 
in your senses, that M. d’Exmés has acted rightly in not 
using his authority as a master to force your seducer to 
marry you?” 

“Marry me! marry me! sh, but then was it in his 
power?” said Babette, heart-broken. 
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“Who could hinder him?” cried Jean and Plerre, at the 
same time. 

Both rose, moved by the same irresistible impulse. 

Babette fell on her knees. 

‘ Ah!” she cried in despair, “pardon me once mora, my 
brother, I wished to hide it from you, —I was hiding it 
from myself. And now that you are talking of our tar- 
nished honour, France, that infamous Martin Guerre, M. 
d’Exmés, of —oh, what doI know? My heard is turning 
round. You were asking if I was becoming mad? Yes, 
yes, I feel that I must be. Do you, who are calmer, tell 
me whether I am mistaken. Have I dreamed, or ean 
what M. d’Exmés told me be true?” 

“What M. d’Exmés told you!” repeated Pierre, seized 
with terror. 

“Yes, in my room the day he left, when I begged him 
to hand Martin Guerre this ring. I did not dare to con- 
fess my fault to him, astranger. And yet he must have 
understood me. And if he understood me, how could he 
have told me?” 

“What? whathashetold you? Finish!” shouted Pierre. 

‘Alas, that Martin Guerre was married already,” said 
Babette. 

“Wretch!” cried Pierre Peuquoy, beside himself with 
Tage, rushing upon his sister and raising his hand to strike 
her. 

“Ah, it is true then!” said the unhappy child, in a 
dying voice. “I feel that it is true now.” 

And she fell fainting on the floor. 

Jean had just time to seize Pierre and hurl him back. 

“What are you doing, Pierre?” he said severely. “It 
is not the unfortunate who should suffer but the guilty.” 

“You are right,” replied Pierre, ashamed of his blind 
rage. 

He drew aside, still fierce and gloomy, while Jean, 
bending over Babette, was trying to recall het to life, 
There was a long silence. 
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Outside, the artillery continued to thunder, with almost 
regular intervals between the discharges. 

At last Babette opened her eyes, and was evidently 
trying to remember. 

“What has happened?” she asked. 

She looked up vaguely at the face of Jean Peuquoy bent 
above her. 

Strange to say, the face she beheld was not too melan- 
choly. Itwas imprinted with profound tenderness through 
which shone a certain secret contentment. 

“My good cousin!” said Babette, offering her hand. 

The first words of Jean Peuquoy to the dear mourner 
were: — 

‘‘Hope, Babette, hope.” 

But at that moment the eyes of Babette rested upon the 
gloomy and despairing countenance of her brother, and she 
started, for then everything flashed on her memory. 

“Oh, Pierre, pardon! pardon!” she cried. 

Moved by an affecting gesture of Jean Peuquoy, exhort- 
ing him to have mercy, Pierre advanced towards his sister, 
raised her and placed her upon a chair. 

“Reassure yourself,” he said, “it is not with you I am 
angry. You must have suffered too much. MReassure 
yourself, I will repeat after Jean: Hope!” 

‘Ah, what can I hope for now?” she said. 

“Not for reparation, it is true, but at least for ven- 
geance,”’ replied Pierre, frowningly. 

‘And I,” whispered Jean, in her ear, ‘I promise ven- 
geance and reparation at the same time.” 

She looked at him in surprise. But before she could 
question him, Pierre resumed: — 

“Once more, my poor sister, I pardon you. On the 
whole, your fault is no greater because a vile scoundrel 
has deceived you twice. I love you, Babette, because I 
have always loved you.” 


. Babette, happy in spite of all her sorrow, threw herself 
into her brother’s arms. 
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“But,” continued Pierre, “my anger is not extinguished, 
it is only transferred. The object it shall reach now is 
that infamous traitor, that abominable perjurer, Martin 
Guerre! ” 

“Brother!” interrupted Babette, pleadingly. 

“No pity for him!” cried the relentless citizen. “But 
to his master, M. d’Exmés, I owe a reparation which my 
loyalty shall find no difficulty in making.” 

‘I told you how it was,” said Jean. 

‘Yes, Jean, you were right, as you always are; and I 
have done wrong to this worthy lord. Henceforth, all is 
explained. His very silence was the result of delicacy. 
Why should he cruelly recall to us an irreparable mis- 
fortune? I was wrong! And when I think that through 
an irreparable mistake I was perhaps about to prove false 
to the convictions and instincts of my whole life, and make 
France, the object of my dearest affections, pay the penalty 
of a crime that does not exist —” 

“From what trivial causes do the great events of this 
world often spring!” replied Jean Peuquoy, philosophi- 
cally; ‘‘but, luckily,” he added, ‘nothing is yet lost; and, 
thanks to the confession of Babette, we know now that 
M. d’Eamés is not undeserving of our friendship. Oh, I 
knew his noble heart; for except that he showed some 
hesitation when I first laid before him my plan for aveng- 
ing the capture of St. Quentin, he has never given me 
cause for anything except admiration. But sure I am he is, 
at this very moment, making brilliant atonement for that 
hesitation.” 

And the brave weaver made a sign to them to listen to 
the roar of the cannon, now seeming to approach nearer. 

Jean,” said Pierre, ‘‘do you know what this cannonade 
18 saying to us?” 

“Tt says that M. d’Exmés is there,” replied Jean. 

“Yes, brother; but,” added Pierre, in the ear of hia 
cousin, “it is also saying, ‘ Remember the 5th!’” 

“And we intend remembering, do we not? ” 
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These whispered eonfidences alarmed Babette, who, 
absorbed by one fixed idea, murmured: — 

“What are they plotting? Jesus! If M. d’Exmés is 
there, God grant that at least Martin Guerre be not with 
him!” 

Martin Guerre?” returned Jean Peuquoy, who heard 
her. Oh, M. d’Exmés has surely scourged that vile ser- 
vant from his presence. He will have acted well in doing 
so, even in the traitar’s own interest; for no sooner 
would he have set his foot in Calais than we should have 
challenged and killed him; is it not so, Pierre?” 

“In any case,” replied Pierre, inflexibly, “if not in 
Calais, in Paris; wherever he be, I will kill him.” 

“Qh!” cried Babette, ‘these reprisals are just the thing 
I dread, uot for him, for I no longer love him, but for 
you Pierre, for you Jean, who have both shown me such 
brotherly love and devotion.” 

“So,” said Jean, much affected, “in a combat between 
him and me, it is for my success, and not his, you would 
pray?” 

“Ah!” returned Babette, ‘that question is the most 
cruel punishment you could inflict upon me for my fault. 
Between you so good and merciful, and him so vile and 
treacherous, how could I hesitate to-day?” 

“Thanks!” cried Jean. What you have just said fills 
me with pleasure, Babette; and, believe me, God will 
reward you.” 

“T am sure at least,” said Pierre, “that God will punish 
the base scoundrel. But let us not think of him, Jean; 
we have now other things to do, and only three days in 
which ta make our preparations. We must go out, sea 
our friends, reckon up our arms—” 

He repeated in a low voice: — 

‘‘ Jean, let us remember the 5th!” 

A quarter of an hour after, while Babette, who had 
retired into her chamber in calmer mood, was thanking 
God, she scarcely knew for what, the armourer and weaver 
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were hurrying through the city, quite engrossed by the 
enterprise they were about to undertake. 

They no longer seemed to be thinking of Martin Guerre, 
who, by the way, for his part had little suspicion of the 
reception intended for him ina city where he had never 
set his foot. 

Meanwhile, the cannon continued to thunder, and, as 
Rabutin says, ‘were charging and discharging with amaz- 
ing fury their tempest of artillery.”- 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
UNDER THE TENT. 


On the evening of the 4th of January, three days after 
the scene described, the French, in spite of the predictions 
of Lord Wentworth, had made some way. 

They had not only passed beyond the bridge, but had 
gained possession of Fort de Nieullay in the morning, and 
were masters of all the arms and munitions it contained. 

From this position they could close up every passage by 
which the Spaniards or English might attempt to relieve 
the city from the land side. 

Such a result was surely well worth the furious and 
murderous struggle which it cost. 

“Am I the sport of a dream!” exclaimed Lord Went- 
worth, when he saw his troops flying in disorder towards 
the city, despite all his efforts to hold them at their post. 

And, to complete his humiliation, he had to follow them. 
His duty was to be the last to die. 

“Fortunately,” said Lord Derby to him, when they had 
reached a place of safety, “Calais and the Vieux-Chfteau, 
notwithstanding the few troops that are left us, can hold 
out for two or three days longer. The Risbank fort and 
the entrance by sea remain free, and England is not far 
off |” 

And in fact the council of Lord Wentworth was no 
sooner assembled that it declared with confidence that 
their salvation must come from there. The time for pride 
was past. Adespatch must besent to Dover atonce. The 
day after, at the latest, reinforcements would arrive, and 
Calais would be saved. 
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Lord Wentworth adopted this plan with resignation. 
A ship sailed for Dover immediately, with an urgent 
message to the governor. 

Then the English took measures for concentrating all 
their energies on the defence of the Vieux-Chfteau. 

It was the vulnerable side of Calais. On the other 
hand, Fort Risbank was sufficiently protected by the sea, 
the dunes, and a handful of the urban militia. 

While the besieged are organising in Calais resistance 
at all the points liable to attack, let us turn our attention 
for a while to what the besiegers are doing outside the 
city, and notably to what Viscount d’Exmes, Martin Guerre, 
and their gallant recruits are doing on this same evening 
of the 4th. 

The soldier’s task and not the sapper’s was theirs, and 
as their place was not in the trenches or in the labours of 
the siege, but in the brunt of the battle and the assault, 
they must be taking their rest at the hour we are about to 
view them. We have only in fact to lift the canvas ata 
corner of the tent, pitched somewhat apart from the right 
of the French camp, to find Gabriel and his little band of 
volunteers again. 

The tableau presented to our gaze is at once picturesque 
and varied. 

Gabriel, with his head bent, seated in a corner on the 
only stool the tent contained, appears absorbed in deep 
meditation. 

At his feet, Martin Guerre was fixing the buckle of a 
sword-belt. He raised his eyes anxiously to his master 
from time to time; but he respected the silent meditation 
in which he saw him plunged. 

Not far from them, on a kind of bed made up of cloaks, 
lay and groaned a wounded man. Alas! this wounded 
man was no other than the unlucky Malemort. 

At the other end of the tent, the pious Lactance was 
telling his beads on his knees with activity and fervour. 
Lactance had the misfortune, at the taking of Fort de 
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Nieullay in the morning, to knock on the head three of 
his brethren in Christ Jesus. He owed, therefore, to his 
conscience three hundred Paters and the same number of 
Aves. It was the ordinary penance laid upon him by his 
confessor for those he killed. The reparation in the case 
of those he wounded required only half the amount. 

Near by Yvonnet, after carefully cleaning his boots and 
brushing the mud and dust from his clothes, was looking 
round him for some spot where the dampness was not too 
excessive to hinder him from stretching his limbs and 
snatching a little repose, the prolonged watching and 
exhausting labour being quite out of harmony with the 
constitution of that delicate person. 

Two yards from Yvonnet, Scharfenstein uncle and. 
Seharfenstein nephew were making complicated calcula- 
tions on theif enormotis fingers. They were trying to 
estimate what the morning’s booty should bring them. 
Scharfenstein nephew had had the ability to lay his hands 
of a coat of mail of price, and the two worthy Teutons 
with radiant faces were dividing in advance the money 
they reckoned on getting for their rich prey. 

As for the rest of our paladins, they were grouped 
around the centre of the tent, playing at dice; and gam- 
blers and betters were following eagerly the varied chances 
of the game. 

A big smoky candle, fixed in the ground, lit up their 
faces, —so0me joyous, some disappointed, and cast a few 
flickering gleams on the other countenances whose de- 
cidedly different expressions we have endeavoured to 
disclose and sketch in the partial shadow. 

A groan from Malemort, more doleful than usual, com- 
pelled Gabriel to raise his head, and he said to his 
squite: — 

“Martin Guerre, dd you know what time it is?” 

"Monseigneur, not very well. This rainy night has 
quetiched all the stars. But I fancy it is not very far 
ftom six; for {t has been dark for more than an hour.” 
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“And this surgepn promised you that he would surely 
come at six?” 

“At six exactly, monseigneur; and here he is,” said 
Martin, as the hangings were lifted, 

The Viscount d’Exmés oaat a singla glance upon the 
new-comer, and although he had only seen him once 
before, recognised him. But, the face of the surgeon was 
one of those which, once seen, are never forgotten. 

“Master Ambroise Paré!” cried Gabriel, rising, 

“M. le Vicomte d’Exmés!” said Paré, with a profound 
inclination. 

“Ah, master! I did not know you were in the ¢amp, and 
gO near us,” returned Gabriel, 

“T alwaya try to be where I can do most good,” was 
Paré’s answer. 

“There [ recognise that generous heart; and I am doubly 
grateful to you to-day, far I am about to have recourse to 
your science and abjlity.” 

“Not for yourself, I trust. What is the matter?” 

“It goncernos one of my followers, who, while rushing on 
the enemy with a kind of madness, received a lance-thrupt 
in the shoulder.” 

‘In the shoulder? That cannot be very serious.” 

‘T fear if may be,” said Gabriel, lowerjng his voice; 
“for one of the comrades of the wounded man, named 
Ncharfenstein, that ia he yonder, tried to pull out the 
lance-head in such a rough and awkward fashion that the 
iron remajned behind,” 

Ambroise Paré showed by hie face that he augured hadly 
for the result. 

“ Well, let us look at it,” he agid with his usual calmness. 

He waa conducted to the couch of the patient, All the 
adventurers had risen, and now gathered about the surgeon, 
—some abandoning thelr game, others their galculations, 
and one hia attempt to render his costume apick and span, 
Lactanee alone went on with his penanoe; for it waa his 
custom naver to omit this atonement for his valiant feats, 
except to engage in others, 
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Ambroise Paré removed the linen wrappings of Male- 
mort’s shoulder and examined the wound attentively. He 
shook his head doubtfully; but he said aloud: — 

“It will be nothing.” 

“Ugh!” growled Malemort, “if it is nothing, then I can 
return to ight to-morrow?” 

“T don’t think so,” replied Paré, who was probing the 
wound. 

‘‘Ah, do you know you are hurting mea little?” returned 
Malemort. 

‘“T can well believe that,” said the surgeon; “courage, 
my friend!” 

‘Oh, I have courage enough!” growled Malemort; “and 
what I have suffered so far has not been too hard to bear. 
But won’t it be harder when you come to pulling out this 
damned iron?” 

‘No, for here it is,” replied Paré, triumphantly, rais- 
ing the lance-head he had just extracted, and showing it to 
Malemort. 

“Tam very much obliged to you, Master Surgeon,” said 
Malemort, politely. 

A murmur of admiration and astonishment greeted this 
masterstroke of Master Ambroise Paré. 

“What, all over?” cried Gabriel. “Why, it is a 
miracle!” 

“Tt must also be acknowleged,” answered Paré, smiling, 
“that our patient is anything but chicken-hearted.” 

“‘Nor the operator a bungler, by the mass!” cried a new 
arrival, who had entered unperceived on account of the 
general anxiety. 

But at this well-known voice all stood aside. 

“M. le Duc de Guise!” said Paré, recognising the 
commander-in-chief. 

“Yes, master, M. de Guise, who is astounded at your 
coolness and skill. By St. Francis, my patron, I have 
seen some stupid donkeys of doctors just now at the am- 
bulance yonder, and I swear they were doing more harm 
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to our soldiers with their instruments than the English 
with their weapons. But you have plucked out that stake 
with as much ease as if it were a white hair. And I did 
not know you! What is your name, master?” 

“ Ambroise Paré, monseigneur.” 

"Well, Master Ambroise Paré, I guarantee you that 
your fortune is made; but on one condition.” 

“* And may I know it, monseigneur? ” 

“Tt is that should [ receive a wound or a bruise, — and 
either is very possible, more so at present than ever, — you 
take charge of me, and treat me with as little ceremony as 
that poor devil there.” 

“ Monseigneur, I will do so,” said Ambroise Paré, bow- 
ing. ‘When men suffer they are equal.” 

“Hum!” rejoined Francis de Guise; “try then to prove, 
in the case referred to, that a similar equality marks the 
mode of curing them.” 

“Will monseigneur now permit me to close and ban- 
dage this man’s wound? There are other sufferers to be 
attended to to-day.” 

“Of course, Master Ambroise Paré. Don’t pay any 
attention to me. Iam ina hurry myself to send you to 
the rescue of our poor fellows from the hands of those 
confounded followers of AMsculapius. Besides, I want to 
confer with M. d’Exmés.” 

Ambroise Paré at once returned to his task of dressing 
Malemort’s wound. 

‘‘Master Surgeon, I beg to thank you again,” said the 
wounded man. ‘But may I ask you to render me another 
service?” 

‘‘And what is it, my brave fellow?” asked Paré. 

“It is this, monsieur. Now that I no longer feel the 
presence of that horrible fragment in my flesh it looks, 
does it not, as if I am very nearly cured?” 

“Yes, very nearly,” replied Ambroise, tying the liga- 
tures, 

“Well, then,” returned Malemort, in a simple and free 
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and-easy tone, "would you have the poodness to tall my 
inaster, M. d’Exmeés, that if there is to be any fighting tu- 
motrow, I am perfectly fit to be in it.” 

“You fight to-morrow!” exclaimed Ambroise. ‘Oh, 
ee Well, you may a8 well get that idea out of your 

ead.” 

“Ah, but I cannot!” replied Malemort, dolefully. 

“But, you unreasonable man, I must prescribe absolute 
rest for a full week, confinement td your bed, and a very 
light diet.” 

“Oh! es much abstinence from food a8’ you Wish; but 
not from battle, doctor, I humbly beg.” 

“You ate mad!” continued Paré. “Why, if you were 
to rise, you would have ah attack of fever, atid all would 
be up with you. I have said a week, anid I shall not bate 
an hour of it.” 

“Ugh!” yelled Malemort, “in a week, good-bye to the 
siege. Am I never to have my fill of fighting then?” 

“A tough customer that!” said the Duke de Guise, who 
had been listening to this singular dialogue. 

“That is Malemort’s way,” returned Gabriel, smiling, 
“and I beg vou, monseigneur, to have him removed to the 
ambulance, and watched while he is there. For if he hears 
the slightest sound of battle, he is capable of trying to 
rise in spite of everything.” 

“Well, nothing more simple,” replied the Duke de Guise. 
“Order your people to remove him there.” 

“But, monselgneur,” replied Gabriel, with some em- 
barrasysment, “I shall have need of my men to-night 
perhaps.” 

“Indeed!” said Francis de Guise, regarding Gabriel with 
sirprise. 

“Tf M. d’Exmés wishes,” said Ambroise Paré, who 
approached them after dressing the woutd, “I can have 
éut doughty champion removed on a litter by two of my 
assistants.” 

“I atcept your offer with thanks,” teturned Gabriel, 
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“and I know it is needless to ask your utmost vigilance in 
his regard.” 

“Ugh!” howled Malemort, again in utter despair. 

Ambroise Paré passed out, after taking leave of the Duke 
de Guise. The followers of M. d’Exmés, on a sign from 
Martin Guerre, all withdrew to the end of the tent, and 
Gabriel was to some degree alone with the commander-in- 
chief of the expedition. 
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CHAPTER LY. 
LITTLE BOATS SAVE BIG SHIPS. 


As soon as Viscount d’Exmés found himself alone, or almost 
alone with the Duke de Guise, he began by saying, — 

“ Well, are you satisfied, monseigneur ?” 

“Yes, my friend, satisfied with what we have gained; 
but, I confess, anxious as to the prospect of gaining more. 
This anxiety has made me leave my tent, wander through the 
camp, and come to you for encouragement and counsel.” 

“But has anything fresh happened ?”’ returned Gabriel. 
“ The result has, as it seems to me, exceeded all your expec- 
tations. You have become master in four days of the two 
bucklers of Calais. The defenders of the city and of the 
Vieux-Chiteau cannot now hold out more than forty-eight 
hours.” 

“True,” replied the duke, “but they may hold out for 
forty hours, and, by doing so, ruin us and save themselves.” 

“Oh! monseigneur, you must really allow me to doubt 
that,’? said Gabriel. 

“No, my friend,” returned the duke, ‘my old experience 
does not deceive me; unless there happen some stroke of 
fortune or some opportunity unforeseen by human ecalcu- 
lation, our enterprise has failed. You may believe what I 
say.” 

“And why so?” asked Gabriel, with a smile that was 
singularly out of keeping with the painful intelligence he 
was hearing. 

“JT can easily show you, basing my conclusions on your 
own plan. Follow me closely.” 

“T am all attention, monseigneur.” 
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“The strange and hazardous adventure into which my 
wary ambition has been hurried by your youthful ardour 
could only succeed when aided by the astonishment and 
isolation of the English garrison. Calais could not be 
taken, but might be surprised. Was it not on this basis we 
reasoned out our mad undertaking ?” 

‘ And, so far, facts have not proved our reasoning was 
wrong,” 

“No, undoubtedly,” said the Dukede Guise, “and you 
have proved, Gabriel, that you were as capable of judging 
men as of observing things, that you had studied the heart of 
the governor of Calais as skilfully as the interior of his 
city. Lord Wentworth has not belied any of your con- 
jectures. He believed his nine hundred men and his for- 
midable outposts would suffice to make us repent of our 
audacious raid. He set too little value on us to be alarmed, 
and did not summon asingle company to his aid either from 
the continent or from England.” 

« Yes, I think I formed a correct notion as to how his dis- 
dainful pride would affect his action under the circum- 
stance.” 

“So, thanks to his overweening arrogance, we have 
taken the fort of St. Agatha without firing a shot, and 
that of Nieullay after a successful encounter of three 
days.” 

« And the result now is,’’ said Gabriel, joyously, ‘ that 
should the English or Spaniards attempt to bring any 
help to their countrymen or their allies from the land 
side, they would be crushed by the batteries of the 
Duke de Guise, not supported by the cannon of Lord 
Wentworth.” 

“They will be on their guard and will not come too close 
to us,”’ returned Francis de Guise, smiling, who was allow- 
ing himself to be won over by the hopeful cheerfulness of 
the young man. 

‘ Well, is not that an important point gained ? ” returned 
Gabriel. 


I 
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“Undoubtedly,” said the duke. “It is not the only 
point, however, nor the most important one. We have 
shut one of the gates by which a relieving force could enter 
Calais, but another is left open.” 

‘What one, monseigneur ? ” said Gabriel, who feigned to 
be puzzled. 

‘Cast your eyes upon this map drawn by Marshal Strozzi 
according to the plan supplied by you. Calais may be 
succoured from two quarters, from fort de Nieullay, which 
defends the roads, and approaches by land.” 

“But which defend them for us at present,” interrupted 
Gabriel. 

Perfectly correct,” said the duke. “ But look seaward 
and what do you observe? Fort Risbank, protected by 
the ocean, the dunes, and the marshes, — Fort Risbank, or, 
if you prefer to call it so, the Octagon tower, which com- 
mands the entire harbour and opens or closes it to ships. 
Only let a hint of what has happened reach Dover, and, 
in a few hours, English vessels will bring reinforcements 
and provisions enough to render the place safe for 
years. Thus, Fort Risbank guards the city and the sea 
guards Fort Risbank. Now, do you know, Gabriel, what 
Lord Wentworth is doing this very hour to repair his late 


misfortune ? ” 
‘ Certainly,” replied the Viscount d’Exmes calmly, “ Lord 


Wentworth, guided by the unanimous opinion of his council, 
is sending to Dover the information he had delayed too 
long, and counts on receiving to-morrow, at a fixed hour, 
the reinforcements which he has at last acknowledged to 
be necessary.” 

“And what follows ? You have not finished surely ? ” 
asked M. de Guise. 

“TI confess, monseigneur, that I do not see much farther,” 
answered Gabriel. “I have not the prescience of God.” 

‘The foresight of man is all that is required here, and 
since yours stops half way, I shall finish the journey 
for it.” 
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‘Have the goodness, then, to tel] me, monseigneur, what 
is likely to happen,” said Gabriel, bowing. 

“The matter is very simple,” returned the duke, ‘The 
besieged, having all England to call upon if necessary, will 
be able, from to-morrow, to meet us at the Vieua-Chfiteau 
with superior, nay, invincible forces. If, nevertheless, we 
hold our ground, all the English and Spaniards in Ardres, 
Ham, and St. Quentin will gather together and fall like an 
avalanche upon the suburbs of Calais. Then, when they 
judge themselves sufficiently numerous, they will besiege us 
in their turn. I admit they will not take Nieullay all 
at ounce, but they will recover St. Agatha easily, and 
then we shall be between two fires.” 

‘Such a catastrophe would, indeed, be frightful,” said 
Gabriel, quietly. 

‘And yet it is only too probable,” returned the Duke de 
Guise, with a gesture of discouragement, 

“But, monseigneur, you must have thought of some way 
to prevent such a terrible catastrophe ? ” 

“T have thought of nothing else,” replied the duke. 

“ And the result ? ” asked Gabriel, carelesaly. 

‘Well, our only chance, a chance precarious at the best, 
alas! is to make a desperate attack upon the Vieux- 
Chateau. We cannot, of course, make proper preparations, 
but we must push on the works to-night with all possible 
activity. JI see no other plan, and this is less mad than to 
wait until the English reinforcements arrive. The furia 
francesa, a8 they say in Italy, may by its marvellous impet- 
uosity carry these inaccessible walls.” 

“No, it would dash itself to pieces against them,” re- 
joined Gabriel, coldly. ‘“ Pardon me, monseigneur ; but the 
French army seems to me neither strong enough nor weak 
enough at present to venture on the impossible, A terrible 
responsibility weighs upon you, monseigneur. [t is pro- 
bable that, after losing half of our men, we should be finally 
tepulsed. What will the Duke de Guise do then ?” 

“ Not expose himself at least to total destruction or to a 
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complete check,” said Francis of Lorraine, dejectedly ; “ but 
rather withdraw his troops from those accursed walls — at 
least, such as are left—and preserve them until better 
days for king and country.” 

‘The conqueror of Metz and Renty think of retreating |!” 
cried Gabriel. 

“ That is better than continuing a useless struggle, as the 
constable did at the battle of St. Laurent,” said the Duke 
de Guise. 

‘ No matter; it would be a disastrous blow both to the 
glory of France and your own fame, monseigneur,” replied 
Gabriel. 

‘‘Who knows that better than I?” cried the duke. 
‘‘Such is success and fortune! If I had succeeded, I 
should have been a hero, a great genius, a demigod. I fail, 
and I shall be but a vain-glorious dreamer who well de- 
serves his shame and his fall. The same enterprise which, 
if it had prospered, would have been styled noble and aston- 
ishing, now that it has failed, will render me the laughing- 
stock of Europe, and adjourn or even destroy in their germ 
all my projects and all my hopes. See on what paltry 
incidents the wretched ambitions of this world turn!” 

The duke stopped speaking, apparently having become 
utterly hopeless. There was a long silence, which Gabriel 
was careful not to interrupt. 

He was determined to let the trained eyes of his com- 
mander measure all the terrible difficulties of the situation. 
Then, when he concluded the duke had thoroughly sounded 
them, he said, — 

“T see, monseigneur, that you are at present a prey to 
that uncertainty which, in the very middle of the greatest 
deeds, often seizes on those whodothem. Allow mea word, 
however. Surely a captain of such surpassing genius as 
the one whom I have the honour to address would never 
have engaged in so serious an enterprise as this from mo- 
tives of little weight. The slightest details, the remotest 
eventualities, were foreseen before you left the Louvre. 
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You must have found solutions in advance for all perplexi- 
ties and remedies for all evils. How comes it, then, that 
you hesitate and seem puzzled now ?” 

‘‘Good heavens!” said the Duke de Guise, “ your youth- 
ful enthusiasin and assurance fascinated and blinded me, 
Gapriel!” 

‘“ Monseigneur!” replied Viscount d’Exmés, reproach- 
fully. 

“Oh! do not be annoyed; Iam not angry with you; I 
admired your idea, which was graud and patriotic. But 
reality is the death of fine dreams. Still, I recall the fact 
that 1 did offer certain objections which had reference to 
the very condition we find ourselves in, and you removed 
these objections.” 

‘How, if you please, monseigneur?” asked Gabriel. 

“You promised,” said the duke, ‘‘that if we took St. 
Agatha and Nieullay ina few days, you would, by means 
of the understanding you had with certain parties in the city, 
place Fort Risbank in our hands; and then Calais could not 
be relieved either by sea or land. Yes, Gabriel, [ remember, 
and you must remember too, that you promised this.” 

‘ Well—” said Viscount d’Exmes, without appearing in 
the slightest degree disturbed. 

“Well!” retorted the duke, “your hopes have deceived 
you, have they not? Your friends in Calais have not kept 
their word, naturally. They are not yet certain of our vic- 
tory; they are afraid, and will only show themselves when 
their aid is no longer needed.” 

‘Excuse me, monseigneur, who told you so?” 

‘Why, your own silence, my friend. The moment has 
come when your auxiliaries should serve you, and might 
Save us. They do not stir, and you are silent. I conclude 
you no longer count upon them, and we may give up hopes 
of aid from that quarter.” 

“If you knew me better, monseigneur, you would have 
learned that I care little about speaking when I can act.” 

“ What! you have still hopes ? ” 
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“Yes, monseigneur, for I am still alive,” said Gabriel, 
with a melancholy and grave expression. 

Then Fort Risbank —” 

“Will be yours, 1f I am not dead, at the appointed time.” 

“ But, Gabriel, that is to-morrow, to-morrow morning.” 

“We shall have it, then, to-morrow morning,” replied 
Gabriel, calmly ; ‘that is, I repeat, if I am not dead, and, in 
that case, you cannot reproach me with a breach of my word, 
for I shall have given my life to keep my promise.” 

Gabriel,” said the duke, “‘what are you about to do, — 
to brave some inortal peril, to run some insensate risk? I 
will not have it! France has too much need of men such 
as you.” 

“Do not be alarmed, monseigneur,” rejoined Gabriel. 
“Tf the peril is great, the aim is great also, and the game 
is well worth the risk connected with it. Do yon think 
only of profiting by the results, and leave me to think of 
the means. JI am responsible only for myself, you are re- 
sponsible for all.” 

‘“What can I do to aid you, at least? What part do you 
allot me in your plan ?” 

“ Monseigneur, if you had not done me the favour to 
come to my tent, I should have entered yours with a re- 
quest — ” 

“Speak ! speak at once!” interrupted Francis de Guise, 
quickly. . 

“On to-morrow, the 5th of January, at daybreak, that is 
to say at eight o’clock, for the nights are long in January, 
have the kindness to station a trustworthy man on that 
promontory yonder from which Fort Risbank can be seen. 
If the English flag continues to float there, attempt the 
desperate assault you had resolved on; for I shall have 
failed, in other words, I shall be dead.” 

“Dead!” cried the duke. “Gabriel, you confess your 
3e]f that you are about to destroy yourself 1” 

‘In that case, lose no time in regretting me, mon- 
seigneur. Only let everything be ready for your last effort, 
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and I pray that God may give you success. Courage, mone 
seigneur! Let every man march to the assault! The Eng- 
lish succours cannot arrive before noon; you will have four 
hours of heroism to prove before retreating that the French 
are as intrepid as they are prudent,” 

“But yourself, Gabriel, yourself; tell me, at least, that 
you have some chances of success.” 

‘‘Reassure yourself, monseigneur, I have. Be calm and 
patient, therefore, like the strong man you are. Jet not 
your assault be too precipitate. Until necessity constrain 
you, do not venture on this hazardous extremity. Finally, 
you will only have to let Marshal Strozzi and his sappers 
quietly continue the works on the siege lines, and your 
soldiers and gunners selze the favourable moment for an 
assault, if, at eight o’clock, you are told the standard of 
France floats over Fort Risbauk.”’ 

‘The standard of France over Fort Risbank!” cried 
Francis de Lorraine. 

“ Where the sight of it, I fancy, will be sufficient warn- 
ing to the ships coming from England that they had better 
return thither.” 

‘ T think as you do,” said M. de Guise. “But, my friend, 
how do you intend —” 

‘‘Let me keep my secret, J beg you, monseigneur,” said 
Gabriel, ‘My plan is sa strange that perhaps you would 
try to turn me from it if you knew it. There is now no 
more time for doubt or reflection. Besides, in all I com- 
promise neither the army nor you. The men who are 
there, the only ones I shall employ, are all my own volun: 
teers, and you have engaged to let me deal with them as 
I liked. I desire to accomplish my task unaided or to 
die.” 

‘ And why this pride ? ” asked the Duke de Guise, 

“Tt is not pride, monseigneur, but I wish to repay you 
for the priceless favour you were good enough to promise 
to do for ma in Paris, and which, J hope, you remember.” 

“What priceless favour do you speak of, Gabriel? I 
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pass for having a good memory, especially regarding my 
friends. But I confess, to my shame, I cannot recall — ” 

‘Alas, monseigneur, the thing is, nevertheless, so im- 
portant for me! This is what I solicited from your kind- 
ness: If you were assured in your own mind that not only 
the idea of the capture of Calais, but the execution of that 
idea was due to me, I asked you, not to give me the honour 
of it publicly, for such honour belonged to you as the chief 
of the enterprise, but only to declare to King Henry the 
Second the part I had taken in this conquest under your 
orcers. Now, you were kind enough to let me hope that 
this reward should be granted to me.” 

‘“ What! so that was the unheard-of favour to which vou 
alluded, Gabriel? Why, hang me! if I ever suspected it! 
My friend, that is no reward, it is simply justice; and in 
secret or in public, according to your wish, I shall be always 
ready, as is my duty, to acknowledge and attest your merits 
and services.” 

“My ambition does not go further. Let the king be 
informed of my services. He has a prize in his hands 
which to me is worth all the honour and all the good 
fortune in the world.” 

“The king shall know all you have done for him, 
Gabriel. But can I do nothing for you further?” 

‘Yes, monseigneur, I have a few other services to ask 
of your good wil.” 

‘ Name them,’’ said the duke. 

“First, I require the countersign, so that I and my 
people can leave the camp at any hour to-night we wish.” 

“You have but to say, Calais and Charles, and the 
sentinels will let you pass.” 

‘“‘Then, monseigneur, if I fall and if you succeed, I 
venture to remind you that Madame de Castro, the king’s 
daughter, is Lord Wentworth’s prisoner, and has the most 
legitimate right to your courteous protection.” 


“YT will remember my duties as a man and a gentleman, 
What next?” 
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“Tn fine, monseigneur, I am about to contract a consid- 
erable debt to-night to a fisherman of the coast named 
Anselme. I have written to Master Elyot, the steward of 
my domains, to provide for the support and comfort of his 
family, in case he fall with me. But I should wish you to 
see to the execution of my orders, for greater security.” 

“It shall be so. Is that all ?” 

“ That is all, monseigneur. Only if you do not see me 
again, think of me sometimes, I beg of you, and with some 
regret, and speak of me with some esteem, either to the 
king, who will certainly be satisfied with my death, or to 
Madame de Castro, who will, perhaps, be sorry for it. And 
now I shall not detain you any longer, but bid you adieu, 
monseigneur.” 

The Duke de Guise rose. 

“Banish these gloomy ideas of yours, my friend,” he 
said. “JT shall now leave you alone with your mysterious 
project, but I assure you my anxiety will let me sleep but 
little until eight o’clock to-morrow morning, especially 
on account of the obscurity that, as far as I am concerned, 
rests upon all you are about todo. Something tells me I 
shall see you again, and so I do not say adieu.” 

“Thanks for the augury, monseigneur ! for, if you see 
me again, it will be in the French city of Calais.” 

“In that case,” replied the duke, “you can boast of 
having rescued both the honour of France and my own 
from great peril.” 

‘Little boats, monseigneur, sometimes save big ships,” 
said Gabriel, inclining. 

The Duke de Guise pressed Gabriel’s hand warmly for 
the last time, on the threshold of the tent, and returned in 
deep reflection to his quarters. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


OBSCURI SOLA SUB NOCTE. 


WHEN Gabriel returned to his seat, after conducting M. 
de Guise to the door, he made a sign to Martin Guerre, who 
rose immediately and passed out without seeming to need 
any other explanation. 

The squire entered again, a quarter of an hour after, 
accompanied by a miserable-looking creature miserably 
elad. 

Martin approached his master, who was again absorbed 
in his meditations. As to the others, they were gam- 
bling or sleeping, according to their several idiosyncrasies. 

‘¢ Monseigneur,” said Martin, “this is our man.” 

“ Ah! good !” said Gabriel. “ You are the fisherman An- 
selme of whom Martin Guerre has spoken to me?” he 
added, addressing the new-comer. 

“Yes, I am he, monseigneur,” said the man. 

“ And you know,” resumed Viscount d’Exmés, “ the ser- 
vice expected of you?” 

“Your squire has mentioned it, monseigneur, and I] 
am ready.” 

‘‘Martin Guerre must also have mentioned,” continued 
Gabriel, “that in this expedition, you, as well as our- 
selves, risk your life.”’ 

“Ob !” returned the fisherman, “he had no need to tell 
me that. I knew it as well as or even better than he.” 

“ And yet you have come ?” said Gabriel. 

‘ Yes, I am at your orders,” replied Anselme. 

"Good ! My friend, you must have a stout heart.” 

‘Qr a miserable livelihood,” answered the fisherman, 
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‘Why so?” asked Gabriel. “ What do you mean ?” 

“What doI mean!” cried Anselme. ‘ By our Lady of 
Grace! I brave death every day to catch a single fish, and 
very often don’t catch one at all. There is n’t much merit, 
then, in risking this tanned hide of mine for you to-day, 
seeing you pledge yourselves, whether I live or die, to 
secure the welfare of ny wife and three children.” 

“Yes,” said Gabriel, but the perils you meet daily are 
hidden or dubious. You never embark in a storm. This 
time the perll is visible and certain.” 

“Ah! yes, surely,” returned the fisherman, “one must 
surely be & madnian or a saint to venture out to sea on 
such a night as this. But that is your affair, and doesn’t 
concern me. It is your idea. You have paid in advance for 
my boat and my body. But you will owe a fine candle to 
the Blessed Virgin, I can tell you, if you reach land safe 
and sound.” 

“ Atid once we are there,” said Gabriel, “ your task is 
not over. After rowing, you must fight, if called on, and 
do the work of 4 Soldier after doing that of a sailor.” 

“All right,” said Anselme; “don’t discourage me too 
much. You shall be obeyed. You puatantee me the 
lives of those dear to me. I give you mine. The bargain 
has been struck. No need talking about it.” 

‘You are a brave man,” returned Viscount d’Exmeés. 
‘Have no anxiety as to your wife and children. They 
shall be taken care of. I have written to my intendant 
Elyot my orders on the subject, and besides, M. le Duo 
de Guise will see to the matter.”’ 

“It is more than is necessary, monseigneur, and you are 
more generous than a king,” said the fisherman. ‘Though 
you had only given me the sum which has saved us from 
misery in these hard times, I should never have asked for 
more. I hope you may be as gatisfied with me as I am with 
you,” 


“Now let us see,” resumed Gabriel. ‘Can your boat 
hold fourtesn ?” 
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‘She has held twenty, monseigneur.”’ 

“You’ll need some help in rowing, won't you? ” 

“Well ! I should think so!” said Anselme. “Ill have 
enough to do with the helm and sail, that is, if she can carry 
sail.” 

‘We have,” said Martin Guerre, “ Ambrosio, Pilletrousse, 
and Landry, who can row as well as if they never did any- 
thing else in their lives. And as for myself, I can swim as 
well with the oars as with my arms.” 

“ That’s first-rate !”’ rejoined Anselme, gayly. ‘TI shall 
look like some brisk skipper, I hope, with such a fine crew 
serving under me. Master Martin has now left me in 
ignorance of one thing, —the exact point where we are to 
land.” 

“The Risbank fort,” replied Viscount d’Exmeés. 

“Risbank fort! Did you say Risbank fort?” cried An- 
selme, astounded. 

“Yes, undoubtedly,” said Gabriel. ‘Have you any 
objection ? ” 

‘‘None,” returned the fisherman, “except that there is 
scarcely any place where you can land, and, for my part, 
I have never cast anchor there. It is all rock.” 

** Do you refuse to carry us ?” asked Gabriel, 

‘No, by my soul, and, although I don’t know much about 
those quarters, I ’11 do my best. My father, who, like myself, 
was by birth a fisherman, used to say: ‘Don’t attempt to 
domineer over fish or customers.’ 1’ll lead you to Risbank 
fort, if I can. A nice time of it we’ll have when we get 
there.” 

‘At what hour are we to be ready ?” asked Gabriel. 

‘You wished to be there at four, I think ?” said Anselme. 

“ Between four and five, not earlier.” 

“Well! it will take us about two hours to get there from 
the place where we start if we do not wish to be seen or 
excite suspicion. The important point is not to tire our- 
selves out uselessly in the water. Then, we must reckon 
on our journey from here to the creek costing us an hour.” 
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“We should quit the camp an hour after midnight 
then ?” said Gabriel. 

‘Yes, about that time,” replied Anselme. 

‘T shall now warn my men tobe ready,” returned Viscount 
d’Exmés. 

‘‘ Do so, monseigneur,” said the fisherman. “TI will only ask 
your permission to sleep till one o’clock with them. I have 
taken leave of my family ; the boat is waiting for us, care- 
fully concealed and safely moored; there is nothing at 
present to call me outside.” 

“You are right, Anselme, take what rest you can,” 
answered Gabriel; ‘“ you will have fatigue enough to stand 
to-night. Martin, warn your comrades.” 

‘‘Halloo | you gamblers and sleepers!” shouted Martin 
Guerre. 

“ What? What’s up? What’s the matter ?” they cried, 
rising and approaching. 

“ Monseigneur’s private expedition will begin in an 
hour,” said Martin. 

‘Good ! capital | perfect!” was the unanimous response 
of the fire-eaters. 

Malemort contributed a hurrah to these unequivocal signs 
of satisfaction. 

But at this very moment, entered the four assistants of 
Ambroise Paré with the announcement that they were 
about to take the wounded man to the ambulance. 

Malemort uttered loud cries. 

In spite of his protest and resistance, however, he was 
placed on the litter. In vain did he address the harshest 
reproaches to his comrades, calling them deserters, traitors, 
and cowards, to go away to fight without him. No attention 
was paid to his insults, and he was carried off, howling and 
cursing. 

‘‘We must now,” said Martin Guerre, “make all our 
arrangements and assign to each his rank and his part.” 

“What sort of a job is it to be?” asked Pilletrousse, 

‘Some kind of assault,’ answered Martin. 
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‘‘Then of course J am to be the first to mount !’”’ cried 
Yvonnet. 

“JT have no objection,” said Martin. 

“Nol that’s not fair!” protested Ambrosio. ‘‘ Yvonnet 
always monopolises the post of danger. One would think 
it was made for him specially, upon my word |” 

“Let him alone,” said Viscount d’Exmés, interfering. 
‘‘In the perilous ascent we are about to attempt he who 
mounts first will be, I think, the least exposed. The proof 
of this is that I shall be the last to mount myself.” 

‘Then Yvonnet is nicely tricked!” said Ambrosio, 
laughing. 

Martin Guerre assigned to each his number for the order 
of march, for the boat, and for the assault. Ambrosio, 
Pilletrousse, and Landry were told off for rowing. In fact, 
every precaution that could be taken was taken, so as to 
avoid, as far as possible, misunderstandings aud confusion. 

Lactance took Martin aside foramoment. ‘“ Excuse me,” 
he said, “‘ but is there going to be any killing ? ” 

“I don’t know for certain, but it is very possible,” 
answered Martin. 

“Thanks,” said Lactance, “in that case, I shall say 
in advance my prayers for three dead and as many 
wounded.” 

When everything was settled, Gabriel advised his fol- 
lowers to take a few hours’ rest. He undertook to awaken 
them himself when it was necessary. 

“Yes, I shall be very glad to sleep for awhile,” said 
Yvonuet, “for my poor nerves are in a horrible flutter this 
evening, and, when I fight, I need to be self-possessed and 
fresh!” 

After a few minutes, nothing was heard in the tent but 
the regular snoring of the veterans and the monotonous 
paternosters of Lactance. The last also soon died away ; 
Lactance grew drowsy, and was at last vanquished by sleep, 

Gabriel alone watched and thought. Towards one o!clook, 
he awoke his men one after another, All rose and armed 
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themselves in silence. Then they softly passed out of the 
tent and camp. 

At the words Calais and Charles uttered in a low voice 
by Gabriel, the sentinels let them pass without difficulty. 

The little troop, guided by Anselme the fisher, advanced 
then across the country and along the coast. No one spoke 
a word. The only sounds heard were the wailing of the 
winds and the roaring of the sea in the distance. 

The night was dark and foggy. Our adventurers encoun- 
tered no one on their way. Had they done so, though, 
they could not have been seen, or, if seen, they would have 
been taken for phantoms. 

In the interior of the city, there was also a man who was 
still awake. 

It was Lord Wentworth the governor. And yet, counting 
on the arrival of the succours he had summoned from Dover, 
Lord Wentworth had returned to his apartments to geta 
few moments’ repose. 

He had not slept, in fact, for three days, had exposed 
himself, it must be admitted, at every endangered point 
with a courage that never weakened, and had multiplied 
himself, as it were, at all the points where his presence was 
necessary. 

On the evening of the 4th of January, he had himself 
visited the breach in the Vieux-Ch&teau, stationed the senti- 
nels, and reviewed the urban militia charged with the easy 
task of defending Fort Risbank. 

But in spite of his weariness, and although all was safe 
and quiet, he could not sleep. 

A vague, absurd, yet incessant fear kept him awake on 
his couch. 

All his precautions were, however, well taken. The 
enemy could not attempt a nocturnal assault through a 
breach so slight as that of the Vieux-Ch&éteau. As to the 
other points, they were guarded by the marshes and the 
ocean. 

Lord Wentworth repeated all this to himself a thousand 
times, and yet he could not sleep. 
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He had an unaccountable sensation that a formidable 
peril, an invisible enemy, was prowling around the city in 
the night. 

His imagination did not present this enemy in the form 
of Marshal Strozzi or the Duke de Nevers, or even the great 
Francis de Guise. 

What ! could it be his late prisoner whom his hatred had 
several times recognised in the distance from the top of the 
Tamparts? Was it truly that madman, that Viscount 
d’Exmes, the lover of Madame de Castro ? 

A laughable adversary this for a governor of Calais ina 
city still so formidably guarded ! 

Yet Lord Wentworth, with all his efforts, could not 
master his instinctive dismay, nor account for it. 

But he felt it, and he did not sleep. 
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CHAPTER LVIL. 
BETWEEN TWO ABYSSES. 


Fort RisBANK —called also, on account of its eight sides, 
the Octagon tower — was built, as we have stated, at the 
entrance of the port of Calais, fronting the dunes. Its 
black and formidable mass of granite rested on a mass of 
rock quite as gloomy and enormous. 

The sea, when it was high, dashed its waves against this 
rock, but never reached the lowest blocks of stone in the 
fort. 

Now, the sea was very strong and very menacing on the 
night of the 4th and 5th of January, 1558, towards four in 
the morning. Its loud and mournful lamentations made 
it resemble a soul that is always in pain and always in 
despair. 

At a certain moment, a little after the sentinel, stationed 
on the platform of the tower from two to four, was replaced 
by the sentinel stationed there from four to six, a sort of 
human cry, uttered as it were by a throat lined with copper, 
was heard distinctly through the tempest, blended with the 
eternal moan of the ocean. 

Thereupon, the new sentry might have been seen to start, 
listen eagerly, and place his arbalete against the wall, after 
he had recognised the nature of the strange sound. Next, 
when he had proved to himself that no eye could observe 
him, he raised up the sentry-box with his powerful arms, 
and drew from under it a pile of ropes forming a long ladder, 
which he fastened firmly to certain iron bolts in the battle- 
ments of the fort. 

Finally, the man attached the different fragments of rope 
to one another solidly, let them down over the battlements, 
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and two leaden balls caused them to descend rapidly to the 
rock upon which the fort was seated. 

The ladder measured two hundred and twelve feet in 
length and the Risbank fort two hundred and fifteen. 

Hardly had the sentinel completed his mysterious opera- 
tion when a roundsman appeared at the top of the stone 
staircase leading to the platform. 

But the roundsman found the sentry standing near his 
sentry-box, received the countersign, and went off without 
seeing anything. 

He recovered his tranquillity and waited. It was already 
a quarter past four. 

On the sea, after superhuman struggle and effort, a boat, 
manned by fourteen men, at last succeeded in reaching Fort 
Risbank. A wooden ladder was planted against the rook. 
It reached an excavation of stone where five or six men 
could manage to stand. 

Silently, one by one, the hardy adventurers climbed this 
ladder, and without stopping at the excavation, clambered 
still, using only their hands and feet, taking advantage of 
all the peculiarities of the rock. 

Their aim was certainly to reach the foot of the tower. 

But the night was dark, the rock was slippery. Their 
nails were torn off, their fingers were cut by the sharp 
stones. One of them missed his footing, could not hold on, 
and fell into the sea. 

Fortunately, the last of the fourteen men was still in the 
boat, which he was vainly trying to moor before ascending 
the ladder. 

The man who had fallen, and who, when falling, had the 
courage to repress a single cry, swam vigorously to the boat, 
and the other had the satisfaction of pulling him in, although 
the pitchings of the little craft under him rendered the task 
difficult. 

“What! it’s you, Martin Guerre!” cried the boatman, 
thinking he recognised him in the darkness. 

“Tt is myself, 1 acknowledge, monseigneur,” replied the 
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“ How did you manage to slip, you awkward fellow?” 
Better that this should happen to me than to another.” 
“Why?” 

“Another might have cried.” 

‘All right ; since you are here, help me to pass this rope 
round yon big root. I sent Anselme with the others, and 
I was wrong.” 

“The root won’t hold, monseigneur. A shock would 
break it, the boat destroyed, and we should be destroyed 
with it.” 

‘ But we can’t do anything better; so no more talk, but 
to work.”’ 

When they had fastened the boat as well as they could: 

“ Mount,” said Gabriel to his squire. 

“After you, monseigneur. Who would hold the ladder 
for you, if I did?” 

“Mount, I say!” cried Gabriel, stamping his foot 
impatiently. 

It was not a time for discussion and ceremony. Martin 
Guerre clambered up to the excavation, and from there held 
the uprights of the ladder while Gabriel mounted in his 
turn. 

He had his foot upon the last rung, when a violent wave 
shook the boat, broke the cable, and carried boat and cable 
away into the open sea. 

Gabriel would have been lost, if Martin, at the risk of 
his own life, had not leaned over the chasm, and, with a 
movement quicker than thought, seized the collar of his 
master’s doublet. Then, with all the energy of despair, the 
brave squite pulled Gabriel, uninjured like himself, up on 
the rock. 

“You have saved me in your turn, my brave Martin,” 
said Gabriel. 

“Yes, but the boat has vanished!” replied the squire. 

‘Bah! it’s paid for, as Anselme would say,” returned 
Gabriel, in a light tone meant to hide his real anxiety. 

‘All the same,” said the prudent Martin, shaking his 
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head, “if your man isn’t doing sentry duty yonder, if the 
ladder does not hang from the tower or breaks under our 
weight, if the platform is occupied by a superior force, all 
chance of retreat, all hope of safety is lost with that con- 


founded boat.” 
‘Well, so much the better! answered Gabriel; ‘we 


must now. succeed or die.” 

“Very true,’ said Martin, with his artless and uncon- 
scious heroism. 

“To work!” cried Gabriel. ‘Your companions must 
be at the foot of the tower, for I no longer hear any noise. 
We must join them. See that you keep a resolute grip this 
time, Martin, and don’t loose one hand until the other is 
firmly fixed.” 

‘Do not be uneasy,” said Martin, “I'll try.” 

They began their perilous ascent, and, at the end of ten 
minutes, after having vanquished dangers and difficulties 
innumerable, they joined their twelve comrades, who were 
waiting for them, full of anxiety, grouped on the rock at 
the bottom of the Risbank fort. 

It was now less than a quarter to five. 

Gabriel perceived with unspeakable joy the ladder of 
ropes hanging along the rock, 

You see, my friends,” he said in a low voice, “we are 
expected yonder. Thank God for it, because we cannot 
turn back: the sea has carried off our boat. Forward, 
then! and God protect us!” 

Amen!” said Lactance. 

Gabriel’s followers must have been determined men 
indeed! The enterprise, which at any time was a rash one, 
became now almost insensate. And yet, at the news that 
all retreat was cut off, not one of them stirred. 

Gabriel, by the aid of the dull glimmer that falls from 
the murkiest sky, examined their manly faces attentively: 
they were all equally impassive. 

They all cried after him: “ Forward! ” 

“You remember the order agreed upon?” said GabrieL 
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‘You pass first, Yvonnet, then Martin Guerre, then each 
in the order arranged. I go last. I hope the ropes and 
knots of the ladder are firm ? ” 

‘ Firm as iron, monseigneur,” said Ambrosio. ‘ We have 
tested it. It would bear thirty as easily as fourteen.” 

“Forward then! my brave Yvonnet,” returned the 
Viscount d’Exmes. “ Your share in the enterprise is not 
the least dangerous. Forward, and courage! ”’ 

‘“ As for courage, I don’t think I lack it, monseigneur, 
particularly when drums beat and cannon roar. But I con- 
fess I am as much a stranger to silent assaults as to swaying 
cordage. SoIam very glad to be the first to mount and 
have the others behind me.” 

‘A modest pretext to insure for yourself the post of hon- 
our!” said Gabriel, who did not care to enter upon a danger- 
ous discussion. ‘‘Come! a truce to phrases. Although the 
wind and the sea drown your words, we must act and not 
talk. Up! Yvonnet, and remember you must not rest until 
you reach the hundred and fiftieth round. You are ready ? 
You have your musket on your back and your sword between 
your teeth? — Look up and not down, and think of God and 
not of the danger. Forward!” 

¥Yvonnet placed his foot upon the first rung. 

It had just struck five; a second night patrol passed be- 
fore the sentinel of the platform. 

Then, slowly and silently, these fourteen fearless men 
ventured, one after another, on that frail ladder moving 
backwards and forwards in the wind. 

It was nothing as long as Gabriel, who was the last to 
mount, remained within a few feet of the ground. But as 
they advanced, and as this living cluster swayed more and 
more, the peril assumed incredible proportions. 

It would have been a superb and terrible spectacle for 
any one who saw it,— these fourteen demons, amid storm 
and darkness, scaling the black wall, at the top of which 
death was possible, at the bottom of which death was 
certain, 
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At the one hundred and fiftieth rung, Yvonnet stopped. 
Al] did the same. 

It was agreed that they should rest there, while they 
recited two Paters and two Aves. 

When Martin Guerre had finished his prayers, he saw 
with astonishment that Yvonnet did not stir. He had made 
a mistake as to the number of Paters and Aves he said, and 
began them again conscientiously, 

But Yvonnet still never stirred, 

Then, although they were not more than a hundred feet 
of the platform, and it was dangerous to speak, Martin 
Guerre struck Yvonnet on the leg and said, — 

‘Go on!” 

“No, I cannot,” said Yvonnet, in a stifled voice, 

“You cannot, wretch, and why ? ” asked Martin, with a 
shudder. 

 T’m dizzy,” said Yvonnet. 

A cold sweat bedewed the face of Martin. 

For 3 moment he did not know what todo. If Yvonnet 
became a prey to vertigo and fell, all fell with him, To 
descend was quite 4s hazardous. Martin felt himself 
unequal to the task of accepting any responsibility what- 
ever in this terrible crisis. He contented himself with 
saying to Auselme, who was next to him, — 

“ Yvonnet has the vertigo.” 

Anselme shuddered as Martin had shuddered, and said to 
his neighbor Soharfenstein, — 

 Yvonnet has the vertigo.” 

And each of them, taking his pouerd for a moment from 
between his teeth, said, — 

* Yyonnet has the vertigo, Yvonnet has the vertigo.” 

Until at lagt the news reached Gabriel, who turned pale 
and trembled in hig turn on hearing it. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


ARNAULD DU THILL WORKS MORE EVIL TO POOR MARTIN 
GUERRE WHEN ABSENT THAN WHEN PRESENT, 


It was an agonising moment, and a supremely critical one 
as well. 

Gabriel saw himself face to face with three dangers: 
beneath him a howling sea that seemed to be calling for 
its prey with its awful voice, before him twelve frightened, 
motionless men who could neither retreat nor advance, and 
who barred the way to the third peril, — the English pikes 
and arquebuses perhaps awaiting them yonder. 

Terror and death were present at every point of this 
swaying ladder. 

Happily, Gabriel was not a man to hesitate long amid 
dangers, however menacing, and he came to a resolution 
in @ minute. 

He did not stop to ask himself if he should lose his hold 
or dash his brains against the rock below. He raised him- 
self up, grasping the rope at his side, by the mere strength 
of his wrists, and passed in succession the twelve men 
before him. 

Thanks to his marvellous vigour of soul and body, he 
reached Yvonnet without accident, and could place his feet 
beside those of Martin Guerre’s. 

“Will you go on?” said he to Yvonnet, in a sharp, 
imperious voice. 

“T have —the vertigo,” replied the unfortunate adven- 
turer, his teeth chattering and his hair standing on end. 

“Will you go on?” repeated Viscount d’Eximés. 
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“Imp — ossible —I feel — that if I— oncemove, I shall 
— fall,” said Yvonnet. 

‘We shall see!” said Gabriel. 

He lifted himself up as far as the waist of Yvonnet and 
pricked him with his poniard. 

Do you feel the point of my poniard?” he asked. 

‘Yes, monseigneur. Mercy! mercy! I am afraid!” 

‘Jt is sharp and keen,” continued Gabriel, with marvel- 
lous coolness. ‘ The slightest exertion will plunge it into 
your body. Listen attentively, Yvonnet. Martin Guerre 
will pass in front of you, and I shall remain behind. If 
you do not follow Martin, if you even seem to shrink, I 
swear by God you shall not fall or cause others to fall. [ 
will nail you with my poniard to the wall, so that all may 
pass over your corpse.” 

« Mercy, monseigneur, I will obey,” said Yvonnet, cured 
of one fear by another still stronger. 

“Martin,” said Gabriel, “you have heard me. Pass 
forward.” 

Martin Guerre executed the same movement he had seen 
his master perform, and took the first place. 

« Forward!” said Gabriel. 

Martin began to climb up bravely, and Yvonnet, whom 
Gabriel, using only his left hand and his feet, continued to 
menace with the poniard, forgot his dizziness and followed 
the squire. 

So the last one hundred and fifty rungs were cleared. 

“ Parbleu/” thought Martin, “ parbleu / my master has 
discovered a sovereign remedy against the vertigo!” For 
Martin’s gaiety returned as soon as he saw the distance 
which separated him from the tower diminish. 

He had finished making this pleasant reflection when his 
head had reached the level of the edge of the platform. 

“Ts that you ?” cried an unknown voice. 

“Faith, yes!” answered Martin in a free-and-easy tone. 

‘Tt was time,” returned the voice. ‘In five minutes the 
patrol would have been round again.” 
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“ Well, we ’ll receive him this time,” said Martin Guerre. 

And he planted one kuee triumphantly upon the ledge of 
Btone. 

“ Ah!” suddenly cried his interlocutor, trying to examine 
his features in the darkness, “ what is your name ? ” 

‘‘ Martin Guerre, to be sure.” 

He had scarcely finished when Pierre Peuquoy, for such 
was the speaker, without giving him time to raise the other 
knee, pushed him furiously with both hands, and hurled 
him over the precipice. 

“ Jesus!” was all that poor Martin Guerre said. 

And he fell, but without uttering a cry, turning aside 
from the ladder by a last, supreme effort so as not to en- 
danger his comrades and his master. 

Yvonnet, who followed him, and who, as soon as he felt 
himself on firm ground, had recovered his daring and audac- 
ity, leaped on the platform, then Gabriel and the others. 

Pierre Peuquoy made no further resistance. He remained 
standing, apparently insensible, and like a man turned to 
stone. 

‘ Unfortunate man!” said Viscount d’Exmés, seizing him 
by the arm and shaking him. ‘“ What insensate fury has 
taken possession of you? What has Martin Guerre done 
to you?” 

“To me? nothing,” replied the armourer, in a dull voice. 
“But to Babette! to my sister!” 

‘Ah! I had forgotten! ” cried Gabriel, suddenly recalling 
what had occurred. ‘“ Poor Martin! — But he was not the 
man ! —Can nothing be done to save him ?” 

“Save him after falling more than two hundred and fifty 
feet |” said Pierre Peuquoy, with astrident laugh. “Come, 
come, M. le Vicomte, you will do better by thinking of 
saving yourself and your companions at present.” 

“ My companions and my father and Diana!” said the 
young man to himself, recalled by these words to the duties 
and perils of the situation. ‘Iam sorry for poor Martin 
all the same!” he said aloud. 
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“ This is not the time to shed tears over a guilty wretch,” 
interrupted Pierre Peuquoy. 

“Guilty ! he was innocent, I tell you! I can prove it. 
But you are right, now is not the time. You are still dis- 
posed to serve us?” asked Gabriel of the armourer, with 
some abruptness. 

“Tam devoted to France and to you,” replied Pierre 
Peuquoy. 

“ Well!” said Gabriel, “ what have we to do next?” 

‘A night patrol,” replied the armourer, “ consisting of 
four men, is about to make the rounds; they must be gagged 
and bound. But,” he added, ‘‘the time for taking them 
unawares is past. Here they are!” 

While Pierre Peuquoy was speaking, the urban patrol 
filed out on the platform by an inner staircase. If it gave 
the alarm, all was, perhaps, lost. 

Happily, the two Scharfensteins, uncle and nephew, very 
curious and inquisitive people they were by nature, happened 
to be rambling in that very direction. The roundsmen had 
not time to uttera cry. A big hand from behind closed 
each of their mouths and hurled them violently on their 
backs also. Pilletrousse and two others ran up, and it was 
an easy task to gag and disarm the four stupefied militia- 
men. 

“Well begun!” said Pierre Peuquoy. “Now, mon- 
seigneur, we must make sure of the other sentinels and 
then boldly attack the guards. We have two posts to 
carry. But do not be afraid of being outnumbered. More 
than half of the urban militia have been gained by Jean 
and myself; they are devoted to France, and only wait for 
an opportunity to serve her. I shall now go and inform 
these allies of your success. Meanwhile do you attend to 
the sentries. WhenI return, my words shall have effected 
three fourths of the business | ” 

‘‘Ah! I should be grateful, but for that death of Martin 
Guerre,” said Gabriel. “And yet, in your eyes, the crime 
was justice |” 
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*‘ Mongeigneur, I must again ask you to let me leave that 
affair to God and my conscience,” gravely answered the 
stern burgher. ‘I quit you for a time. Do youdo your 
duty, while I am doing mine.” 

Everything happened as Pierre Peugquoy had foreseen. 
The sentinels, for the most part, were on the French side. 
One of them, who attempted resistance, was soon bound and 
rendered harmless. When the armourer came back to the 
platform, accompanied by Jean Peuquoy and some trusty 
friends, the entire summit of Fort Rigbank was already in 
the power of the Viscount q’Eximes, 

The task to be accomplished now was the capture of the 
guard-house. With the reinforcement brought by the two 
Peuquoys, Gabriel did not hesitate to descend thither at 
Once, 

There was skilful advantage taken of the first moments 
of surprise and indecision. 

At this early hour, most of those who held for the English 
by birth or self-interest were sleeping upon their camp 
beda. Before they were awake, they were, so to speak, 
seized by the throat. 

The tumult, for it was not a battle, lasted only some 
minutes, The friendg of Peuquoy cried ‘‘Vive Henrs I]! 
Vive la France/”’? The neutral and indifferent ranged 
themselves, as is their habit, on the side of success. 
Such as offered resistance had to yield to numbers. There 
were in all but two killed and five wounded, and only three 
shota were fired. The pious Lactanoe had the pain of being 
reaponsible for one of the dead and two of the wounded 
Fortunately, he had left himself a margin! 

Before it atruck six, all Fort Risbank was in the hands 
of the Frenoh, 

Those who showed themselves unfriendly or were sus- 
pectad were secured, and all the reat of the urban guard 
hailed Gabriel aa their deliverer, 

And so, almost without firing a shot, in less than an 
hour, by an effort strange and superhuman, wae carried that 
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fort which the English did not even dream of fortifying, so 
potent a defender did it appear to have in the sea! that 
fort which was the key of the port of Calais, nay, even the 
key of Calais itself! 

The affair was so well and promptly conducted that the 
Viscount d’Exmes had placed new sentinels with a new 
countersign before anything was known in the city. 

‘But as long as Calais is not also surrendered,” said 
Pierre Peuquoy to Gabriel, “I do not regard our work as 
accomplished. Consequently, M. le Vicomte, it is my 
opinion that you should keep Jean and half our men to 
hold the fort, and let me return to the city with the other 
half. We could do more service to the French there than 
here by some useful diversion. After the ropes of Jean, it 
is as well to utilise the weapons provided by Pierre.” 

‘‘ Are you not afraid Lord Wentworth in his fury may 
do you an injury ?” said Gabriel. 

‘Do not be alarmed,” returned Pierre Peuquoy, ‘TI will 
employ cunning: a legitimate weapon against our oppres- 
sors for two centuries. If necessary, I intend accus- 
ing Jean of having betrayed us. We were surprised by 
Superior numbers, and, in spite of a vigorous resistance, 
forced to surrender at discretion. Such of us as refused to 
accept the new state of things were turned out of the fort. 
Lord Wentworth’s affairs are at too low an ebb for him not 
to thank us, and at least pretend to believe us.” 

“Apreed! return then to Calais,” answered Gabriel. 
“You are, I see, as dexterous as you are brave. AndI 
am certain you will be a great help to me, if I attempt a 
sortie.” 

“Oh! don’t attempt any such risk, I entreat you! ” said 
Pierre Peuquoy. “ You are now intrenched in an impregna- 
ble fortress. Stay in it. If you assumed the offensive, Lord 
Wentworth might easily recover the fort. It would bea 
pity if, after doing so much, all our trouble went for 
nothing.” 

“ But,” cried Gabriel, “do you expect me to stand idle, 
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with my sword in the scabbard, while the Duke de Guise 
and his men are fighting and staking their lives ?” 

“Their lives are their own, monseigneur, and Fort Ris- 
bank is the king’s,” replied the prudent burgher. “Listen, 
however. When I judge the moment favouvable for strik- 
ing a last decisive blow for the rescue of Calais from the 
English, I will call upon all those who share my opinions to 
rise. Then, when everything is ripe for victory, you can 
give us a hand, make a sortie, aud open the city for the 
Duke de Guise.” 

“But who will warn me of the proper time to act?” 
asked Viscount d’Exmés. 

‘‘Be kind enough to give me that horn which I presented 
you with,” said Pierre Peuguoy, ‘by the sound of which I 
knew you were at hand. When you hear it a second 
time, make your sortie fearlessly, and you will again 
share in the triumph you have so well prepared.” 

Gabriel cordially thanked Pierre Peuquoy, aided him in 
choosing the men who were to return to the city and help 
the French at need, and graciously escorted them to the 
gates of the very fort from which they were supposed to 
have been shamefully expelled. 

When this was over, it was half past seven, and the 
light of day was beginning to whiten the sky. 

Gabriel wished to see for himself that the standards 
of France, which were to tranquillise the Duke de Guise 
and strike terror into the English fleet, should float over 
Fort Risbank. He mounted that platform, therefore, which 
had witnessed the events of this terrible and glorious night. 

He turned pale as he approached the place where the 
ladder was fastened, the place from which poor Martin 
Guerre, the victim of the most fatal mistake, had been 
hurled, 

Shuddering, he leaned over the precipice, expecting to 
See on the rock the mutilated body of his faithful squire. 

At first he did not perceive him, and gazed in every 
direction with a surprise not unmingled with hope. 
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In fact, a leaden spout, which carried off the rain-water 
from the tower, had intetcepted the body half way in its 
terrible fall, and Gabriel beheld it suspended there, bent in 
two, motionless. 

At first sight, he believed it lifeless. But he was at 
least determined to render it the last pious offices. 

Pilletrousse, who was weeping beside him and whom 
Martin Guerre had always loved, seconded by his devotion 
the pious resolution of his master. He had himself firmly 
attached to the ladder of ropes and ventured down the 
chasm. 

When he had, with considerable difficulty, climbed up 
again with the body, it was perceived that Martin still 
breathed. A surgeon who was summoned, also declared 
there waé life in him, and, in fact, the brave squire recov- 
ered consciousness after awhile. 

But it was for greater suffering. Martin Guerre was in 
a cruel state. An arm was out of joint and a thigh 
shattered. 

The surgeon thought he could manage the arm, but he 
judged the amputation of the leg necessary, and yet did not 
like to take upon himself the responsibility of so difficult 
an operation. 

Gabriel was more annoyed than ever at the idea of being 
shut up, although he was @ conqueror, in Fort Risbank. 
The delay, painful enough in the beginning, soon became 
unbearable. 

If he could only communicate with Ambroise Paré, that 
skilfullest of all adepts would, perhaps, save Martin Guerre. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


LOBED WENTWORTH AT BAY. 


Tue Duke de Guise, although on reflection he had begun 
to despair of the success of this rash enterprise, resolved, 
however, to ascertain if Viscount d’Exmés had succeeded 
or not. When people are reduced to such a pass as he 
was, they hope even for the impossible. 

Before eight, he arrived with a numerous suite at the 
cliff which Gabriel had pointed out to him, and from which 
Fort Risbank could, in fact, be perceived with a telescope. 

At the first look in that direction, the duke uttered a ery 
of triumph. 

He could not be mistaken! he recognised clearly the 
standard and colours of France. Those around him affirmed 
it was no illusion, and shared his joy. 

“My brave Gabriel!” he exclaimed; “he has really 
achieved this miracle. Is he not superior to me who 
doubted of it? We can now, thanks to him, make our pre- 
parations for the capture of Calais at our leisure. Should 
England try to relieve it, Gabriel will Know how to meet 
her!” 

‘‘ Monseigneur, it would seem as if you had called her,” 
said one of the duke’s attendants, who, at this moment, was 
pointing the telescope seaward. ‘Look, monseigneur, are 
not those English vessels on the horizon ? ” 

‘Tf go, they have certainly shown due activity,” returned 
the duke. 

Ile took the glass, and looked in his turn. 

“Our English friends undoubtedly!” said he. “By my 
faith, they have n’t logt time, and I did not expect them 
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so soon! Do you know that if we had happened to be at. 
tacking the Vieux-Chateau at the present moment, the sud- 
den arrival of these reinforcements would have played us 
an ugly trick ? So, we ought to be doubly grateful to M. 
d’Exmés. He not only gives us victory, but saves us from 
the shame of defeat. But since we are no longer in a 
hurry, let us see what the new-comers will do, and how the 
young governor of Fort Risbank will conduct himself in 
their regard.” 

It was full daylight when the English vessels arrived in 
sight of the fort. 

The French flag appeared to them, in the first flush of 
the morning, like some menacing spectre. 

And as if to confirm this portentous apparition, Gabriel 
saluted them with three or four cannon shots. 

There was no longer any doubt! It was really the 
standard of France that fluttered in the breeze above the 
English tower. The city, as well as the tower, must, therc- 
fore, be in the hands of the besiegers. With all their 
hurry, the reinforcements had arrived too late. 

After a few minutes of surprise and irresolution, the 
English ships gradually stood off, and returned to Dover. 

They had brought forces enough to relieve Calais but not 
to recover it. 

‘“ Vie Dieu!” cried M. de Guise. “Did any one ever 
know the like! This Gabriel of ours is as well able to 
keep as to conquer! He has Calais in his hands, and 
when we grasp them, we, too, have the fair city.” 

And, mounting his horse, he returned joyously to the 
camp to press on the works of the siege. 

Human events have always two faces, and when they 
make some laugh, they make others weep. 

While the Duke de Guise was rubbing his hands, Lord 
Wentworth was tearing his hair. 

After a night agitated, as we have seen, by sinister pre- 
sentiments, Lord Wentworth fell asleep towards morning, 
and only left his chamber when the pretended prisoners of 
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St. Quentin, Pierre Peuquoy at their head, brought the 
fatal news into the city. 

The governor was nearly the last to learn it. 

In his grief and anger he could not believe his ears. He 
ordered the leader of these fugitives to be led before him. 

Pierre Peuguoy was soon in his presence; he looked 
utterly depressed, having carefully composed his counte- 
nance for the occasion. 

The artful burgher related, as well as his terror allowed 
him, the night surprise, and described the three hundred 
fierce adventurers who had suddenly scaled Tort Risbank, 
aided undoubtedly by treachery, which, however, he, Peu- 
quoy, had not had time to get to the bottom of. 

‘Who commanded these three hundred men?” asked 
Lord Wentworth. 

‘‘Why, none else than your late prisoner, M. d’Exmes,” 
replied the armourer, frankly. 

“Ah! my dreams have been realised!” exclaimed the 
governor. 

Then, with bent brows, struck by an inevitable recollec- 
tion — 

‘Ah! but M. d’Exmés, during his stay here, was your 
guest, if Iam not mistaken,” said he to Pierre Peuquoy. 

‘Yes, monseigneur,” replied Pierre, unmoved, “and I 
have every reason to believe — why should I hide it from 
you ?— that my cousin Jean, the weaver, has had more 
to do with this plot than I should like to think of.” 

Lord Wentworth regarded the burgher sternly, and the 
burgher returned the look intrepidly. 

As Pierre in his daring soul had conjectured, the gov- 
ernor felt himself too weak and knew the armourer’s power 
in the city too well to show his suspicions. 

After asking a few final questions, he dismissed him 
with sad but friendly words. 

When he was alone, Lord Wentworth fell into a state of 
hopeless dejection. 

Had he not reason! The city, reduced to its feeble garri- 
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son, deprived henceforth of all aid from land or sea, shut 
in between Fort Nieullay and Fort Risbank, both of them 
a menace instead of a defence, — the city could hold out 
only for a few days, perhaps for a few hours. 

A horrible state of things for the arrogant pride of Lord 
Wentworth. 

‘No matter!” he whispered to himself, pale with aston- 
ishment and rage, “no matter! Their victory shall cost 
them dear! Calais is now theirs, that is only too certain! 
But I will hold out to the bitter end, and they shall pay for 
this invaluable conquest of theirs with as many dead bodies 
as 1 can find among them. And as to the lover of the beanu- 
tiful Diana de Castro — ” 

He stopped; a devilish thought lit up his sombre visage 
with a hellish glare. 

“ As to the beautiful Diana de Castro,” he resumed with 
a sort of complacency, “if I bury myself, as is my duty 
and my wish, under the ruins of Calais, I will at least give 
him cause for not rejoicing too much at my death. Let 
him beware! his tortured and vanquished rival has a fright- 
ful surprise in store for him!” 

Thereupon, he rushed out of his hotel to reanimate the 
courage of his soldiers and give orders. 

Reinvigorated and calmed by some sinister design or 
other, he displayed such cool courage, that his very des- 
pair restored hope to more than one despairing soul. 

It does not enter into the plan of this work to enter into 
all the details of the siege of Calais. Francis de Rabutin, 
in his “Guerres de Belgique,” will give them to you in all 
their prolixity. 

The 6th and 6th of January were consumed in efforts 
equally energetic on the part of besiegers and besieged. 
Workmen and soldiers on both sides acted with the same 
courage and the same heroic obstinacy. 

But the splendid resistance of Lord Wentworth was 
paralysed by superior force. Marshal Strozzi, who con- 
ducted the works of the siege, seemed to divine all the 
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means of defence and all the movements of the English, as 
if the ramparts of Calais had been transparent. 

The enemy must evidently have had a plan of the city! 

We know who had furnished this plan to the Duke de 
Guise, 

Consequently, Viscount d’Exmés, though idle and inac- 
tive, was still useful to his fellow-soldiers, and, as M. de 
Guise remarked in his grateful feeling of justice, though 
at a distance, the salutary influence of Gabriel made itself 
felt. 

Still, the impotence to which he was reduced, weighed 
heavily on the impetuous young man. Imprisoned as it 
were in his conquest, he was obliged to employ his activity 
in watching, and this was both too easy and engrossed too 
little of his time. When he had made his rounds with 
that scrupulous vigilance he learned at St. Quentin, he 
generally returned and sat down by the bedside of Martin 
Guerre to console and encourage him, 

The brave squire endured his sufferings with admirable 
patience and serenity. But what astonished and pained 
him beyond measure was the wicked manner in which 
Pierre Peuquoy had behaved towards him. 

His artless vexation and surprise, when he was ques- 
tioned upon this dark subject, would have dissipated the 
last suspicions of Gabriel, if he still had any as to the 
good faith of Martin. 

The young man decided, therefore, to recount to Martin 
Martin’s own history, — at least, what he surmised his his- 
tory to be from conjectures and appearances. It was now 
clear that a scoundrel had profited by the marvellous re- 
semblance between himself and Martin to commit, under 
the name of the latter, all kinds of blamable and villainous 
actions, the responsibility for which he was careful to 
decline, while he was equally careful to monopolise all the 
oe and advantages that were the rightful dues of his 

051a. 

Gabriel determined to make this revelation in the pres 
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ence of Jean Peuquoy. Jean was both afflicted and 
frightened, in his conscience as an honest man, by the re- 
sults of the fatal mistake. But he was particularly anx- 
ious about the person who had abused them all. Who 
was this wretch ? was he married also? where did he hide 
himself ? 

Martin, on his side, was dismayed at the idea of such 
astounding perversity. While rejoicing that his conscience 
was relieved of a heap of misdeeds which had been so long 
a reproach to it, he was driven wild by the thought that 
his name bad been borne and his reputation compromised 
by such a scoundrel, And who knew what excesses the 
rascal would indulge in, under the shelter of his pseud- 
onym, at the very hour Martin was lying on his bed of 
pain ! 

What specially filled the heart of the good squire with 
sadness was the episode of Babette Peuquoy. Oh! he now 
excused the brutality of Pierre. Not only did he pardon, 
but he approved. He had certainly done well to thus 
avenge his outraged honour! It was now Martin Guerre 
who consoled and reassured the affrighted Jean Peuquoy. 

But our excellent Martin, in commending the brother of 
Babette, forgot only one thing; it was that he suffered in 
place of the true culprit. 

When Gabriel smilingly called his attention to this: 

‘Well, no matter! ” said Martin Guerre, “for all that, I 
bless my accident ! at least, if I survive, the lameness, or 
still better, the absence of my leg, will serve to distinguish 
me from that impostor and traitor.” 

But, alas ! even this mediocre consolation which Martin 
hoped for was still very doubtful: for would he survive ? 
The surgeon of the city guard would not answer for it. 
The prompt aid of a first-class surgeon was indispensable, 
and two days had nearly slipped by without other relief for 
the alarming state of Martin than a few insufficient dress- 
ings. 

This was not one of the least reasons for Gabriel’s im- 
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patience, and very often, during the night as well as during 
the day, he stood up and listened for the blast on the horn 
that was to rescue him from his enforced idleness. But no 
noise of the kind came to vary the distant, monotonous 
rumble of the two artilleries of France and England. 

Only on the evening of the 6th of January, Gabriel, who 
had now for thirty-six hours been in possession of Fort 
Risbank, thought he could distinguish a greater uproar than 
usual from the direction of the city and unusual cries of 
triumph or distress. 

The French were entering the Vieux-Chateau trium- 
phantly, after a furious struggle. 

Calais could now not hold out longer than twenty-four 
hours. 

Nevertheless, the whole of the 7th was passed in incredible 
efforts on the part of the English to recover so important a 
position and retain all the points they still possessed. 

But M. de Guise, far from letting the enemy recover an 
inch of ground, was gaining upon them gradually, and it 
was becoming more and more plain that the morrow would 
be the last day of English domination. 

It was three in the afternoon. Lord Wentworth, who 
had not spared himself for the last seven days and had 
been seen constantly in the first rank, dealing death and 
braving it, deemed that there were only two hours of 
physical foree and moral energy left to his men. 

Then, he summoned Lord Derby. 

“How long,” he asked, “dg you think we can hold 
out ? ” 

“Not more than three hours, I fear,” sadly answered 
Lord Derby. 

‘‘ Would you answer for two hours ? ” 

“Yes, except something unexpected happen,” said Lord 
Derby, calculating the distance the French had still to make. 

‘Well, my friend,” continued Lord Wentworth, “I en- 
trust the command to you and retire. If in two hours, — 
two hours, not before, you understand! — the chanoes do not 
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turn in our favour, and there is little sign of it, I permit, 
nay, order you, to relieve you from all responsibility, to 
sound the retreat and demand a capitulation.” 

“In two hours, that is sufficient, my lord,” said Lord 
Derby. 

Lord Wentworth then imparted to his lieutenant the con- 
ditions he should ask and would no doubt obtain from the 
Duke de Guise. 

“ But, my lord, you make no mention of yourself in these 
conditions. Shall I not also ask the Duke de Guise to 
receive you into ransom ?” 

A sombre light shone in the gloomy eyes of Lord Went- 
worth. 

« No, no, take no thought of me, my friend,” he rejoined, 
with a singular smile. “ I have arranged everything in my 
own case that is necessary, everything I wish.” 

“Still —” objected Lord Derby. 

“Enough!” said the governor, authoritatively. ‘Do 
what I tell you, nothing more. Adieu. Bear witness in 
England that I did what was humanly possible to defend 
my city, and have only yielded to fatality. As for yourself, 
struggle up to the last moment, but be sparing of English 
honour and English blood, Derby. That is my last word. 
Adieu.” 

And, without wishing to say or hear more, Lord Went- 
worth shook Lord Derby’s hand, quitted the field of bat- 
tle, and retired to his deserted hotel alone, forbidding 
any one, under the severest penalties, to follow him. 

He was sure of having at least two hours before him. 
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CHAPTER LX. 
LOVE DISDAINED. 


Lorp WENTWoRTH believed himself certain of two things: 
first, he had two full hours before the surrender of the city, 
and Lord Derby would assuredly demand a delay of five 
hours before capitulating; then, he should find his hotel 
entirely empty, for he had taken the precaution to send all 
his people to the breach in the morning. André, Madame 
de Castro’s French page, had also been confined by his 
orders. Diana must be alone with one or two of her 
women. 

Every place along the route of Lord Wentworth was, in 
fact, abandoned, and gave Calais the aspect of a dead eity, 
for like unto a body from which life is slowly retiring, she 
had concentrated all her energies on the spot where the last 
struggle was made. 

Lord Wentworth, gloomy, savage, and in some sort drunk 
with despair, went straight to the apartments ocoupied by 
Madame de Castro. 

He did not cause himself to be announced, as was his 
custom, but entered abruptly as a master into the room 
where she sat with one of the attendants he had given her. 

Without saluting the astonished Diana, he said imperi- 
ously to the attendant, — 

‘Leave the room at once! The French may enter the 
city this evening, and J have neither the means nor the 
desire to protect you. Go and find your father. Your 
place ig by his side. Go immediately, and tell the two or 
three women who are here that I order them to do the 
Bame,”’ 
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* But, my lord —” objected the attendant. 

Ah!” retorted the governor, stamping on the floor in 
his rage, “have you not heard then what I said to you? 
obey !”’ 

“Still, my lord — ” Diana was beginning in her turn. 

“T have said to her: obey! madame,” rejoined Lord 
Wentworth, with an inflexible gesture. 

The attendant passed out in a state of terror. 

‘In truth, I do not recognise you, my lord,” returned 
Diana, after a silence full of anguish. 

“ Because you have not seen me conquered until now, 
madame,” answered Lord Wentworth, with a bitter smile. 
“For you have been an excellent prophetess of woe and 
malediction in my case, and I have been indeed a fool not to 
have believed you. JI am conquered, quite conquered, con- 
quered without hope or resources. Rejoice!” 

‘‘Ts the success of the French really so fully assured? ” 
said Diana, who had some trouble to hide her delight, 

“Why not, madame? Fort Nieullay, Fort Risbank, the 
Vieux-Chiteau are in their power. The city is exposed to 
three fires. Yes, Calais is assuredly theirs. Rejoice!” 

“Oh!” returned Diana, “with such a man as you, my 
lord, for an adversary, one ought never to be certain of vic- 
tory, and, in spite of myself, yes, I acknowledge it, in spite 
of myself, I still doubt.” 

‘ What!” cried Lord Wentworth, ‘‘do you not see, 
madame, that I have given up the game? After having 
been present at every battle, do you not see that I did not 
wish to be present at a defeat, and that therefore I am 
here? Lord Derby will surrender in an hour and a half. 
In an hour anda half, madame, the French will enter 
triumphantly into Calais, and Viscount d’Exmés with them. 
Rejoice |” 

My lord, you say all this in such a tone that I do not 
know whether I ought to believe you or not,” said Diana, 
who, however, was beginning to hope, her eyes and smile 
becoming radiant at the thought of freedom. 
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“Then, in order to persuade you, madame,” returned 
Lord Wentworth, “for I wish to persuade you, I will take 
another course, and I will say to you: Madame, in an 
hour and a half the French will enter here in triumph, 
and Viscount d’Exmés with them. Tremble!” 

‘ What do you mean?” cried Diana, turning pale. 

‘What! Am I not sufficiently clear?” said Lord Went- 
worth, approaching Diana with a menacing laugh. “I say 
to you: In an hour and a half, madame, our parts will 
be changed. You will be free, and la prisoner. Viscount 
d’Exmés will come and restore you to liberty, love, and 
happiness; me he will fling into some dungeon cell. 
Tremble!” 

“ But why should I tremble ?” answered Diana, recoiling 
under the sombre and burning gaze of this man. 

‘Great heavens! it is very easy to understand,” said 
Lord Wentworth. ‘“ At this moment, I am the master; 
in an hour and a half I shall be the slave, or rather in an 
hour and a quarter, for the minutes are passing. In an 
hour and a quarter, I shall be in your power; now you are 
in mine. In an hour and a quarter, Viscount d’Exmés will 
be here; now I am here. Therefore, rejoice and tremble, 
madame } ” 

“ My lord! my lord!” cried Diana, whose heart was 
palpitating as she repulsed Lord Wentworth, “‘ what do you 
want with me?” 

“What do I want with you? with you!” repeated the 
governor, 10 a hoarse voice. 

“Do not approach me! or I will cry out, call for help, 
and dishonour you, wretch!” exclaimed Diana, now a prey 
to mortal terror. 

‘Cry, call for help; itis all the same to me,” said Lord 
Wentworth, with sinister tranquillity. ‘‘The hotel is de- 
serted; the streets are deserted. No one will hear your 
cries, at least for another hour, Look: I have not even 
taken the trouble of shutting the doors and windows, so 
sure am I that none will come here before an hour.” 
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“But in an hour they will surely come, and then I will 
accuse you, denounce you, and they will kill you.” 

“No,” said Lord Wentworth, coolly; “1 will kill myself. 
Do you believe I could survive the capture of Calais? In 
an hour I shall kill myself, upon that I am resolved. But 
before that, I will take you from your lover, and, by giving 
free course to one last and terrible tide of voluptuousness, 
satisfy both my honour and my love. Come, my beauty, 
your refusals and disdains are no longer in season. I no 
longer beg; I order! I no longer implore; I command!” 

“And I die!” cried Diana, drawing a knife from her 
bosom. 

But before she had time to strike, Lord Wentworth 
rushed upon her, seized her little weak hands in his vigor- 
ous grasp, tore the knife from her, and flung it aside. 

“Not yet!” cried Lord Wentworth, with a frightful 
smile. ‘Ido not wish you to die yet, madame. Afterwards, 
you can do what you like; and if you prefer death with me 
to life with him, you shall certainly be free to do so. But 
this last hour of your existence, for now there is only an 
hour, belongs to me. I have but this hour to compensate 
me for an eternity of hell. Think you, then, I am going 
to renounce it? ” 

He wished to seize her. Fainting, and feeling her 
strength escaping, she fell at his feet. 

“Mercy, my lord!” she cried, “mercy! I ask for mercy 
and pardon on my knees! In the name of your mother, 
remember that you are a gentleman.” 

“A gentleman!” retorted Lord Wentworth, shaking his 
head, “yes, I was a gentleman and comported myself as 
one as long as I triumphed, hoped, and lived. But now I 
am no longer a gentleman; I am simply a man,—a man 
who will avenge himself and die.” 

He raised Madame de Castro, who lay at his feet, and 
held her in a frenzied embrace. Her lovely body was 
bruised by the leather of his belt. She tried to entreat, 
to cry out, but she could not. 
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At this moment there was a great uproar in the atreets. 

“Ah!” cried Diana, the fading light of her eyes again 
kindling under the influence of hope. 

“Good!” said Weutworth, with an infernal laugh; “it 
seems the people are amusing themselves by pillaging each 
other before the arrival of the enemy. They are quite right, 
and their governor is about to set them an example.” 

He lifted Diana as he would a child, and laid her, 
breathless and exhausted, on a sofa. 

“Mercy!” she succeeded in saying once more. 

“No, no,” returned Wentworth; ‘you are too beautiful.” 

She fainted. 

But the governor had not had time to kiss the colourless 
lips of Diana when the tumult drew nearer and the door 
was violently burst open. 

The Viscount d’Exmés, the two Peuquoys, and three or 
four French archers appeared upon thethreshold. Gabriel 
leaped upon Lord Wentworth, sword in hand, and with a 
terrible cry. 

“Scoundrel |” 

Lord Wentworth, with teeth clenched, grasped his 
sword, which lay upon a chair. 

Back!” cried Gabriel to his people, who were inclined 
to interfere, “I will chastise this wretch myself.” With- 
out a word, the two antagonists crossed swords furiously. 

The Peuquoys and their companions drew back to give 
them room, — mute but not indifferent witnesses of this 
deadly combat. : 

Diana still lay unconscious. 

The reader must have guessed how this providential 
help had come to the defenceless prisoner sooner than 
Lord Wentworth expected. | 

Pierre Peuquoy, during the two preceding days, had, in 
accordance with his promise to Gabriel, aroused all those 
who sympathised with himself and France. Now, as the vic- 
tory was no longer doubtful, the latter had naturally become 
rather numerous. They were, for the most part, prudent, 
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cautious burghers, who all agreed in thinking that, since 
there was no longer any means of resisting, the best course 
was to capitulate under the most favourable terms possible. 

The armourer, who wished to strike the decisive blow 
safely, waited till his band was strong enough and the 
siege advanced enough to avoid all risk of uselessly en- 
dangering the lives of those who confided in him. As 
s00n as the Vieux-Chiteau was taken, he resolved to act. 
But it took some time to bring the conspirators together. 
It was only when Lord Wentworth abandoned the breach 
that the movement inside Calais gave evidence of its 
existence. 

The more slowly, however, the movement had been pre- 
pared, the more it was irresistible. 

But at the first resounding blast of Pierre Peuquoy’s 
horn, which acted like magic, Exmés, Jean Peuquoy, and 
half their men rushed out of Fort Risbank, promptly dis- 
armed the feeble detachment that guarded the city on that 
side, and opened the gate to the French. 

Then all the adherents of the Peuquoys, increased by 
this reinforcement and emboldened by the first easy suc- 
cess, hurried to the breach, where Lord Derby was trying 
to fall as honourably as he could. 

But when this kind of revolt caused the lieutenant of 
Lord Wentworth to be hemmed in between two fires, what 
was left for him to do? The French flag had already 
entered Calais with Viscount d’Exmés. The insurgent 
urban militia was threatening to open the gates to the 
besiegers. Lord Derby preferred to surrender immedi- 
ately. This would be only to advance a little the execu- 
tion of the governor’s orders, and an hour and a half’s 
useless resistance, even if such resistance had not become 
impossible, would not lessen the defeat, and might render 
the reprisals more severe. 

Lord Derby sent a flag of truce to the Duke de Guise. 

This was just what Gabriel and the Peuquoys wanted 
The absence of Lord Wentworth disturbed them. They 
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therefore left the breach, where a few scattered shots still 
resounded, and, urged by a secret presentiment, made for 
the governor’s hotel with two or three soldiers. 

All the doors were open, and they had no difficulty in 
reaching the apartment of Madame de Castro, whither 
Gabriel was leading them. 

It was time; and the sword of Diana’s lover was bran- 
dished above her at the right moment to protect her from 
the foulest of outrages. 

The combat of the governor and Gabriel was long. The 
two antagonists seemed equally skilled in fencing. They 
showed the same coolness and the samefury. Their swords 
entwined like two serpents, and crossed like two flashes 
ot lightning. 

However, at the end of two minutes, Lord Wentworth’s 
sword eseaped from his hand, struck by a vigorous counter 
of Exmés. 

Lord Wentworth, in trying to avoid the stroke, slipped 
on the floor and fell. 

Anger, contempt, hatred, — all the violent feelings fer- 
menting in the heart of Gabriel left no room there for 
generosity. A foe like this deserved no courtesy. He was 
on him in a moment, with his sword raised to slay him. 

Not one of those present, moved with indignation at 
what they had just seen, would have stayed his avenging 
arm. 

But Diana de Castro had recovered consciousness during 
the combat. 

Opening her heavy eyelids, she saw, she understood, and 
darted between Gabriel and Wentworth. 

By a sublime coincidence, the last cry she uttered when 
fainting was the first she spoke when restored to life, — 

‘Mercy! ” 

She entreated for him by whom her entreaties had been 
Spurned. 

Gabriel, at the sight of his beloved Diana, at the sound 
of her all-powerful voice, felt only the promptings of his 
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tenderness and love. Clemency took the place of rage in 
his soul. 

“Do you wish him to live?” he asked. 

“IT beg his life of you, Gabriel,” said Diana. “Ought 
lke not to have time to repent?” 

“Be it so!” replied Gabriel. “Let the angel save the 
demon; it is her oftice.” 

And, all the time holding under his knee Lord Went- 
worth, who was furious and bellowing with rage, — 

“Do you,” he said to his companions, “approach and tie 
this man while I hold him. Then you will fling him into 
the prison of his own hotel, until M. le Duc de Guise 
decides on his fate.” 

“No! kill me! kill me!” cried Lord Wentworth, strug- 
gling. 

“Do what I say,” replied Gabriel, keeping his hold. “I 
am beginning to believe that life will punish him better 
than death.” 

The viscount was obeyed; and although Lord Wentworth 
struggled, foamed at the mouth, and hurled insults at his 
assailants, he was securely tied and gagged. Then two or 
three men carried off, without ceremony, the late governor 
of Calais. 

Gabriel next addressed Jean Peuquoy in presence of his 
cousin. 

“My friend,” said he, “I have related in your presence 
Martin Guerre’s singular history, and you now possess the 
proofs of his innocence. You have deplored the cruel 
mistake which struck the innocent instead of the guilty; 
and all you ask, I know, is to relieve the terrible suffer- 
ings he endures for the crimes of another as speedily as 
possible. Will you render.mea service?” 

“I guess what it is,” interrupted Jean Peuquoy. “I 
am to go for Master Ambroise ‘Paré, am I not? I will do 
so at once; and to insure the greatest care for Martin, I’l 
have him transported to our houae, if it can be managed 
without danger.” °° 
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Pierre Peuquoy, stupefied, regarded and heard his cousin 
and Gabriel as if he were in a dream. 

‘Come, Pierre,” said Jean, ‘you must help me in this. 
Ah, yes, you are astonished; you do not comprehend. I 
will explain this on the road, and will convince you so 
thoroughly that you will share my conviction without any 
difficulty. You will then be the first, as I know, to repair 
the evil you have involuntarily committed.” 

Thereupon, Jean, after saluting Diana and Gabriel, 
passed out in company with Pierre, who was already 
beginning to question him. 

When Madame de Castro remained alone with Gabriel, 
Bhe fell on her knees, from an impulse of piety and grati- 
tude, and, raising her eyes and hands towards Heaven, 
said, — 

‘Blessed be Thy name, O God, twice blessed, because 
Thou hast saved me, and saved me by him!” 
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